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A. 


GEORGE    R. 

S~*EORGE  the  Second,  by  the  Gr^ce  of  God,  King  of  Great- Britain,  France, 
\JT  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  ail  our  loving  Subjects  to  whom 
thefe  Prefents  mall  come,  Greeting  : 
WHEREAS  our  Trufty  and  Well-beloved  Edward  JVickjleed,  of  our  City  of 
London t  Bookfeller,  hath  humbly  reprefented  unto  us,  That  he  is  now  about  to  pub- 
lish a  Work,    Entitled, 

> 

The  Young  Gentleman  and   Lady  Inftrucled  in  fuch 

Principles  of 

Politenefs,  Prudence,  and  Virtue, 

as  will  lay  a  Jure  Foundation  for  gaining  Refpecl,  Ef- 
teem,  and  Satisfaction  in  this  Life,  and  Eternal  Hap- 
pinefs  in  a  future  State  ;  interfperfed  with- fuch  Obfer- 
varions  and  Maxims,  as  demonftrate  the  Danger  and 
Folly  cf  Vice,  and,  the  Advantage  and  Wiiciom  of 
Virtue. 

AND  whereas  the  faid  Edward  JVickjleed  has  informed  us,  that  the  faid  Work 
has  been  perfected  with  great  Labour,  Study,  and  Expence,  He  has  therefore  humbly 
pray ""d  us  to  grant  to  him  the  faid  Edward  JVickjleed,  Our  Royal  Pr  i  vi  leg  e  , 
Licence,  and  Authority,  for  the  Sole  Printing,  Publifhing,  and  Vend- 
ing the  faid  Work,  in  as  ample  Manner  and  Form  as  has  ever  been  done  in  Cafes  of 
the  like  Nature.  WE  being  gracioufly. inclined  to  give,  all  due  Encouragement  to 
Works  that  may  be 

Of  Publick  life  and  Benefit, 

are  pleafed  to  condefcend  to  his  Requeft,  and  DO  by  thefe  Prefents  (as  far  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that  Cafe  made  and  provided)  give  and  grant  to  the  faid  Ed- 
ward JVickjleed,  his  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Afligns,  fill  Power,  Licence, 
Privilege,  and/s/e  Authority,  for  the  Sol  e  Printing,  Publishing  and  Vending 
the  faid  Work,  together  with  all  and  all  Manner  of  Amendments,  Corrections,  Alte- 
rations, and  Additions  of  or  to  the  fame,  during  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  Date  hereof;  and  our  expreis  Will  and  Pleafure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  ftriflly  charge,  command  and  prohibit  all  and  every  Peribn  and  Pcrfons  what- 
foever,  within  our  Kingdoms  and  Dominiors,  that  they,  nor  any  or  either  cf  them 
prefume  in  any  manner  or  wife  to  reprint,  abridge,  or  extract  the  fame,  or  any  Part 
or  Parts  thereof,  either  in  the  like,  or  in  any  other  Form  or  Forms,  Volume  or  Vo- 
lumes whatfoever  ;  OR  to  import,  buy,  vend,  utter,  or  diftribute,  any  Copies  thereof, 
or  of  aj  y  Pare  or  Parts  thereof,  that  are  or  fhall  be  printed  or  reprinted  beyond  the 
Seas,  during  the  aforelaid  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  without  the  Au  t  hor  i  t  Y, 
Confent,  or  Approbation  of  the  faid  Ed;<  ard  JVickjleed,  his  Executors,  Administra- 
tors, or  Affigns,  by  Writing  under  his  or  their  Hands  and  Seals  firft  had  and  obtained, 
as  they  and  eveiy  of  them  offending  herein  will  anfwer  the  Contrary  <<t  their  Peril, 
and  fuch  other  Pains  and  Penalties  as  by  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  our  Realms  may 
be  inflidted.  WHEREOF  the  C(  mmifiioneis  and  other  Officers  <f  our  Cuftoms, 
the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Company  of  Srarioners  of  London,  and  all  other  Officers, 
Minilteis,  a!. d  others,  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to  take  Notice,  that  a  frri£t  Obe- 
dience be  given  to  cur  Pleafure  herein  Minified. 

Given  at  our  Cowt  at  St.  James's  (be  "Twenty-Eighth  Day  cf  April,   1747,  in  lit. 
Twentieth  Tear  cf  our  Reign. 

By  his  Mayfly* s  Command, 

HoLLES    NeWCx\STLE. 


THE 
YOUNG 

GENTLEMAN  and  LADY 

INSTRUCTED 

IN    SUCH 

PRINCIPLES 

O   F 

POLITENESS,  PRUDENCE,  andVIRTUE* 

As  will  lay  a  fure  Foundation  for  gaining 

Respect,  Esteem,  and  Satisfaction  in  this  Life, 
and  Eternal  Happiness  in  a  Future  State. 

Interfperfed  with  fach 

OBSERVATIONS     and     MAXIMS' 

AS    DEMONSTRATE 

The  Danger  and  Folly  of   VICE, 

and   the 

Advantage  and  Wisdom  of    VIRTUE. 

Authorised  by  the  King's  Moft  Excellent  Majesty, 

The  Second  Edition  corrected  and  improved,  with  a 
large  and  copious  Index. 

V  QL.    II. 

LONDON: 

Printed  by  Affignment  from  the  Executors  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wicksteed,  for  Thomas  Caslon,  at  the 
Bible  and  Star,  oppofite  Stati  oners- Ha// t  „     ;  : 
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The  Young 

Gentleman  and  Lady 

Iiiftru&ed, 

C  H  A  R    X* 

Of  Pride  and  Ambition. 

The  Contents, 

I.  Of  pride  or  vanity",  its  danger  and  foU  Chap, 
ly.     II.  Of  the  love  of  praife ;    and  of    X. 
affectation.     III.  Of  ambition,  both  good^^>rm^J 
and  bad.     IV.  Of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing fame* 

Nr  O  confiderate  man  has  any  thing  SeSiion 
in  his  underftanding,  in  his  will,  I# 
or  in  his  prefent  condition,  that 
fhould  tempt  him  to  pride  or  vanity :  and 
yet,  there  is  no  paffion,  which  fteals  into  the 
heart  more  imperceptibly,  and  covers  itfelf 
under  more  difguifes.  Vanity  appears  un- 
der a  multitude  of  fhapes,  and  breaks  out 
in  ten-thoufand  different  fymptoms  in  every 
conftitution.  There  is  not  that  man  living 
that  does  not  feel  it  in  himfelf,  and  yet 
wonders  to  fee  it  in  his  fellow  creature  : 
though  there  is  no  temptation  to  this  vice 

from 
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2      Ihe  Gentleman  and  Lady  inJiruSied. 

Chap. from  the  refleftion  upon  our  being  in  gene- 
X.  ral,  or  upon  any  comparative  perfection, 
«— -v-— '  whereby  one  man  may  excel  his  neigh- 
Seftwn  bour.  For,  were  he  not  a  finful  creature, 
*•  he  would  not  be  fubjed:  to  a  paffion,  which 
'rifes  from  the  depravity  of  his  nature  ; 
were  he  not  an  ignorant  creature,  he  would 
fee  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of; 
and  were  not  the  whole  fpecies  miferable, 
he  would  not  have  thofe  wretched  objedls 
of  compaffion  before  his  eyes,  which  are 
the  occafions  of  this  paffion,  and  which 
makes  one  man  value  himfelf  more  than 
another,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  or 
the  others  real  worth.  If  therefore  we  are 
puffed  up  with  knowledge,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  in  the  ballance,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  greater  a  man's  knowledge  is, 
the  greater  motive  he  may  feem  to  have 
for  pride ;  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  the 
one  rifes,  the  other  finks  ;  it  being  the  chief 
office  of  wifdom  to  difcover  to  us  our  weak- 
neffes  and  imperfections  of  nature  in  our- 
felves  firft,  before  we  Ihould  attempt  a- 
nothers  character.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
well  obferved,  that  folly  is  the  foundation 
of  pride,  and  the  natural  fuperftru<3:ure  of 
it  is  madnefs. 

Let  us  then  refolve  to  guard  againft  a 
paffion,  which  makes  fuch  havock  in  the 

brain, 
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brain,  and  produces  fo  much  diforder  inCHAF. 
the  imagination  and  judgment*  Let  us  en-  X. 
deavour  to  keep  down  the  fecret  fwellings^ — s-y* 
of  refentment,  and  ffcifle  the  very  firft  fug-  Section 
geftions  of  felf-efteem  $  and  to  eftabliih  *• 
our  mind  in  tranquillity  ;  and  fo  to  value 
nothing  in  our  own,  or  in  anothers  pof- 
feffion,  as  to  lofe  our  reafon  in  its  efteem 
or  purfuit.  And  as  the  propereft  way  to 
make  an  eftimate  of  ourfelves,  is  to  conli- 
der  ferioully,  what  it  is  we  value  or  de- 
fpife  in  others  ;  we  ought  not  to  admire  in 
ourfelves,  what  we  are  fo  ready  to  laugh 
at  in  our  neighbour.  Becaufe  the  folly 
lies  here  :  we  are  apt  to  pride  ourfelves  in 
worthlefs,  or  perhaps,  fhameful  things ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  count  that  dif» 
graceful,  which  is  our  greateft  and  trueft 
honour.  How  ridiculous  is  it,  for  a  man 
to  boaft  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  a  gay 
drefs,  or  a  new  title  ?  Which  flows  from 
want  of  reflection,  and  ignorance  of  our- 
felves ;  whereas  knowledge  and  humility 
come  upon  us  at  once.  And  much  lefs 
can  we  with  reafon  pride  ourfelves  in  thole 
things,  which  at  fome  time  of  our  life  we 
fhall  certainly  defpife  as  idle,  trifling,  in- 
fignificant,  and  it  may  be,  injurious  and 
hurtfuL 

And 
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Chap.      And  after  all  the  lovers  of  praife  take 

X.     wrong  meafures  to  attain  their  darling  ob- 

*"tr£rJ ject :    for,  would  a  vain  man  confult   his 

section  own  typjfo  he  WOuld  find,  that1  if  others 

knew  his  weaknefles,  as  well  as  he  himfelf 
doth,  he  could  not  have  the  impudence  to 
exped:  the  efteem  of  the  publick.  Or  if 
we  will  give  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing backward  and  forward,  on  the  feveral 
changes,  which  we  have  already  undergone 
and  hereafter  muft  try,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  greater  degrees  of  our  knowledge  and 
wifdom,  ferve  only  to  fhew  us  our  own 
imperfections  both  in  body  and  mind. 

Therefore  let  us  value  ourfelves  upon 
thofe  things,  which  fuperior  beings  think 
valuable ;  fince  that  is  the  only  way  for  us 
hereafter  not  to  fink  in  our  own  efteem. 
It  is  for  want  of  this  reflection  that  we  find 
the  whole  fpecies  of  our  youth,  and  grown 
men,  incorrigibly  prepoffefled  with  vanity, 
pride,  or  ambition,  according  to  the  refpec- 
tive  purfuits,  to  which  they  turn  themfelves 
in  life ;  by  which  means  the  world  is  in- 
fatuated with  the  love  of  appearances,  in- 
ftead  of  realities  and  fubftance  :  for,  the  vain 
man  takes  praife  for  honour,  the  proud 
man  ceremony  for  refpeft,  and  the  ambi- 
tious man  power  for  glory  and  honour. 
The  foundation  of  all  which  is,  that  they 

are 
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are  grounded  upon  falfliood :  for,  if  men, Chap. 
inftead  of  ftudying  to  appear  confiderable,     X, 
were  in  their  own  hearts  poffeffors  of  the'— m^mrJ 
requifites  for  efteem,    the  acceptance  they  Se£f$on 
otherwife  unfortunately  aim  at  would  he  as 
infeparable    from  them,    as   approbation  is 
from  truth  itfelf,   or  light  from  darknefs. 
As  it  is  the  nature  of  vanity  to  impofe  falfe 
fhews  for  truths ;  fo  does  it  alfo  turn  real 
pofleffions  into  imaginary    ones.      And  he 
that  affumes  to  himfelf  what  he  has  not, 
robs  himfelf  of  what  he  had  before.     From 
this   one  fourfe   arife  all   the   importers  in 
every  art  and  profeffion,  in  all  places,  among 
all  perfons,    in  converfation,    as  well  as  in 
bufinefs.      And   from    hence  it  is,    that   a 
vain  fellow  takes  twice  as  much  pains  to  be 
ridiculous,    as   would    make   him  fincerely 
agreeable  and  well  efteemed. 

11 9  I  confefs,  that  as  the  love  of  praife 
is  implanted  in  our  bofoms,  as  a  ftrong  in- 
centitive  to  worthy  adtions,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult tafk  to  get  above  a  defire  of  it  for 
things,,  that  fhould  be  wholly  indifferent  to 
us.  Thus  it  is  that  the  dreffing  part  of 
men  are  uneafy  till  they  are  regarded  for  a 
well-tied  cravat,  an  hat  cocked  with  an  un- 
common brifknefs,  a  very  well-chofen  coat, 
or  for  other  inftances  of  merit,  which  they 
are  impatient  to  fee  pafs  'without  fome  par- 
ticular obfervation.     And  women,    whofe 
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Chap. hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleafure  they  have, 
X.  in  the  confciouihefs  that  they  are  the  ob- 
1 — ^-Jjedt$  of  love  and  admiration,  are  ever 
Seaion  changing  the  air  of  their  countenances,  and 
2*  altering  the  attitude  of  their  bodies,  to  ftrike 
the  hearts  of  their  beholders  with  new  fenfe 
of  their  beauty,  fhape,  and  features.  This 
apparent  affedtation,  ariiing  from  an  ill-go- 
verned confcioufnefs,  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
wondered  at  in  fuch  loofe  and  trivial  minds 
as  thefe :  but  when  we  fee  it  reign  in  cha- 
racters of  worth  and  diftindlion  $  when  we 
fee  it  creep  into  the  heart  of  the  wife  man, 
as  well  as  into  that  of  the  coxcomb  and 
pedant,  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  with  fome 
indignation  lament  :  and  when  we  fee  a 
man  of  fenfe  look  about  for  applaufe,  and 
difcover  an  itching  inclination  to  be  com- 
mended, laying  traps  for  a  little  incenfe,  even 
from  thofe,  whofe  opinion  he  values  in  no- 
thing but  his  own  favour,  there  is  no  fafe- 
ty  againft  this  weaknefs ;  and  no-body  knows 
whether  he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not,  when  he 
gives  the  paffion  for  praife  an  unbridled  li- 
berty :  for,  our  pleafure  in  little  perfections 
robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for  great  vir- 
tues and  worthy  qualifications.  And  the 
wild  havock  afteftation  makes  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  which  fhould  be  mod  po- 
lite, is  vifible  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes : 
It  pufhes  men  not  only  into  impertinences  in 

con- 
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converfation,  but  alfo  in  their  premeditated  Chap, 
fpeeches  and  harangues.  X. 

The  pernicious  humour  of  taking  fnuff,  Se5fton 
and  looking  dirty  about  the  mouth,  by  way^  ^3 
of  ornament,  is  another  affectation  much  in 
fafhion  :  and  I  have  read  fomewhere  that  a 
certain  eminent  ftory-teller  and  politician, 
took  half  an  ounce  in  a  few  feconds,  and  did 
mortgage  a  pretty  tenement  near  the  town, 
merely  to  improve  and  dung  his  brains  with 
this  polifick  powder  of  tobacco.  A  pinch 
fupplies  the  place  of,  as  1  was  faying  >  and 
fo  fir,  and  then  the  fnuff-taker  goes  on  cur- 
rently enough  in  that,  which  the  learned 
call  the  inlipid  ftile.  An  obfervation  that 
ealily  leads  me  into  a  philofophick  reafon 
for  taking  fnuff,  which  is  done  only  to  fup- 
ply  with  fenfations  the  want  of  thought : 
for,  as  it  is  natural  to  lift  a  man's  hand  to  a 
fore,  when  he  fears  any  thing  coming  at 
him )  fo  when  a  perfon  feels  his  thoughts 
are  run  out,  and  has  no  more  to  fay,  it  is  as 
natural  to  fupply  his  weak  brain  with  pow- 
der at  the  noftrils  -y  as  the  neareft  place  of 
accefs  to  the  brain.  And  this  is  fo  evident, 
that  nature  fuggefts  the  ufe  according  to 
the  indigence  of  the  perfons,  who  ufe  this 
medicine,  without  being  prepoffeffed  with 
the  force  of  faftiion,  cuftom  or  pleafure. 
But  however  low  and  poor  the  taking  fnuff 
argues  a  man  to  be,  in  his  own  ftock  of 
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Chap. thoughts,  or  means  to  employ  his  brains  and 
X.  his  fingers :  yet  their  is  a  poorer  creature  in 
the  world  than  he,  and  this  is  a  borrower  of 
fnuff ;  a  fellow  that  keeps  no  box  of  his 
own,  but  is  always  afking  others  for  a  duft 
of  tobacco.  But  of  all  things  commend  me 
to  the  ladies,  who  are  got  into  this  pretty 
help  to  difcourfe,  talk  fo  much  and  are  to 
learned,  efpecially  if  they  are  above  being 
contradidted :  Yet  let  them  take  care  of  the 
accident,  which  is  reported  once  to  have  be- 
fel  one  of  their  fex,  who  had  a  very  pretty 
fellow  confined  in  her  clofet,  to  avoid  fome 
company  that  unawares  came  to  pay  her  a 
vifit ;  for,  as  fhe  made  an  excufe  to  go  in 
to  him  for  fome  implement  they  were  talk- 
ing of,  her  eager  gallant  fnatching  a  kifs,  and 
being  unaccuftomed  to  fnuff,  fome  grains 
from  off  her  upper  lip  made  him  fneeze  a- 
loud,  which  alarmed  the  vifitants,  and  made 
a  difcovery,  that  profound  reading,  very 
much  intelligence,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  who  and  who's  together,  could  not  fill 
her  vacant  hours  fo  much,  but  that  (he  was 
fometimes  obliged  to  defcend  to  entertain- 
ments of  a  lefs  fpiritual  nature. 

i!l»  But  to  refume  our  former  obfer- 
yations  :  as  the  defireof  fame  in  men  of  true 
wit  and  gallantry,  ^hews  itfelf  in  proper  in- 
ftances,  the  fame  defire  in  men,  who  have 
%hp  ambition,  without  proper  faculties,  runs 
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wild,  and  difcovers  itfelf  in  a  thoufand  ex- Chap. 
travagancies,  by  which  they  would  fignalize     X. 
themfelves  from  others,   and  gain  a  fet  of "TTf^ 
admirers  :    fo  that  the  motive  of  this  mon-          * 
ftrous  affectation  in    the  above-mentioned, 
and  the  like  particulars,    I  take  to  proceed 
from  that  noble  thirft  of  fame  and  reputati- 
on,   which  is  planted  in  the  human  heart : 
and  as  this  produces  elegant   writings,  and 
gallant  adtions,  in  men  of  great  abilities ;   it 
alfo  brings  forth  fpurious  productions  in  men, 
who  are  not  capable  of  diftinguifhing  them- 
felves by  things,    which  are  really  deferving 
of  praife.     But  blefled  be  our  genius,  that 
thefe  ill  qualities  are   to  be  found  only  in 
fuch  as  have  fo  little  minds,   as  to  circum- 
fcribe   their  thoughts   and  defigns,     within 
what  properly  relates  to  the  value,  which 
they  think  due  to   their  dear  and  amiable 
felves  :    ambition,  which   is  a  fault  of  fuch 
as  think  themfelves  born  for  moving  in  an 
higher  orb,  and  prefer  being  powerful  and 
mifchievous,  to  being  virtuous  and  obfcure, 
is  a  great  impediment  to  honour  and  virtue. 
Though, 

When  this  principle  meets  with  an  honeft 
mind,  and  great  abilities,  it  does  infinite  fer- 
vice  to  the  world :  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  man  only  thinks  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf, 
without  being  thus  qualified  for  it,  he  be- 
comes a  very  pernicious,  or  a  very  ridiculous 

part 
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Ch  A. p.  part  of  human  kind  :  yet  the  reftlefs  defire 
X.     of  exerting  themfelves  above  the  common 
v— st*—*  level  of  mankind,  is  not  to  be  refitted  in 
Sefiion  fome  tempers  5    and  minds  of  this   make, 
3«      may  be  obferved    in   every   condition    and 
ftate  ;    the  foil  of  whofe  confutation  runs 
into    tares  and  weeds,    when  they  do  not 
make  to  themfelves,  or  meet  with  employ- 
ment :  and  inftead  of  courting  proper  occa- 
fion  to  rife  above  others,    they  will  be  ever 
ftudious  of  pulling  others  down  to   them; 
it  being  the  common  refuge  of  difappointed 
ambition,    to  eafe  themfelves  by  detraction 
and  flander.     But  this  fhould  not  difcourage 
a  generous  mind  from  an  ambition,  if  not  to 
advance   itfelf  in  another  world,  at  leaft  to 
preferve  its  poft  in  it,  and  out-fhine  its  infe- 
riors in  virtue  here,  that  they  may  not  be 
put  above  it,  in  a  ftate  which  is  to  fettle  the 
diftin&ion  for  eternity  hereafter. 

Pride,  which  leadeth  to  a  good  end,  can- 
not be  a  vice,  lince  it  is  the  beginning  of 
virtue  ;  and  to  be  pleafed  with  juft  applaufe, 
is  fo  far  from  a  fault,  that  it  would  be  an 
ill  fymptom  in  a  woman,  who  fhould  not 
place  the  greateft  part  of  her  fatisfadtion  in 
it.  Humility  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  virtue  -> 
but  it  ceafeth  to  be  fo,  when  it  is  afraid  to 
fcorn  an  ill  thing.  Againfl  vice  and  folly, 
it  is  becoming  a  woman  to  be  haughty  ;  but 
{he  muft  not  carry  the  contempt  of  things 

to 
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to  arrogance  towards  perfons;  and  it  muftCHAP, 
be  done  with  fitting  diftindion,  elfe  it  may     X. 
be  inconfiftent,  by  being  unfeafonable.     A  — v~ 
pride  that  raifeth  a  little  anger  to  be  out-  Se^Iion 
done  in  any  thing  that  is  good,  will  havefo     3 
good  an  effed:,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  allow 
it  to  be  a  fault.   It  is  fafer  for  a  woman  to  be 
thought  too  proud  than  too  familiar. 

It  is  our  great  comfort,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  providence  has  placed  mankind  in  dif- 
ferent ftations  of  life,  the  higheft  ftation 
of  human  life  is  to  be  attained  by  each  man 
that  pretends  to  it :  for,  every  man  can  be  as 
valiant,  as  generous,  as  wife,  and  as  merciful, 
as  the  faculties  and  opportunities,  which  God 
and  fortune  have  bleffed  him  with  will  per- 
mit. The  perfon  that  can  fay  to  himfelf,  I 
do  as  much  good,  and  am  as  virtuous,  as  my 
moft  earneft  endeavours  will  allow  me, 
whatever  is  his  ftation  in  the  world  ;  he  is,  to 
himfelf,  poffefled  of  the  higheft  honour,  and 
greateft  happinefs  :  and  if  ambition  is  not 
thus  turned,  it  is  no  other  than  a  continual 
fucceffion  of  anxiety  and  vexation  of  fpirit ; 
but  when  it  has  this  caft,  it  invigorates  the 
mind;  and  the  confcioufnels  of  its  own 
worth,  is  a  reward,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  envy,  reproach,  or  detraction,  to 
take  away.  Hence  I  infer,  that  the  feat  of 
folid  honour  is  in  a  man's  own  bofom,  and 
no  one  can  want  fupport,  who  is  in  poflef- 

fion 
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CHAP.fion  of  an  honeft  confcience  j  but  he  who 
X,     would  fuffer  the  reproaches  of  it  for  other 

*~— v^  greatnefs,    which  can  by  no  means  equal  it. 

Seaion  por>  fafa  an  ambition  would  be  independant, 
and  would  confift  only  in  a&ing  what  to  a 
man's  own  mind  appears  moft  great  and 
praife- worthy  :  it  is  a  purfuit  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  and  is  only  a  regular  profecu- 
tion  of  what  is  approved  by  every  one  ;  and 
as  no  body  can  be  robbed  of  their  good  in- 
tention, it  can  be  interrupted  by  no  out- 
ward accidents;  and  fuch  an  ambition  pufhes 
the  foul  to  fuch  actions,  as  are  apt  to  pro- 
cure honour  and  reputation  to  itfelf :  and 
if  we  carry  our  reflections  higher,  we  might 
difcover  further  ends  of  providence  in  im- 
planting this  paflion  in  us. 

Men  of  the  greateft  abilities,  are  moft 
fired  with  ambition ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  leaft  aftua- 
ted  by  it.  There  would  be  but  fmall  im- 
provements in  the  world,  were  not  there 
fome  common  principle  of  aftion  working 
equally  with  all  mankind ;  of  which  fort  is  the 
principle  ambition,  or  a  defire  of  fame ;  by 
which  great  endowments  are  not  fuffered  to 
lie  idle  and  ufelefs  to  the  publick,  and  ma- 
ny vicious  men  are  over-reached,  as  it  were, 
and  engaged,  contrary  to  their  natural  in- 
clinations, in  a  glorious  and  laudable  courfe 
of  life.     Yet  were  not  this  defire  of  fame 
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veryftrong,    the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  Chap. 
and  the  danger  of  lofing  it  when  obtained,     X. 
would  be  fufficient  to  deter  a  man  from  a*— try* 
purfuit  fo  vain  and  troublefome.     For,  there  SeSion 
are  but  few  whofe  virtues  are  not  obfcured      3- 
by  the   ignorance,    prejudice,   or    envy  ofu,,,^r**,' 
thofe,   that  look  on  $   for  as  much,  as  fome 
men  cannot  difcern  between  a  noble  and  a 
mean  a&ion  ;   others  are  apt  to  attribute 
them  to  fome  falfe  end  or  invention  $    and 
others  purpofely  mifreprefent,  or  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  all   that  we  do;    others 
vary  in  their  praifes  of  one,    who  fets  too 
great  a  value  on  them,  leaft  they  fhould  raife 
him  too  high  in  his  own  imagination  :   and, 
finally,  fome  men  take  an  ill-natured  plea- 
fure  in  croffing  our  inclinations,  and  difap- 
pointing  us  in  what  we  moft  delight  our- 
felves. 

Again  -,  this  defire  of  fame,  naturally  be- 
trays the  ambitious  man  into  fuch  indecen- 
cies, as  are  a  lefTening  to  his  reputation  and 
honour.  Vanity  is  the  natural  weaknefs  of 
an  ambitious  man,  which  expofes  him  to 
the  fecret  fcorn  and  derilion  of  thofe  he 
converfes  with,  and  ruins  the  character  he 
induftrioufly  endeavours  to  advance  :  it  of- 
ten puts  him  upon  empty  boafts  and  often- 
tations  of  himfelf,  and  betrays  him  into 
vain,  fantaflick  recitals  of  his  own  perfor- 
mances.    Such  a  one  is  ever  afraid,  leaft 

any 
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Chap. any  of  his  actions  mould  be  thrown  away  in 
X.    private,    leaft  his  defer ts  fhould  be  conceal- 

t v — ~>  ed  from  the  notice  of  the  world,  or  receive 

Seffion  any  difadvantage  from  the  reports  made  of 
4«  them  by  others.  The  vain  man's  difcourfe 
generally  leans  one  way  and,  whatever  is 
the  fubjed:  of  it,  tends  obliquely,  either  to 
the  detracting  from  others,  or  to  the  extolling 
of  himfelf  for  excellencies,  which  none  but 
himfelf  can  fee  that  he  is  poffefied  of.  Which 
defire  of  fame,  is  looked  on  as  a  meannefs 
and  an  imperfection  wherever  it  is  found : 
whereas,  a  folid  and  fubftantial  greatnefs  of 
foul,  looks  down  with  a  generous  neglecft 
on  the  cenfures  and  applaufes  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  places  a  man  beyond  the  little 
noife  and  ftrife  of  the  malicious. 

JL  V  •  Fame  is  a  thing  difficult  to  be 
obtained  by  all,  but  particularly  by  thofe 
who  thirft  after  it  ;  fince  moft  men  have  fo 
much  either  of  ill-nature,  or  of  warinefs, 
as  not  to  gratify  and  footh  the  vanity  of  the 
ambitious  man.  And  fince  this  very  thirft 
after  fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  fuch 
indecencies,  as  are  a  lefTening  to  his  repu- 
tation, and  is  itfelf  looked  upon  as  a  weak- 
ness in  the  beft  of  men  ;  it  certainly  is  a  for- 
cible exception,  that  there  cannot  be  any  fo- 
lid happinefs  in  the  fuccefs  of  ambition  :  for, 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  meaneft  of  the 
people  to  difturb  us  by  calumny,  if  we  va- 
lue 
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lue  popular  praife.  For,  we  cannot  look  into  Chap. 
a  village,  but  we  fee  crowds  in  a&ual  pof     X. 
feffion,    of  what  we  feek  only  the  appear-  < — ^7— * 
ance,  if  we  value  the  fame  of  being  happy.  Seclton 
Befides,  there  is,  I  know  not  what  malig-     4« 
nity  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  to  op- 
pofe  us,  in  what  they  fee  us  fond  of ;  and 
it  is  a  certain  exception  againft  a  man's  re- 
ceiving  applaufe,    that  he  vifibly  courts  it 
in  his  behaviour,  fhould  it  not  weigh  with 
great  and  underftanding  fpirits  to  curb  this 
paffion,  when  they  fee  it  in  the  lives  of 
fuch,    as  one   would  believe,  were  far  e- 
nough  removed  from  the  ways  of  ambi- 
tion, pride,  and  affectation  ?    Do   not  the 
country   fquires   of  this   nation,    even   eat 
and  drink  out  of  pride  and  ambition  ?  And 
fhall  not  a  vain-glorious  fox-hunter  enter- 
tain half  a  country,    for  the  oftentation  of 
his  beef  and  beer,  without  the  leaft  affedti- 
on  for  any  of  the  crowd  that  lit  at  his  ta- 
ble ?  His  vanity  is  to  feed  them  ;  becaufe  he 
thinks  it  a  fuperiority  over  them  that  he  does 
fo :  and  they  devour  him ;  becaufe  they  know 
that  he  treats  them  out  of  infolenceand  often- 
tation.    And  though  this,  indeed,  is  ambi- 
tion in  grotefque,    it  may  figure  to  us  the 
condition  of  politer  men,    whofe  only  pur- 
fuit  is  publick  fame. 
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CHAP.     XL 

Of  Jujlice  and  Honefty. 

The  Contents. 

Chap.    I.  Of  the  injuftice  of  judging  men  in  grofs ; 
XI.  with fome  obfervations  on  phyfiognomy  and 

appearances.  II.  Of  plain  dealing,  dif- 
cretion  and  cunning.  III.  Of  debtors  and 
of  running  into  debt. 

Y  next  confideration   fhall  be  to 
trace  the  fteps  of  juftice  and  ho- 
nefty, and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  dis- 
cover  the  means,    by   which  thefe   noble 
principles  are  frequently  corrupted  and  de- 
feated. 

It  is  a  piece  of  juftice  we  owe  to  one  a- 
nother,  to  think  evil  of  no  perfon  ;  and  to 
do  unto  all  men,  as  we  would  they  fhould 
do  unto  us  :  yet  I  cannot  help  obferving, 
how  men  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  blinded 
with  prejudice  and  inclination ;  how  readi- 
ly they  pronounce  to  every  man's  character, 
which  they  can  give  in  two  words ;  and 
make  him  either  good  for  nothing,  or  qua- 
lified for  every  thing  :  whereas  did  we 
rightly   confider   our  natural   compoiition, 

there 
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there  is,    indeed,    no  fuch  thing  as  a  per- Chap. 
fon  entirely  good  or  bad  $    virtue  and  vice*     XI. 
are  blended  and  mixed  together,  in  a  greater  ^ — *~— ' 
or  lefs  proportion  in  every  one  ;    and  if  we  ^e^l0n 
fearch  for  fome  particular  good  quality  in 
its  moll  eminent  degree  of  perfection,  we 
mail  often  find  it  in  a  mind,    where  it  is 
darkened  and  eclipfed  by  an  hundred  other 
irregular  paffions  and  inclinations, 

Thofe,    who  fearch  thoroughly  into  hu- 
man nature,  will  find  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  value  of  their  fellow 
creatures ;  and  that  mens  characters  are  not 
thus  to  be  given  in  general  words  :  for,  be-* 
fides  the  partiality  and  injuftice  of  giving 
our  judgment  upon  men  in  grofs,  who  are 
fuch  a  compofition  of  virtues  and  vices,  of 
good  and  evil ;  I  might  carry  this  reflection 
ftill  further,  and  make  it  extend  to  moil  of 
their  deeds.     The  very  fame    action  may 
fometimes  be  fo  odly  circumftanced,    that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  punifhed  or  rewarded.     Did  we  fairly 
weigh  every  circumflance,    we  mould  fre- 
quently find  men  obliged  to  do  that  action 
we  at  firfl  fight  condemn,   in  order  to  avoid 
another  we  mould  have  been  much  more 
difpleafed  at  :  Or,  did  we  nicely  examine 
fuch  actions,  as  appear  more  dazling  to  the 
eye,  we  fliould  fincf  mofl  of  them  either  de- 
ficient and  lame  in  feveral  parts,  produced 

by 
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Chap,  by  a  bad  ambition,  or  directed  to  an  ill  ufe  : 

XI.    therefore,    as  men  have  either  no  character 

v-^-v~-'at  all;    or  that  of  being  inconfiftent  with 

beef  ton  themfelves,  they  fin  againft  juftice  that  judge 

J^  j  of  all  men  in  the  grofs. 

It  is  true,  that  the  wife  man  faithr  we 
may  be  diftinguilhed  by  our  countenance, 
air,  gate,  or  our  behaviour ;  and  we  gene- 
rally fee,  that  every  one,  in  fome  degree, 
think  themfelves  mafters  of  that  art,  which 
is  generally  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
phyfiognomy  ;  and  naturally  form  to  them- 
felves the  character  or  fortune  of  a  ftranger, 
from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his 
countenance  :  fo  that  we  are  no  fooner  pre- 
sented to  any  one  we  never  faw  before,  but 
we  are  immediately  ftruck  with  the  idea 
of  a  proud,  a  referved,  an  affable,  or  a 
good-natured  man  :  and,  upon  our  firft  go- 
ing into  company  of  ftrangers,  our  benevo- 
lence or  averfion,  awe  or  contempt,  fre- 
quently rifes  naturally  towards  feveral  par- 
ticular perfons,  before  we  have  heard  then% 
fpeak  a  fingle  word,  or  fo  much  as  know, 
who  they  are  that  we  fo  readily  pafs  our 
judgment  upon.  Becaufe,  as  it  is  commonly 
thought,  that  as  a  man  hath  in  his  mould 
Of  his  face  a  remote  likenefs  to  that  of  an 
ox,  a  fheep,  a  lion,  an  hog,  or  any  other 
creature:  he  hath  the  fame  refemblance  in 
the  frame  of  his  mind,    and  is  fubject  to 

thofe 
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ihofe  paffions  which  are  predominant  in  the  Chap. 
creature  that  appears  in  his  face.  But  whe-     XI. 
ther  or  no  the  different  motions  of  the  ani- — g^ 
mal  fpirits  in  different  paffions,    may  have  bection 
any  effecT;  on  the  mould  of  the  face,  when 
the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender^    or 
whether  the  fame  kind  of  fouls  require  the 
fame  kind  'of  habitations,  1  am  not  able  tQ 
determine. 

But,  I  think,  nothing  can  be  mote  glo^ 
rious  in  fuch  cafes,  than  for  a  man  to  give 
the  lie  to  his  countenance,  and  to  be  an 
honeft,  juft,  good-natured  man,  in  fpite  of 
all  thofe  marks  and  Signatures,  which  na- 
ture feems  to  have  fet  upon  him  for  the 
contrary  vices :  which,  I  apprehend,  Can 
never  fail  thofe,  who,  inftead  of  being  ex- 
afperated  by  their  own  looks,  or  envying 
the  looks  of  others,  apply  themfel ves  en- 
tirely to  the  cultivating  of  their  minds,  and 
getting  thofe  beauties,  which  are  more  or- 
namental, and  more  lafting.  Befides,  there 
is  a  double  praife  due  to  virtue  and  goo<J 
manners,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that 
feems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  vice  and  ill  breeding.  I  doubt  not? 
therefore,  but  that  I  may  fee  many  an 
amiable  piece  of  deformity,  and  a  certain 
chearfulnefs  in  as  bad  a  fyftem  of  features^ 
as  ever  was  clapped  together  ;  and  fuch  a 
one  will  appear  more  lovely,   than  all  the 

bloom- 
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Chap. blooming  charms  of  an  ambitious  beau,  or 
XI.    an  infolent  coquet. 


In  order  to  avoid  the  doing  of  a 
mean  thing,  and  to  efcape  the  imputation 
of  unjuft  or  dilhonefc,  we  muft  deal  plainly 
with  all  mankind  :  we  muft  not  be  carried 
away  with  an  artful  behaviour,  but  chufe 
rather  to  be  accounted  difcreet  than  cun- 
ning :  for,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  think 
difcretion  the  moll  ufeful  talent  a  man  can 
be  mafter  of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be 
the  accomplifhment  of  a  little,  mean,  unge- 
nerous foul.  Solid  difcretion  points  out  the 
nobleft  ends,  and  purfues  the  moft  proper 
and  laudable  means  of  obtaining  them : 
cunning  has  only  felfilh  aims,  and  fticks  at 
nothing,  which  may  make  them  fucceed  to 
mean  purpofes  :  difcretion  has  large  and  ex- 
tended views,  and,  like  a  well  formed  eye, 
commands  a  whole  horizon :  cunning  is  a 
kind  of  fhort-flghtednefs,  that  difcovers  the 
minuteft  objefts,  which  are  near  at  hand, 
but  is  not  able  to  difcern  things  at  a  diftance, 
fo  as  to  guard  againft  misfortune.  Difcre- 
tion,  the  more  it  is  difcovered,  gives  a 
greater  authority  to  the  perfon  who  polfef- 
fes  it :  cunning  once  detected,  lofes  its  force, 
and  makes  a  man  incapable  in  bringing  a- 
bout  even  thofe  events,  wThich  he  might 
Jiave  done,  had  he  palled  only  for  a  plain 
fair  dealer.    Difcretion  is  the  perfe&ion  of 
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reafon,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  oFCh  ap. 
life  :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  inftinct,  that  on-     XL 
ly  looks  out   after  our  immediate  intereft s — *v~y* 
and  welfare,    which  it  is  always  ready  to  Section 
promote,  by  any  bafe,  and,  fometinies,  by 
unwarrantable  means :  it  often  degenerates* 
into  the  fhameful  art  of  cheating,  and  {harp- 
ing. 

Thus  we  fee  not  only  the  gamefter,  but 
men  that  would  be  accounted  fair  dealers, 
guilty  of  this  crime.     There  are  fome  that 
are  worth  above  50,000  /.  by  means  much 
more  indirect  than  by  falfe  dice.     A  game- 
fter,   bad  as  he  is,   is  much  the  honefter 
man  than  the  griping  ufiirer  3  the  one  gets 
money  by  men's  follies,  and  the  other  gets 
his  by  their  diftrefles :  the  griping  ufurer  is 
a  creature  that  cheats  with  credit,  and  is  a 
robber  in  the  habit  of  a  friend.     He  ftiould 
know  himfelf  to  be  but  a  repofitory  for  cafh  : 
he  is  juft  fuch  an  utenfil  as  his  iron  cheft, 
and   may  rather  be  faid  to   hold  money, 
than  to  poflefs  it  :   the  declining  merchant 
communicates  his  griefs  to  him,    and  he 
augments  them  by  extortion,  belides  he  that 
borrows,  does  it  out  of  neceffity ;  he  that 
plays,    does  it  out  of  choice,  and  for  his 
diverfion.     Therefore,   if  any  regard  is  to 
be  had  to  the  merit  of  the  perfons  we  in- 
jure, he  certainly  is  the  more  blameable, 
that  opprefles  an  unhappy  man,    than  he 
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Chap. that  cheats  a  foolifhone:  there  is  nobody 

XI.    exempt  from  the  adverfe  ftrokes  of  fortune  j 

^ — vt— '  and  he  who  adds  to  them,  when  he  might 

beBion  relieve  thema   is  certainly  a  worfe  fubjecl, 

3.*      than  he,  who  unburdens  a  m^n  overloaden 

with  fo  much  profperity  that  he  becomes 

uneafy  therewith  till  it  is  taken  from  him. 

JlIJl*  But,  as  all  this  evil  is  the  com- 
panion of  debtj  and  debt  the  natural  con- 
sequent of  bad  oeconomy^  I  fhall,  endeavour 
to  deter  you  from  contracting  debts  above 
your  real  or  fettled  income,  by  laying  be- 
fore you  the  bad  effects,  which  fuch  a  con- 
duct h?is  both  upon  tfce  debtor  and  creditor. 

For,  is  it  not  a  fad  thing  to  hear  a  fhop- 
keeper  fay,  I  am  become  a  bankrupt,  by 
trufting  goods  to  perfons  of  quality  ;  who 
have  brought  poverty  and  difirefs  upon  the 
world  below  them,  while  they  themfejves. 
are  funk  in  pleafures  and  luxury^  fupporte^ 
at  the  expence  of  thofe  very  perfons  whom 
they  treated  with  negligence,  as  if  they  did 
not  know  whether  they  dealt  with  them 
or  not ;  and  yet  the  root  of  this  evil  does 
not  always  proceed  from  injuftice  in  the 
men  of  figure,  but  often  from  a  falfe  gran- 
deur, which  they  take  upon  them  in  being 
unacquainted  with  their  own  bufinefs ;  not 
considering  how  mean  a  part  they  act  whe$ 
their  names  and  characters  are  fubjected  to, 

the 
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the  little  arts  of  their  dependants  and  fer-CHAP, 
vants  5  though  it  is  with  many,  a  natural     XI. 
confequence  of  being  a  man   of  fortune,  * — v-—^ 
that  they  are  not  to  underftand  the  difpofal  ^e®tm 
of  it;  and  they  feem  to  lpng  tfo  come  to    _3* 
their  eftates,    only  to  put  themfelves  un- 
der new  tutors  and  managers,     Infomuch 
that  it  has  been  known  that  a  young  fel- 
low, who  was  regularly  bred  to  the  law, 
and  was  very  expert  at  it,  till  he  had  an 
eftate  fallen  to  him  5  and  who  could  before 
prove  the  next  land  he  call  his  eye  upon 
his  own  5  and  was  fo  fharp,  that  a  man, 
at  firft  light,  would  give  him  a  fmall  fum 
for  a  general  receipt,  whether  he  owed  him 
any  thing  or  not,  upon  coming  to  an  eftate 
has  immediately  forgot  all  his  diffidence  of 
mankind,   and  become  the  rnoft  manage- 
able thing  breathing  ;  fo  as  immediately  to 
v/ant  a  ftirring  man  to  take  upon  him  his 
affairs,  to  receive  and  pay,  and  do  every 
thing,  which  htt  himfelf  was  now  too  line 
a  gentleman  to  underftand,  and   manage  ; 
till  at  laft  he,  who  would  have  got  an  eftate, 
had  he  not  come  to  one,  is  'n  a  fair  way  to 
ftarve ;  becaufe  one  fell  to  him.     I  would 
tell  thefe   fine  gentlemen,  and  all  fuch  like 
managers,  that  they  are  much  miftaken  in 
the  fcnfc  of  fuperiority,    to  believe  that  a 
figure,  or  an  equipage  gives  them  precedency 
to  other  people. 
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Chap.  The  gentry  of  England  formerly  main- 
;XI.  tained  their  pre-eminence  over  the  lower 
v — /"^rank,  by  their  bounty,  munificence,  and 
^'^hofpitaljty  5  and  it  is  a  very  unhappy  change 
•J$^  if  at  prefent,  by  themfelves,  or  their  agents, 
the  luxury  of  the  gentry  is  fapported  by 
the  credit  of  the  trader  or  fhop-keeper. 
And  though  nothing  can  create  refped:  from 
mankind,  but  laying  obligations  upon  them  $ 
it  may  very  reafonably  be  concluded,  that 
if  it  were  put  into  a  due  ballance,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  ftate  of  the  account,  many, 
who  believe  themfelves  in  pofTeliion  of  a 
large  fliare  of  dignity  in  the  world,  muft 
give  place  to  them,  who  are  much  beneath 
them :  For  the  greatelt  of  all  diftindions 
in  civil  life,  is  that  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
fo  that  he,  who  can  fay  to  another,  Pray 
mailer,  or,  pray,  my  lord,  give  me  my 
own ;  can  as  juftly  tell  him,  it  is  a  fantas- 
tical diftindion  you  take  upon  you,  to  pre- 
tend to  pafs  upon  the  world,  for  my  maf- 
ter  or  lord  ;  when  at  the  fame  time,  that 
I  wear  your  livery,  you  owe  me  wages  : 
Or,  while  I  wait  at  your  door,  you  are  a- 
ihamed  to  fee  me,  till  you  have  paid  my 
bill  for  your  coach,  your  cloaths,  or  it  may 
be,  for  the  maintenance  of  your  family. 
Would  not  one  then  think  it  impoffible, 
that  a  man,  who  is  given  to  con  trad:  debts, 
and  knows,  that  his  creditor  has,  from  that 
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moment,  in  which  he  tranfgreffes  payment,  Chap. 
fo  much,  as  that  demand  comes  to,  in  his  XI. 
debtor's  honour,  fortune  and  liberty,  fhould  <— ■ -v^-^ 
ever  enjoy  a  peaceable  mind  ?  Would  not  Sediion 
one  think  he  did  not  know,  that  his  ere-  3  • 
ditor  can  fay  the  worft  thing  imaginable  oj 
him ;  to  wit,  that  he  is  unjuft,  without  de- 
famation ;  and  can  feize  his  perfon,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  an  affault,  when  we 
fee  no  reformation,  nor  care  to  pay  his 
debts  ?  Yet,  fuch  is  the  loofe  and  abandon- 
ed turn  of  fome  men's  minds,  that  they 
can  live  under  thofe  conflant  apprehenfions, 
and  frill  go  on  to  encreafe  the  caufe  of  fo 
much  difgrace,  I  apprehend  that  there 
cannot  be  a  more  low  and  fervile  condition, 
than  to  be  afhamed,  or  afraid,  to  fee  any 
one  man  breathing  -y  and  yet  he,  that  is 
much  in  debt,  is  in  that  condition  with  re- 
lation to  all  his  creditors.  The  debtor  is 
the  creditor's  criminal,  and  all  the  officers 
of  power  and  ftate,  whom  we  behold,  make 
fo  great  a  figure,  are  no  other  than  fo  ma- 
ny perfons  in  authority,  to  make  good  his 
charge  againft  the  unjuft  dealer.  And  as 
human  fociety  depends  upon  his  having  the 
vengeance  law  allots  him  ;  the  debtor  owes 
his  liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as 
the  felon  does  his  life  to  his  fovereign. 
Yet  I  would  not  be  thought  to  be  thus 
fevere  againft  all  debtors ;  for  there  are  in- 
deed circumftances,  wherein  men  of  honeft 

nature 
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Chap. natures  may  become  liable  to  debts,  by 
XL  fome  unadvifed  behaviour  in  any  great  point 
*-— V7- 'of  their  life,  or  mortgaging  a  man's  hone- 
Seaion  fty^  as  a  fecurity  for  that  of  another,  and 
3'  the  like  :  thefe  inftances  are  fo  particular 
and  circumftantiated,  that  they  cannot  come 
within  general  confiderations  ;  but  I  only 
declaim  againft  fuch  as  keep  up  a  farce  of 
retinue  and  grandeur,  within  their  own 
houfes  3  and  fhall  fhrink  at  the  expectation 
of  furly  demands,  at  their  doors,  or  about 
their  coaches.  Is  it  not  a  deplorable  cafe^ 
that  many  families  have  put  it  into  a  kind 
of  method  of  being  in  debt  from  generation 
to  generation  ?  The  father  mortgages  when 
his  fon  is  very  young ;  and  the  boy  is  to 
marry,  as  foon  as  he  is  at  age  to  redeem  it, 
and  find  portions  for  his  fifters  ;  and  he,  no 
ways  degenerating  from  the  qualifications 
of  his  anceftors,  fhall  continue  in  the  fame 
way  of  living,  at  the  expence  of  the  trades- 
men. The  free  manner,  in  which  people 
of  fafhion  are  difcourfed  of,  on  thefe  ac- 
counts, is  but  a  juft  reproach  of  their  fai- 
lures in  this  kind.  To  hear  one  complain 
that  fuch  a  lady's  finery  is  the  occafion 
that  his  own  wife  and  daughter  appear  fo 
long  in  the  fame  gown :  Another,  that  all 
the  furniture  of  her  vifiting  apartment  are 
no  more  her's,  than  the  fcenery  of  a  play 
are  the  proper  goods  of  the  adxefs  :  And 
the  butcher  and  the  poulterer  faying,  ttat 

at 
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at  their  proper  charge,  all  that  family  has  Chap. 
been  maintained,  fince  they  laft  came  from    XI. 
their  country  feat,  fhould  deter  the  rich  and' — £7** 
the  noble  from  fuch  fcandalous  practices.  »ec*i0® 
And  what  ihall  I  fay  of  the  melancholy  rela-     3- 
tions  of  the  great  neceffities  tradefmen  are  dri-' 
ven  to,  who  fupport  their  credit  in  fpight  of 
the  faithlefs  promifes,  which  are  made  them^ 
and  the  abatement,  which  they  fuffer  when 
paid,  by  the  extortion  of  upper  fervants?  And, 
fhould  not  thefe  reflections  flop  the  moft 
thoughtlefs  n>an,  in  the  career  of  his  plea- 
fures,  if  rightly  reprefented  to  his  views  ? 
Let  fiich  people  reflect,  that  no  one  is  mafter 
of  his  eftate,  wife,  or  family,  longer  than 
he  continues  to  improve,  cherifh,  and  main- 
tain them,  upon  the  bafls  of  his  own  proper- 
ty, without  incurfions  upon  his  neighbours*. 

He,  who  has  not  a  regard  to  ftridl  juftice  in 
ths  commerce  o£  life,  can  be  capable ofno  good 
action  in  any  other  kind  >  but  he,  who  lives 
below  his  income,  lays  up  every  moment  of  life 
armour  againft  a  bafe  world,  that  will  cover 
all  his  frailties,  while  he  is  fo  fortified ;  and 
enlarge  them,  when  he  is  naked  and  void  of 
help.  The  only  excufe  that  appears  in  the 
favour  of  the  genteel  debtors,  is,  that  as 
there  are  tempers  made  for  command,  and 
others  for  obedience,  fo  there  are  men  born 
for  acquiring  pofieffions,  and  others  incapaf 
ble  of  being  better  than  mere  lodgers  in  the 

houfes 
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CuAP.houfes  of  their  anceftors,  and  have  it  not  in 
XI.    their  very  compofition   to  be  proprietors  of 
«— -V7— 'any  thing  they  poffefs ;  and  being   moved 
Section  onjy  by  tjie  mere  effeds  of  impulfe,  their 
3*      good- will  and  difefteem  are  to  be  regarded 
equally  \  as  neither  is  the  effect  of  their  judg- 
ment.    A  loofe  temper  makes  a  man  pro- 
fufe  of  what  is  his  own,  and  covetous  of 
what  is  anothers.     Thefe  men  are  ufually 
amiable  to  ordinary  eyes  -,  but  in  the  fight 
of  reafon,  nothing  is  laudable  but  what  is 
guided  by  reafon  and  difcretion.     Therefore 
the  covetous  prodigal  is  of  all  others  the 
worft  man  in  fociety  :  if  he  would  but  take 
time  to  look  into  himfelf,  he  would  find 
his  foul  all  over  wounded  with  broken  vows 
and  promifes ;  and  his  retrofped;  on  his  own 
aftions  would  not  confift  of  refleftions  upon 
thofe  good  refolutions  after  mature  thought, 
which  are  the  true  life  of  a  reafonable  crea- 
ture, but  the  naufeous  memory  of  imper- 
fect pleafures,    idle  dreams,  and  occafional 
diverfions. 

There  is  another  fatal  error,  if  that  may 
be  called  by  fo  foft  a  name,  which  entails 
debts  upon  an  eftate,-  and  proceeds  from  a 
falfe  fhame  of  appearing,  what  they  really 
are  ;  when  the  contrary  behaviour  would  in 
a  ihort  time  advance  them  to  the  condition, 
wjiich  they  would  perfwade  the  world  they 
are  in.     Such  a  one  endures  the  torments  of 

pa- 
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poverty  to  avoid  the  name  of  being  lefs  weal- Chap. 
thy:    they  that  go  to  his  houfe  fee  great    XI. 
plenty ;  bat  are  ferved  in  a  manner  that  fhews *T"vr*J 
it  is   all  unnatural,    and   that   the  matter's  ^^^ 
mind  is  not  at  home  in  the  midtt  of  all  his     3 
grandeur.  And  what  gives  the  unhappy  man' 
this  peevifhnefs  of  fpirit,  is,  that  his  eftate  is 
dipped,  and  is  eating  out  with  ufury;  and 
yet  he  has  not  the  heart  to  fell  any  part 
thereof,  to  pay  his  debts.     A  haughty  fto- 
mach,  at  the  coft  of  reftlefs  nights,  conftant 
inquietudes,  danger  of  affronts,  and  a  thou- 
fand  namelefs  inconveniences,  preferves  this 
canker  in  his  fortune,  rather  than  it  fhould 
be  faid  he  is  a  man  of  fewer  hundreds  a 
year  than  he  has  been  commonly  efteemed  ; 
whereas  to  pay  for,  perfonate  and  keep  in  a 
man's  hands,  a  greater  eftate  than  he  really 
has,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  unpardonable 
vanity,  and  mutt  in  the  end  reduce  to  dif- 
honour  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  :    Yet  it 
is  impoflible  to  convince  fuch  a  one,  that  if 
he  fold  as  much  as  would  pay  off  that  debt, 
he  would  fave  four  (hillings  in  the  pound, 
which  he  gives  for  the  vanity  of  being  the 
reputed  matter  of  what  he  does  not  enjoy. 

And  here  I  can't  but  reflecl  on  the  different 
effects,  which  the  fear  and  fhame  of  pover- 
ty produce.  He  that  is  moved  by  the  fhame 
of  poverty  launches  into  unneceflary  equi- 
page, vain  expence,  andlavifh  entertainments : 

fear 
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Chap. fear  of  poverty  makes  another  allow  him*- 
XI.    felf  only  plain  neceffaries,  appear  without  a 
*•— -^7— '  fervant,    fell  his  own  corn,    attend  his  la- 
Sedlion  hours,  and  be  himfelf  an  example  of  labour. 
3*      Shame  of  poverty  makes  one  go  every  day  a 
ftep  nearer  to  it b.  and  fear  of  poverty  ftirs 
up  another  to  make  every  day  fome  far- 
ther progrefs  from  it.     So  that  tho*  the  mo- 
tive of  action  is  of  fo  near  affinity  in  both,  and 
may  be  refolved  into  this,  that  to   each  of 
them  poverty  is  the  greateft  of  all  evils  ;  yet 
are  their  manners  very  widely  different,   and 
thefe  different  motives  produce  the  exceffes, 
which  men  are  guilty  of,  in  the  negligence 
of,   and  provifion   for  themfelves.      Ufury, 
flock-jobbing,  extortion  and  oppreffion,  have 
their  feed  in  the  dread  of  want ;  and  vanity, 
riot  and  prodigality,  from  the  fhame  of  it  t 
and  a$  both  thefe  exceffes  are  infinitely  be- 
low the  purfuit  of  a  reafonable  creature,  it 
would  methinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of  life  that 
every  man  would  point  to  himfelf  what  fum 
he  would  refolve  not   to  exceed  in  his  ex- 
pences.  By  this  means  he  might,  as  it  were, 
cheat  himfelf  into  a  tranquility  on  this  fide 
of  that   expectation ;  or  convert  what   he 
fhould  get  above  it  to  nobler  ufes,  than  his 
©wn  neceffities  and  pleafures. 
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The  Contents. 

I*  Of  the  advantages  of  a  competent  fortune  $Chap 
of  getting  riches,  and  of  being  reduced  to    jcjj 
poverty.     II.  What  it  is  that  makes  a  man  j^y^j 
truly  great.     III.  JJw  far  we  may  affume 
to  ourfehes  the  honour  due  to  our  ancejlors^ 
family,  and  birth  ;  /hewing,    that  true  no- 
bility confejleth  not  in  birth,  titles,    and  ho- 
nours, but  in  virtue  :    alfo  of  the  folly  of 
a  levee.     IV.  Of  patrons  and  dependants. 
V.  Of  gentlemen's  behaviour  to  their  chap- 
lains. :   VI.  Of  gentlemen  5   and  of  fome  of 
their  relaxations.       VII,    Of  covetoufnefs^ 
and  its  bad  effeSls :  and  of  money,  ujurerst 
and  ujury. 

t~W~*\  H  E  beft  and  wifeft  of  men,  though  SeBim 
they  may  poffibly  defpife  a  good 
■*■  part  of  thofe  things,  which  the 
world  calls  pleafures,  can,  I  think,  hardly 
be  infenfible  of  that  weight  and  dignity, 
which  a  moderate  fhare  of  wealth  adds  to 
their  characters,  words,  and  deeds  :  and 
every  man  of  good  common  fenfe,  may,  if 
he  pleafes,  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life, 

moft 
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Chap,  moil  certainly  be  rich  :    for,    it  is  in  the 

XII.    power  of  every  one  alike  to  be  thrifty.     I 

« — syJ  believe,  there  are  very  few  perfons,  who,  if 

Seffiion  they  pleafe  to  reflecT:   on   their  pail  lives, 

1'     will  not  find,  that  had  they  faved  all  thofe 

;  little  funis,    which  they  have  fpent  unne- 

ceffarily ;  they  might  at  prefent  have  been 

mailers  of  a  competent  fortune,  that  would 

have  preferved  them  from  the  frowns  of  the 

world. 

Every  one  may  be  diligent,  and  fo  me- 
thodize their  bulinefs,  as  to  do  only  one 
thing  at  a  time  ;  which  is  the  fureil  way  to 
difpatch  the  moil  and  the  beil  bufinefs. 
Thus  we  often  fee  men  of  dull  and  phleg- 
matick  tempers  arriving  to  great  eilates,  by 
making  a  regular  and  orderly  difpoiition  of 
their  bufinefs  ;  and  that  without  it,  the 
greateil  parts,  and  moil  lively  imaginations, 
rather  puzzle  their  affairs,  than  bring  them 
to  an  happy  event :  and  the  reafon  why  we 
fometimes  fee  that  men  of  the  greateil  ca- 
pacities are  not  fo,  is  either  becaufe  they 
defpife  wealth,  in  companion  of  fomething 
elfe  5  or,  at  leail,  are  not  content  to  be  get- 
ting an  eilate,  unlefs  they  may  do  it  in 
their  own  way,  and  at  the  fame  time  enjoy 
all  the  pleafures  and  gratifications  of  the 
world  :  for,  there  is  certainly  flill  remaining 
fo  large  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man  o£ 
an  indifferent  head,    might  eafily  fit  down, 

and 
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and  draw  up  Rich   a  plan  for  the  condu&CHAP, 

and  fupport  of  his  life,  as  was  never  once   XII. 

yet  thought  of  by  our  forefathers.  <— v— 

SeBion 

But  then  it  may  properly  be  afked,  From  J  • 
whence  does  it  proceed,  that  men  of  the 
brighteil:  parts,  and  moft  comprehensive  ge- 
nius, compleatly  furnifhed  with  talents  for 
any  province  in  human  affairs,  finifhed  by 
nature  and  by  art,  fhould  fo  often  fail  in 
the  management  of  that  which  they  fo  well 
underftand,  and  want  the  addrefs  to  make 
a  right  application  of  their  own  rules  ? 
which  is  certainly  a  prodigious  inconfiften- 
cy  in  behaviour  ;  and  yet  it  is  common  to 
fee  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  fpending  a  fair 
fortune,  running  into  every  body's  debt, 
without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  a  future 
reckoning  ;  and  at  laft  leaving  not  only  his 
own  children,  but  poffibly  thofe  of  other 
people,  by  his  means,  in  a  flarving  condi- 
tion :  while  a  fellow,  whom  one  would 
fcarce  fufpect  to  be  a  rational  creature, 
fhall,  perhaps,  raife  a  vaft  eftate  out  of  no- 
thing, and  be  the  founder  of  a  family,  ca- 
pable of  being  very  confiderable,  and  doing 
many  illuftrious  fervices  to  his  country  : 
becaufe  the  prodigal  knows  not  how  to  en- 
joy ordinary  life,  nor  is  able  to  relifh  being 
without  the  tranfport  of  fome  paffion,  or 
gratification  of  fome  appetite  or  luft.  Con- 
sequently,   for  want  of  thi$  capacity,  the 

wprld 
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Ch  a  p.  world  is  filled  with  whetters,  tipplers,  cut- 
XII.    ters,  fippers,  and  all  the  numerous  train  of 
< — v/~ 'thofe,  who,  for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced 
section.  i0  foe  ever  exerciling  their  feeling  or  tailing, 
2'      to  the  ruin  of  both  their  eftates  and  confti- 
tutions.    Whereas  the  flower  part  of  man- 
kind, who  get  eftates,  are  the  more  imme- 
diately formed  for  that  purfuit :  they  can 
exped:  diftant  things  without  impatience ; 
becaufe  they  are  not  carried  out  of  their 
way,  either  by  violent  paffion,  or  keen  ap- 
petite.    They  that  are  addicted  to  delights, 
loath  all  bufinefs  ;  but  bulinefs  is  an  enter- 
tainment to  fuch  as  are  cold  to  delight. 


It  is  an  old,  but  juft  obfervation, 
that  nothing  can  be  great,  the  contempt  of 
which  is  great :  fo  that  the  pofleffion  of 
wealth  and  riches,  cannot  give  a  man  a  ti- 
tle to  greatnefs ;  becaufe  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  to  contemn  thefe 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  to  be  above  the  delire 
of  them,  any  farther  than  to  anfwer  the 
wife  and  good  ends  of  providence.  Yet  it 
is  an  infolence  natural  to  the  wealthy  world- 
lings to  affix,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the 
charafter  of  a  man  to  his  circumftances  : 
it  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praife  faintly  the 
good  qualities  of  thofe  below  them  ;  and  to 
fay,  it  is  very  extraordinary  in  fuch  a  man 
as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  they  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  value  of  him,  whofe 

low- 
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lownefs  upbraids  their  exaltation  and  gran-CH  A.V. 
deun  XII. 

Did  we  fuppofe  that  there  are  fpirits  or  Seffion 
angels,  who  look  into  the  ways  of  men,  as  2. 
it  is  highly  probable  there  are,  both  from 
reafon  and  revelation ;  How  different  are 
the  notions,  which  they  entertain  of  us, 
from  thofe,  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
each  other  ?  The  moft  famous  among  us, 
are  often  looked  upon  with  pity,  with  coil- 
tempt,  or  with  indignation  •  while  thofe, 
who  are  moft  obfure  among  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  are  regarded  with  love,  with  appro- 
bation and  efteem,  by  thofe  holy  fpirits. 
And  though  we  are  dazzled  with  the  fplen- 
dour  of  titles,  the  oftentation  of  learning, 
the  noife  of  viftories  :  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, fee  the  philofopher  in  the  cottage, 
who  pofleffes  his  foul  in  patience  and 
thankfulnefs,  under  the  preflures  of  what 
little  minds  call  poverty,  diftrefs,  and  ruin, 
A  voluntary  ad:  of  juftice  to  our  own  de- 
triment ;  a  generous  concern  for  the  good 
of  mankind ;  tears  that  are  fhed  in  filence 
for  the  mifery  of  others  ;  a  private  defire  or 
refentment  broken  and  fubdued  ;  and  the 
evening's  walk  of  a  wife  man,  is  more  il~ 
luftrious  in  their  fight,  than  the  march  of 
a  general  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  to  the  field  of  battle.  In  fhort, 
a  contemplation  of  God's  works  ;  an  un- 
feigned 
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Chap,  feigned  exercife  of  humility,  or  any  other 
XII.   virtue,  are  fuch  adlions  as  are  glorious  in 
« — v-7-*  their  rights,  and  denominate  men  great  and 
SeSiion  reputable. 
3. 

But  to  return  :  As  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  a  great  meannefs  in  being  attached  to  a 
man  purely  for  his  fortune,  there  is  no  lefs 
a  meannefs  in  difliking  him  for  his  happi- 
nefs  :  for,  a  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  confifts 
in  valuing  men  apart  from  their  circum- 
ftances,  or  according  to  their  behaviour  in 
them.  Wealth  is  a  diftin&ion  only  in  traf- 
fick  ;  but  then  it  muft  not  be  allowed  as  a  re- 
commendation in  any  other  particular ;  far- 
ther than  it  is  applied  to  promote  juft,  good, 
and  laudable  purpofes.     And 

JLLjL«  They,  who  value  themfelves  for 
their  family,  fhould  remember,  that  as  fuch 
refped:  is  due  to  them  not  only  out  of  gra- 
titude to  thofe  who  have  done  good  to  man- 
kind, but  as  it  is  an  encouragement  to  o- 
thers  to  follow  their  example  ;  therefore, 
this  is  an  honour  to  be  received,  not  de- 
manded, by  the  defcendants  of  great  men. 
All  thofe  that  are  bleffed  with  thefe  graces, 
have  fome  pretence  for  boafting  of  wit, 
beauty,  ftrength,  or  wrealth  ;  becaufe  the 
communication  of  them  may  give  pleafure 
or  profit  to  others  :  but  we  can  have  no 
merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any  refped:  ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  our  fathers  adted  well,  whether  we  Chap. 
would  or  not.     They,  who  are  apt  to  re-   XII. 
mind  us  of  their  anceftors,  on  all  occafions,  <— v-^-* 
only  put  us  upon  making  comparifons  to  Se6lton 
their  own  difadvantages,    and  fometimes  to      3 
their  great  difgrace. 

None  of  thefe  would  care  to  fee  their  pe- 
digree of  anceftors  appear  together,  under 
the  fame  characters  they  bore  when  they 
adted  their  refpedtive  parts  upon  earth.  If 
the  genealogy  of  every  family  were  preferv- 
ed,  there  would  probably  be  no  man  va- 
lued or  defpifed  on  account  of  his  birth  : 
for,  there  is  fcarce  a  beggar  in  the  ftreets, 
who  would  not  find  himfelf  lineally  de- 
fcended  from  fome  great  man ;  nor  any  one 
of  the  higheft  title,  who  would  not  difco- 
ver  feveral  bafe  and  indigent  perfons  among 
his  fore-fathers ;  which,  however,  is  no 
difparagement  to  the  perfon  who  has  merit 
of  his  own.  Moft  of  the  pedigrees  hung 
up  in  old  manfion-houfes,  are  fure  to  be- 
gin their  catalogue  with  a  great  ftatefman, 
or  with  a  foldier  in  fome  honourable  com- 
miffion,  without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of 
the  honeft  artificer  that  begot  him,  or  of 
any  of  his  frugal  anceftors  before  him  : 
They  are  torn  off  from  the  top  of  the  re- 
gifter,  and  we  are  not  left  to  imagine,  that 
the  noble  founder  of  the  family  was  ever 
born  of  a  woman.     But, 

D  3  Not- 
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Chap.  Notwithstanding  the  greateft  writers  in 
XII.  almoft  every  age,  have  expofed,  with  all 
the  ftrength  of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  the  va- 
nity of  a  man's  valuing  himfelf  upon  his 
anceftors,  and  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  true 
nobility  confifts  in  virtue,  and  not  in  birth  j 
yet,  naturally  fpeaking,  a  man  bids  fairer 
for  greatnefs  of  foul,  who  is  the  defcendant 
of  worthy  anceftors,  and  has  good  blood  in 
his  veins,  than  one,  who  is  come  of  igno- 
ble and  obfeure  parents  :  confequently, 
I  think,  a  man  of  merit,  who  is  deri- 
ved from  an  illuftrious  line,  is  very  juftly 
to  be  regarded,  more  than  a  man  of  equal 
merit,  who  has  no  fuch  claim  to  honours 
by  birth.  And  we  ought  in  gratitude,  to 
honour  the  pofterity  of  thofe,  who  have 
raifed  either  the  intereft  or  reputation  of 
their  country ;  and  by  whofe  labours  we 
ourfelves  are  more  happy,  wife,  or  virtuous, 
than  we  ihould  otherwife  have  been  -,  al- 
ways making  a  difference,  in  regard  to  thofe 
who  arrogate  to  themfelves  more  honours 
than  are  due  to  them,  on  account  thereof. 
Vice  and  ignorance  taint  the  blood,  and  an 
unworthy  behaviour  degrades  and  difenno- 
bles  a  man,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as 
much  as  birth  and  family  aggrandize  and 
exalt  him  above  otters  of  his  own  fpecies. 
A  man  of  a  great  family,  and  a  coxcomb, 
is  a  creature  that  is  fcarce  fit  for  conven- 
tion : 
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tion  :  And  you  may  read  his  anceftry  in  his  Chap, 
fmile,  in  his  air,  and  in  his  eye-brow  *  :  no-    XII. 
thing  but  his  nobility  employs  his  thoughts  5  ,~~v~J 
and  rank  and  precedency  are  the  important  uectton 
points,  which  he  is  always  difcourfing  of:      3# 
A  levee  is  his  delight.    Yet, 

One  would  think,  to  behold  a  levee,  that 
the  great  were  not  only  infatuated  with  their 
ftation  ;  but  alfo  that  they  believed  all  below 
them  were  feized  with  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  Or  elfe,  it  could  not  be  poffible,  they 
fhould  think  of  impoiing  upon  themfelves 
and  others,  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fet  up  a 
levee  for  any  thing  but  a  dired:  farce.  Yet 
fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that 
when  men  are  a  little  exalted  in  their  con- 
dition, they  immediately  conceive  they  have 
additional  fenfes,  and  their  capacities  en- 
larged, not  only  above  other  men,  but 
above  human  comprehenfion  alfo  5  this  is 
an  ambition  below  the  greatnefs  and  can- 
dour of  a  generous  mind.  And  it  appears 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  thing  effectually  difpatched 
in  the  diftradtion  of  a  publick  levee :  but 
the  whole  feems  to  be  a  confpiracy  of  a  fet 
of  fervile  flaves,  to  take  away  their  patron's 
understanding,  and  to  give  up  their  own 
liberty. 

^  ■■■        ■»!  l.1.^illW  ■  '  ■  ■  — ■■'  ■■■ IM^W.     P     I      ■■■■■■»■■■■■■    ■■!■■     ■■■■ 

*  See  page  323. 
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Chap.  Nothing  is  more  eafily  difcovered  than 
XII.  a  man,  whole  heart  is  full  of  his  family. 
Ih-~*v—- ^  Weak  minds  that  have  imbibed  a  ftrong 
section  tinfture  of  the  nurfery  ;  younger  brothers 
4-  that  have  been  brought  up  to  nothing;  fu- 
perannuated  retainers  to  a  great  houfe,  have 
generally  their  thoughts  taken  up  with  lit- 
tle elfe,  and  behold  with  contempt  an  ho- 
neft  man,  rifing  upon  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
and  the  true  representative  of  the  firft  foun- 
der of  their  own  family,  and  upon  whofe 
reputation  they  now  value  themfelves.  To 
conclude,  all  the  words  of  lordfhip,  honour, 
and  grace,  are  only  repetitions  to  a  man, 
that  the  king  has  ordered  to  be  called  fo  -}  but 
no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
himfelf,  that  would  give  the  man,  who  ap- 
plies to  him,  thofe  ideas,  without  the  crea- 
tion of  his  mailer  :  So  that  he,  that  would 
be  honourable  through  merit,  muft  alfo  be 
virtuous. 

XV*  He,  who  will  take  up  another's 
time  and  fortune  in  his  fervice,  though  he 
has  no  profpedt  of  rewarding  his  merit  to- 
wards him,  is  as  unjuft  in  his  dealings,  as 
he  who  takes  up  goods  of  a  tradefman, 
without  an  intention  or  ability  to  make  him 
fatisfaftion.  This  is  a  lefTon  I  would  re- 
commend to  all  patrons  and  dependants. 
But,  when  I  fpcak  of  dependants,  I  would 

not 
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not  be  underftood  to  mean  thofe,  who  are  Chap. 
worthlefs  in  themfelves  ;  or,  who,  without  XII. 
any  call,  will  prefs  into  the  company  of  *— -v^* 
their  fuperiors  :  Nor,  when  I  fpeak  of  pa-  Se^}io?i 
Irons,  do  I  mean  thofe,  who  either  have  it  4« 
not  in  their  power,  or  have  no  obligation 
to  affift  their  friends.  But  I  fpeak  of  fuch 
leagues,  where  there  is  power  and  obliga- 
tion on  the  one  fide,  and  merit  and  expec- 
tation on  the  other  fide.  Thefe,  as  well 
from  the  homage  that  is  accepted  from 
them,  as  the  hopes,  which  are  given  to 
them,  are  become  a  fprt  of  creditors  •>  and 
thefe  debts,  being  debts  of  honour,  ought, 
according  to  the  accuftomed  maxim,  to  be 
firft  difcharged  by  the  patron,  when  in  his 
power.  But  alas !  how  often  is  it  found 
that  the  elevation  above  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, except  in  very  great  minds,  makes 
men  fo  giddy,  that  they  do  not  fee  after 
the  fame  manner  they  did  before  they  were 
exalted  !  they  defpife  their  old  friends,  and 
ftrive  to  extend  their  intereft  to  new  pre- 
tenders, whofe  art  of  addrefs  is  more  fuita- 
ble  to  their  new  ftations  and  conceptions. 
Therefore, 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  that  a 
man,  who  is  got  into  a  conquerable  ftation, 
fiiall  immediately  alter  his  manner  of  treatr 
ing  all  his  friends,  and  from  that  moment 
he  is  to  deal  with  us,  as  if  he  were  our 

fate. 
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Chap. fate.  We  are  no  longer  to  be  consulted, 
XII.  even  in  matters,  which  concern  ourfelves ; 
^ — v — '  but  our  patron  is  of  a  fpecies  above  us,  and 
Seffzon  we  are  not  to  expect  from  him  a  free  com- 
munication any  more.  A  man  may  per- 
haps grow  out  of  humour  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  as  thefe  :  But  if  he  does,  What  fhall 
he  get  by  it  ?  All  mankind  will  fall  in 
with  the  patron  ;  and  the  poor  dependant 
muft  undergo  the  character  of  an  humourift 
and  untraceable,  if  he  is  capable  of  being 
four  at  a  difappointment.  So  that  they, 
that  will  deal  with  great  people  to  their 
advantage,  muft  make  themfelves  either 
confiderable  or  agreeable ;  if  they  attempt 
the  former,  they  mufl:  either  find  a  way 
to  live  without  them,  or  conceal  that  they 
want  their  affiftance ;  but,  if  they  refolve 
upon  the  latter,  they  muft  entirely  fall  into 
their  tafte  and  pleafures :  which  of  all  the 
employments  in  the  world,  I  think,  is  the 
moft  fervile  and  bafe.  For,  when  it  comes 
to  that,  the  unnatural  ftate  a  man  lives  in, 
when  the  patron  pleafes,  is  ended  -,  and  his 
very  guilt  and  complaifance  are  objected  to 
him ;  though  the  man,  who  rejects  him 
for  his  vices,  was  not  only  his  partner, 
but  his  feducer  to  what  in  his  own  confci- 
ence  he  abhorred. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  life  of  a  patron, 
who  performs  his  duty  to  his  inferiors  is 

beautiful 
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beautiful.     A  worthy  merchant,  who  em- Chap, 
ploys  a  crowd  of  artificers :  A  great  lord,   XII. 
who  is  generous  and  merciful  to  the  feveralv— -v^ 
neceffities  of  his  tenants:  A  courtier,  who"^**^ 
ufes  his  credit  and  power  for  the  welfare      5- 
of  his  friends  :  Thefe  have  a  true  and  quick  * 
relifh  of  the  exquiiite  pleafure  of  doing  good 
in  their  refpective  Stations. 


And,  before  I  difcharge  this  Sub- 
ject, let  us  confider  how  much  it  is  beneath 
a  gentleman  and  a  chriflian  to  impofe  hard- 
ships on  their  chaplains,  which  are  in  no 
wife  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  profef- 
fion.  The  chriftian  priefthood  was  never 
thought  in  any  age  or  country  to  debafe  the 
man,  who  is  a  member  thereof.  The 
Lawyer  and  the  phyfician,  to  a  man  of  qua- 
lity, expect  to  be  ufed  like  gentlemen  5  and 
much  more  may  any  one  of  fo  fuperior  a 
profeffion  as  that  of  a  minifter  of  God's 
word  and  facraments.  The  only  contro- 
verfy,  between  the  patron  and  the  chap- 
lain, ought  to  be,  which  fhould  moft  pro- 
mote the  good  defigns  and  intereft  of  each 
other :  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is 
the  happieft  circumftance  in  a  great  eftate 
or  title,  that  it  qualifies  a  man  for  chufing 
out  of  fuch  a  learned  and  valuable  body  of 
men,  as  that  of  the  Englifh  clergy,  a  friend, 
a  fpiritual  guide,  and  a  companion,  both  in 
ficknefs  and  in  health. 

VI.  A 
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Chap,     ttt 

XII.  VL  A  gentleman's  life  is,  of  all 
* — sr-— 'others,  the  hardeft  to  pafs  through  with 
Seaton  pr0priety  of  behaviour  ;  for,  though  he  has 
"•  a  fupport  without  art  or  labour ;  yet  his 
manner  of  enjoying  that  circumftance  is  a 
thing  to  be  confidered  :  and  we  fee  among 
men,  who  are  honoured  with  the  common 
appellation  of  gentlemen,  fo  many  contra- 
dictions to  that  character,  that  it  is  the  ut- 
moft  ill  fortune  to  bear  it.  We  (hould 
never  affix  the  name  of  gentleman,  to  a 
man's  circumftances,  but  to  his  behaviour 
in  thofe  circumftances :  thus  the  courtier, 
the  trader,  and  the  fcholar,  will  all  have  an 
equal  pretention  to  the  denomination  of  a 
gentleman  ;  for  the  tradefman,  who  deals 
with  us  in  a  commodity  which  we  do  not 
underftand,  with  uprightnefs,  has  much 
more  right  to  that  character,  than  the 
courtier,  that  gives  us  falfe  hopes,  or  the 
fcholar,  who  laughs  at  our  ignorance,  in 
point  of  learning.  And  therefore  I  fay  all 
diftinftions  of  difparagement  merely  from 
our  circumftances,  are  fuch  as  will  not  bear 
the  examination  of  reafon. 

In  a  man  of  converfation,  which  is  what 
we  ordinary  intend  by  a  fine  gentleman, 
the  moft  neceflary  talent  is  a  good  judg- 
ment: for  he,  that  has  this  in  perfection, 
is  matter  of  his  companion,  without  letting 

him 
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him  fee  it ;  and  has  the  fame  advantage  over  Chap. 
men  of  any  other  qualifications  whatfoever,  XII. 
as  one,  that  can  fee,  would  have  over  a*~- -V7— -» 
blind  man  of  ten  times  his  firength  and^e^l0n 
courage  :  Yet  he  never  ufurps  any  difFe-  & 
rence  to  himfelf  3  his  judgment  is  fo  clear' 
and  unerring,  and  accompanied  with  fo 
chearful  a  fpirit,  that  his  converfation  is  a 
continual  feaft,  at  which  he  helps  fome,  and 
is  helped  by  others,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  equality  of  fociety  is  perfectly  kept  up, 
and  every  man  obliges  as  much  as  he  is  ob- 
liged. For,  it  is  the  greateft  and  jufteft 
fkill,  in  a  man  of  fuperior  underflanding,  to 
know  how  to  be  on  a  level  with  all  his 
company :  there  runs  a  fweet  difpofition 
through  all  his  aftions ;  and,  by  the  light  of 
this  faculty,  he  a£ts  with  great  eafe  and 
freedom  among  the  men  of  pleafure,  and 
acquits  himfelf  with  fkill  and  difpatch 
among  the  men  of  bufinefs ;  and  yet  with 
that  fuccefs,  that,  with  as  much  difcretion 
in  life  as  any  man  ever  had,  he  neither  is, 
nor  appears  artful  or  defigning :  Or,  if  h? 
does  a  good  office  ;  as  he  does  it  with  rea- 
dinefs  and  alacrity;  fo  he  denies  what  he 
does  not  care  to  engage  in,  in  a  manner  that 
convinces,  that  we  ought  not  to  have  afked 
or  expected  fuch  a  favour.  But  the  man, 
who  always  adts  in  the  feverity  of  wifdom, 
or  the  haughtinefs  of  quality,  feems  to 
move  in  a  perfonated  part :  though  it  looks 

too 
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Chap. too    conftrained  and  theatrical  for  a  man  to 
XII.  be  always  in  that  character,    which  is  his 
<— -v~- 'proper  diftinction.     Moreover   the  flacken- 
bection  jng  ancj  unbending  our  minds  on  fome  oc- 
""      cations*  makes  them  exert  themfelves  with 
greater  vigour  and  alacrity,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  proper  and  natural  flate  of  ac- 
tion.    By  inftances  of  this  nature,  the  he- 
roes, the  ftatefmen,    the  philofophers,   be- 
come as  it  were  familiar  with  us,  and  the 
lefs  they  endeavour  to  appear  awful,  they 
grow    the    more    amiable.      Confequently 
there   are   no    qualities,    from   which    we 
ought  to  pretend  to  the  efteem  of  others, 
but  fuch  as  render  us  ferviceable  to  them  : 
for  freemen  have   no  fuperiors,   but  bene- 
factors. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart,  when  I 
fee  feveral  young  gentlemen,  defcended  of 
honeft  parents,  run  up  and  down  hurrying 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  cal- 
ling in  at  every  place  of  refort,  without  be- 
ing able  to  fix  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  any ; 
and  in  a  particular  hafte  without  knowing 
for  what:  for,  thefe  bufy,  idle  animals, 
are  only  their  own  tormenters.  The  tur- 
bulent and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling 
councils,  ftirring  up  feditions,  and  fubverting 
confutations,  out  of  a  meer  reftlefTnefs  of 
temper,  and  an  infeniibility  of  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  life  that  are  calm  and  innocent. 

VII.  But 
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Chap* 
But  after  all,  the  vice  of  cove-  XIL 
toufnefs  is  what  of  all  others  enters  deepeft^ — s~~~> 
into  the  foul:  and  we  have  (cm  mev\>^e™im 
otherwife  the  moft  agreeable  creatures  in^  7« 
the  world,  fo  feized  with  the  defire  of  be- 
ing richer,  that  they  fhall  ftartle  at  indiffe- 
rent things,  and  live  in  a  continual  guard 
and  watch  over  themfelves  from  a  remote 
fear  of  expenee,  and  thereby  of  being  re- 
duced to  poverty.  This  weed  will  grow 
in  barren  ground ;  and  not  only  humanity, 
good  nature,  and  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 
education,  are  incompatible  with  avarice : 
but  'tis  flrange  to  fee  how  fuddenly  this  ab- 
jedt  paffion  kills  all  the  noble  fentiments  and 
generous  ambitions,  that  adorn  human  na- 
ture. It  renders  the  man,  who  is  over- 
run with  it,  a  fevere  parent,  an  unfociable 
hufband,  a  diftant  and  miftruftful  friend, 
and  a  peevifh  cruel  mafter :  therefore  every 
ftep  that  a  man  makes  beyond  moderate 
and  reafonable  provifion,  is  taking  fo  much 
from  the  worthinefs  of  his  own  fpirit  -3  and 
he  that  is  intirely  fet  upon  making  a  for- 
tune, is  all  that  while  undoing  the  man  of 
reafon  :  he  muft  grow  deaf  to  the  wretch- 
ed ;  eftrange  himfelf  from  the  agreeable  ; 
learn  hardnefs  of  heart ;  difrelifh  every  thing 
that  is  noble,  and  terminate  all  in  his  def- 
picable  felf,  and  filthy  lucre.  Any  one  im- 
moderate defire,  paffion,  or  appetite  in- 
dulged, 
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CHAP.dulged,  engrofles  the  whole  creature  ;  and 
XII.    his  life  is  facrificed  to  that  one  defire,  ap- 
k- — v~j  petite,  or  paffion.     But  it  may  be  remark- 
Settion  ed,  for  the  comfort  of  honeft  poverty,  that 
7-      this  defire  reigns  moft  in  thofe,    who  have 
but  few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them  : 
and  as  there   are  frequent  inftances  to  be 
met  with  of  a  proud  humility,    fo  this  paf- 
fion, contrary   to   moll:   others,   affects  ap- 
plaufe,  by  avoiding  all  fhow   and  appear- 
ance ;  for  this  reafon,  it  will  not  fometimes 
endure  even  the  common  decencies  of  ap- 
parel.    A  covetous  man  will  call  himfelf 
poor,  that  we  may  footh  his  vanity  by  con- 
tradicting him. 

No  pious  man  can  be  fo  circumfpedt  in 
the  care  of  his  confcience,  as  the  covetous 
man  is  in  that  of  his  money.  Such  a  one 
muft  be  a  dangerous  companion,  and  a  worfe 
matter,  whole  trade  is  carried  on  not  by* 
art,  but  by  craft ;  whofe  profit  muft  certainly 
be  another  man's  lofs ;  and  whofe  inftrudti- 
ons  are  fo  far  from  making  an  honeft  man, 
for  fear  of  the  law,  that  he  makes  every  one 
that  adheres  to  him,  a  villain  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  He  is  contented  to  rilk 
all  his  reputation,  and  happinefs  too,  fo  he 
can  heap  up  riches :  his  maxims  are,  Let 
me  be  called  a  bafe  man,  fo  I  am  called  a 
rich  one :  if  I  am  rich,  who  afks  if  I  am 
good  ?  the  queftion  is,  how  much  we  have^ 

not 
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not  from  whence,  or  by  what  means  we  Chap. 
have  got  it.  Every  one,  fays  he,  has  fo  XIL 
much  merit,  as  he  has  wealth.  And  it  hasv — v~-* 
been  too  often  the  juft  obfervation,  that,  »e'"tl0n 
in  the  opinion  of  moft  men,  the  man  dies  7- 
happily,  who  dies  increaling  his  treafure. 
He  gives  diurnal  audiences  concerning  com- 
merce, ufury,  and  abatement,  with  all 
things  neceffary  for  helping  the  diftrefled, 
who  are  willing  to  give  one  limb>  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  the  reft ;  or  to  fach 
joyous  youths,  whofe  philofophy  is  con- 
fined to  the  prefent  hour,  and  are  defirous 
to  call  in  the  revenue  of  the  next  half  year, 
to  double  the  enjoyment  of  this  :  thus  the 
ufurer  is  more  induftrious  than  the  faint  ; 
and  wrere  his  repentance  upon  his  negledt 
of  a  good  bargain,  his  forrow  for  being 
over-reached,  his  hope  of  improving  a  fum, 
and  his  fear  of  falling  into  want,  directed 
to  their  proper  objects,  they  would  make 
fo  many  different  chriftian  graces  and  vir- 
tues ;  for  as  much  as  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul,  he  is  in  journeying  often,  in  perils  of 
water,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  among 
falfe  brethren,  in  wearinefs  and  painfulnefs, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirft,  in 
failings  often. 

The  fame  weaknefs  or  defect  of  the  mind, 
from  whence  pedantry  takes  its  rife,  does 
likewife  give  birth  to  covetoufnefs.     Words 

and 
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Chap,  and  money  are  both  to  be  regarded,  as  only 
XII.  the  marks  of  things :  therefore,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one,  fo  the  poffeffion  of  the 
other  is  of  no  ufe,  unlefs  dire&ed  to  a  fur- 
ther end  and  intention.  Iffome  common 
Standard  had  not  been  agreed  upon,  to 
which  the  value  of  all  the  various  products 
of  art  and  nature  were  reducible,  and  which 
might  be  of  the  fame  ufe  in  the  conveyance 
of  property,  as  words  are  in  that  of  ideas; 
there  could  have  been  no  mutual  com- 
merce carried  on  amongft  men.  And  gold,. 
by  its  beauty,  fcarcenefs,  and  durable  na- 
ture, feems  defigned  by  providence,  to  fo 
excellent  and  advantageous  a  purpofe.  Thefe 
were  the  considerations  which  brought  that 
metal  firft  into  efteem  :  but  fuch  who  can- 
not fee  beyond  what  is  neareft  in  the  pmv 
fuit,  beholding  mankind  touched  with  an 
affeftion  for  gold,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  true  reafon,  that  introduced  this  odd 
paffion  into  human  nature,  imagine  the 
caufe  thereof  to  be  fome  intrinlick  worth 
in  the  metal  itfelf.  Hence  the  fame  men, 
who  had  they  been  turned  towards  learn- 
ing, would  have  employed  themfelves  in 
laying  up  words  in  their  memory,  are,  by  a 
different  application,  employed  to  as  much 
purpofe  in  treafuring  up  gold  in  their  pur- 
fes.  The  principle  on  which  they  ad:,  and 
the  inward  frame  of  mind,  is  the  fame  in 
the  critick  and  the  mifer  ;  and  they  dif- 
fer 
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fer  only  in  the  objedt.     Among  all  kinds  Chap, 
of  people,  there  are  none,  who  are  fo  hard    XII. 
to  part  with  the  world,    as  thofe  who  are u— v— ■ -* 
grown  old  in  the  heaping  up  of  wealth ;  &e™ton 
for  their  minds  are  fo  warped  with  their , 
conftant  attention  to  gain,    that  it  is  very- 
difficult  for  them  to  give  their  fouls  another 
bent,  and  convert  them  towards  thofe  ob- 
jects, which,    though  they  are  proper  for 
every  ftage  of  life,  are  fo,  more  efpecially, 
for  the  laft. 

But  amongft  all  the  vile  ways  of  getting 
money,  none  is  more  deteftable  than  what 
is  too  commonly  pradtifed,  namely,  the  fel- 
ling bad  wares  for  a  good  price  :  for,  as 
the  philofopher  made  it  a  rule  of  trade^, 
that  our  profit  ought  to  be  the  common 
profit  ;  and  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of 
morality,  that  it  is  unjuft  to  make  any  ftep 
towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain  of  even 
thofe  to  whom  we  fell,  is  not  alfo  confult- 
ed :  fo  a  man  may  deceive  himfelf  if  he 
thinks  fit  -,  but  he  is  no  better  than  a  cheat, 
who  fells  any  thing  without  telling  the  ex- 
ceptions againft  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be 
faid  in  its  favour, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  Happinefs  and  Contentment \- 

— ■ — "* — *- 

The  Contents. 

Chap.  I.  Of  living  at  eafe,  and  of  content  and  hap- 
XIII.         pinefs  in  this  life.     II.  Of  our  behaviour 

fr— v-^  under  different  circumftances  of  fortune. 
III.  Of  mirth  and  chearfulnefs ;  and  of  hu- 
man pleafure.  IV.  Of  old  people  di [content- 
ed <with  their  age >  and  the  folly  thereof ] 
V .  Of  the  pleafure  of  a  well-fpent  life.  VI. 
Of  the  advantages  of  a  middle  jlation  in  life. 

VII.  Of  the  character  of  a  perfect  man. 

VIII.  Of  adverfities  and  afflictions  \  and 
of  the  caufe  of  tears  and  weeping. 

Section  IT  Shall   now  fpeak  of  the  way  of  life, 
i.  which   plain  men  may  purfue,  to  fill 

M*  up  the  fpaces  of  time  with  fatisfa&ion 
and  content.  It  is  a  lamentable  circum- 
stance, that  wifdom,  or  as  fome  call  it,  phi- 
lofophy,  mould  furnifh  ideas  only  for  the 
learned  -,  and  that  a  man  muft  be  a  philo- 
fopher,  to  know  how  to  pafs  away  his 
time  agreeably  to  himfelf.  Yet,  as  nothing 
is  more  natural  than  for  every  one  to  de- 
iire  to  be  happy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,    that   the  wifeft  men  in  all  ages  have 

fpent 
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fpent  fo  much  time  to  difcover  what  hap-CHAP. 
pinefs  is,  and  wherein  it  chiefly  confifts  in  XIII. 
this  life  ;  though,   after  all  their  enquiries,  *— v^ 
it  is  found,    that  a  man's  happinefs  cannot  action 
be  made  up,  but  by  the  concurrence  offe-      *• 
veral  particulars. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  that  is  not  virtuous, 
can  never  be  happy.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that 
virtue  is  the  mother  of  content  ;  it  calms 
our  thoughts,  and  makes  us  furvey  our- 
felves  with  eafe  and  fatisfadtion.  But  then 
this  naked  virtue  muft  be  accompanied 
with  at  leaft  a  moderate  provifion  for  all 
the  neceffities  of  life,  and  not  ruffled  and 
difturbed  by  bodily  pains,  and  the  excefs  of 
it,  in  fome  particulars  5  as  pity,  love,  and 
friendfhip,  joined  to  a  foft  and  feminine 
temper,  may  often  give  us  the  deepeft 
wounds,  and  chiefly  contribute  to  render  us 
uneafy  ;  for,  in  love  and  friendfhip,  it  of- 
ten happens,  that  we  fo  entirely  give  up  our 
hearts,  as  to  make  our  happinefs  wholly  de- 
pend upon  another  perfon  :  therefore,  ha- 
bitual virtue  muft  be  fupported  with  fuch  a 
ftrength  of  mind,  as  to  confine  a  man's 
happinefs  within  himfelf,  and  to  keep  it  from 
being  dependent  upon  other  people's  acci- 
dental griefs.  The  man,  who  is  thus  en- 
dowed, will  perform  all  thofe  good-natured 
offices  that  could  have  been  expefted  from 
the  moft  bleeding  pity,    without  being  fo 

E  3  far 
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Chap,  far  affected  at  the  common  misfortunes  of 
XIII.  human  life,  as  to  difturb  his  own  fatisfafti- 
^-p^7w'on.     And  his  actions  of  this  kind  are  fo 
^ec ''^much  more  meritorious  than  another's,  as 
they  flow  purely  from  a  principle  of  virtue, 
and  a  fenfe  of  his  duty  ;  whereas  a  man  of 
a  fofter  temper,    even  while  he  is  affifting 
another,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  faid  to 
be  relieving  himfelf  of  fome  natural  paffion. 
But  a  man  of  this  ftrength  of  mind,  though 
he  leaves  it  to  his  friend  or  miftrefs  to  make 
him  ftill  more  happy,  does  not  put  it  in 
the  power  of  either  to  make  him  miferable 
or  uneafy.  And  that  ftrength  of  mind,  and 
independant  ftate  of  happinefs,  I  am  here 
recommending,    is   attained  by   a  virtuous 
mind,    fufficiently  furnifhed  with  ideas  to 
fupport  folitude,  and  to  keep  up  an  agree- 
able converfation  with  itfelf  alone.     This  is 
the  ftrength  of  mind,  that  is  not  to  be  over- 
come  by  the  change  of  fortune,  and  that 
ri.fes  at  the  fight  of  dangers.     This  is  the 
virtue  that  chiefly  exerts  itfelf,  when  a  man 
is  moft  oppreffed,  and  gives   him  always, 
in  proportion,    to  whatever  the  world  en- 
deavours to  deprive  him  of  by  malice  or  in- 
juftice.     In  fhort,  this  is  that  which  makes 
the  virtuous  man  infenfibly  fet  a  value  upon 
himfelf,  and  throws  a  varnifh  over  all  his 
words  and  actions  -y  that  will  at  laft  com- 
mand efteem,  and  give  him  a  greater  afcen- 
dant  over  others,  than  all  the  advantages  of 

birth, 
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birth,  fortune,  or  education.     So  that  after  Ch  a  p 
all,  we  feek  happinefs,  in  which  eafe  is  the  XIIL 
principal  ingredient  $  and  the  end  propofed  inv^-^rJ 
our  moft  reftlefs  purfuits  is  tranquillity,  or  a  Se&tm 
quiet  undifturbed  life. 

Indolence  of  body  and  mind,  when  we 
aim  at  no  more,  is  very  frequently  enjoyed  ; 
but  the  very  enquiry  after  happinefs  has 
fomething,  reftlefs  in  it,  about  which  a 
man,  who  lives  in  a  feries  of  temperate 
meals,  friendly  converfations,  and  eafy  flum* 
bers,  gives  himfelf  no  trouble.  Thus,  he 
poffeffes  tranquillity,  while  men  of  refine- 
ment are  only  talking  of  it.  And  the  al- 
ternate returns  of  labour,  and  reft  in  the 
lower  part  of  mankind,  make  their  being 
pafs  away  with  that  fort  of  relifh,  which 
we  exprefs  by  the  word  comfort.  Simplicity, 
innocence,  indnftry,  and  temperance,  are 
arts  which  lead  to  tranquillity  or  an  eafy 
life,  as  much  as  learning,  wifdom,  contem- 
plation, and  knowledge ;  and  very  often  ren- 
der us  more  happy.  But  the  great  leffon  is 
an  evennefs  of  temper  or  regularity  of  fpi- 
rit,  which  is  a  little  above  chearfulnefs  and 
below  mirth :  for,  though  chearfulnefs  is 
always  to  be  fupported,  if  a  man  is  out  of 
pain  5  yet  mirth  to  a  prudent  man  fhould 
always  be  accidental,  and  naturally  arife  out 
of  the  occafion  j  and  the  occafion  feldom  be 
laid  for  it:  for,  thofe  tempers,   who  want 

E  4  mirth 
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Chap,  mirth  to  be  pleafed,  are  like  the  conftitu- 
XIII.   tions,  which  flag  without  the  ufe  of  fpiri- 

s~ps-yj  tUous  liquors.  If  then  you  would  be  hap- 
oewfltf  py  jn  y0urfe]f5  fee{,  [t  not  jn  much  gaiety, 

nor  company,  neither  at  the  theatre  nor 
the  afTembly ;  bat  fludy  to  be  eafy.  For 
that  mind  is  diflblute  and  ungoverned, 
which  muft  be  wholly  una&ive,  or  be  hur- 
ried out  of  itfelf  by  loud  laughter  or  fenfual 
pleafure.  This  may  ealily  be  proved  by 
any  man,  who  knows  what  it  is,  to  have 
paffed  much  time  in  a  feries  of  jollity,  mirth, 
wit,  or  humourous  entertainments :  let  him 
only  look  back  at  what  he  has  been  all  that 
while  a  doing,  and  he  will  find  that  he 
has  been  at  one  inftant  (harp  to  fome  man, 
whom  he  is  forry  to  have  offended  ;  imper- 
tinent to  fome  one,  that  it  was  cruelty  to 
treat  with  fuch  freedom  ;  unmannerly  noify 
at  fuch  a  time ;  unfkilfully  open  at  fuch  a 
time  ;  unmercifully  calumnious  at  fuch  a 
time ;  and,  from  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
applauded  fatisfa&ion,  unable  in  the  end  to 
recoiled:  any  circumftance,  which  can  add 
to  the  private  enjoyment  of  his  own  mind. 
Now  if  this  be  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who  are 
beft  made  for  becoming  pleafures ;  it  is  yet 
much  more  monftrous  in  the  generality  of 
mankind,  who  pretend  this  way,  without 
genius  or  inclination  towards  fuch  enter- 
tainments. Then  the  fcene  is  wild  to  an 
extravagance  :  for,  this  is,  as  if  fools  mould 

mimick 
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mimick    madmen.      Yet   pleafure  of   this  Chap. 
kind  is  the  intemperate  meals  and  loud  jol-  XIII. 
lities  of  the  common  rate  of  thofe  country  ^^7^ 
gentlemen,  who  bury  themfelves  in  a  dog-  »e™mi 
kennel  or  an  ale-houfe,  and  whofe  pra&ice 
and  way  of  enjoyment  is  to  put  an  end,  as 
faft  as  they  can  to  that  little  particle  of  rea- 
fon  they  have  when  they  are  fober :  thefe 
gentlemen    of  wit    and    pleafure    difpatch 
their  fenfes  as  fall  as  poffible,  by  drinking 
till   they  cannot  tafte ;    fmoaking  till   they 
cannot  fee ;  and  roaring  till  they  cannot  hear 
themfelves.     This  is  not  the  way  to  be  hap- 
py.    For, 

There  can  be  no  tranquillity  or  happinefs 
that  is  not  increafed  by  a  fecret  approbation 
of  innocence,  fobriety,  and  fimplicity :  for 
which  thefe  very  jovial  clowns  will  refpedi", 
and  envy  us.  Human  nature  is  not  fo 
much  depraved  as  to  hinder  us  from  re- 
fpeding  goodnefs  in  others  %  though  we 
ourfelves  are  in  want  thereof.  Therefore, 
as  bad  as  the  world  is,  we  generally  love 
truth  too  well,  to  refift  the  charms  of  fin- 
cerity,  fobriety,  and  fimplicity.  Virtues 
never  more  confpicuous  than  in  a  country 
life,  however  fome  abufe  that  happy  retire- 
ment. For  health,  tranquillity,  and  pleafing 
objefts  are  the  growth  of  the  country :  and 
though  men,  for  the  general  good  of  the 
world,    are   made  to  love  populous  cities, 

the 
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Chap,  the  country  hath  the  greateft  fhare  in  a 
XIII.  heart,  that  is  uncorrupted :  and  when  we 
t-— \r-~ '  paint,  defcribe,  or  any  way  indulge  our 
beawn  fancy,  the  country  is  the  fcene,  which  fup- 
plies  us  with  the  mofl  lovely  thoughts  and 
reprefentations.  Yet  the  methods  taken  by 
moft  people  are  fuch  as  rather  {how  that 
they  would  chufe  to  be  in  pain  to  appear 
happy,  than  to  be  really  happy,  and  to  ap- 
pear miferable,  or  any  one  degree  below 
their  ambition.  Hence  it  is  that  men  plague 
themfelves  with  fumptuous  equipages, 
fplendid  houfes,  numerous  fervants,  and  all 
the  cares  and  purfuits  of  an  ambitious  or 
fafhionable  life :  whereas  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  fought  for  with  earneftnefs, 
than  food  and  raiment.  For,  if  we  pamper 
ourfelves  in  our  diet,  or  give  our  imagina- 
tions a  loofe  in  our  defires,  the  flefh  will  no 
longer  obey  the  fpirit.  They  that  would 
live  eafy  fhould  think  no  further  than  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  hunger,  thirft, 
and  cold,  and  contemn  every  thing  elfe  as 
defpicable,  and  not  worth  the  care  of  a  dif- 
creet  and  fober  perfon. 

Again,  nothing  contributes  more  to  our 
eafe  and  prefent  happinefs,  than  to  be  in 
fuch  a  ftate  as  to  be  free  from  the  frowns 
of  the  world,  and  infults  of  fortune.  But, 
to  this  end  we  fhould  learn,  that  none  but 
intellectual  pofTeffions  are  what  we  can  pro- 
perly 
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perly  call  our  own;  that  all  things  from  Chap. 
without  are  but  borrowed ;  that  what  for-  XIII. 
tune  gives  us,  is  not  ours;  and  that  what-v — v~y* 
ever  fhe  gives,  fhe  can  take  away  at  plea-  ^e^im 
fure.     Is  it  not  then  amazing,  to  obferve      h 
after  all  this  is  confefTed,  that  That  which 
produces  the  greateft  part  of  the  deluiions  of 
mankind^    is  a   falfe  hope,    which  people 
indulge  with  fo  fanguine  a  flattery  to  them- 
felves,  that  their  hearts  are  bent  upon  fan- 
taftical  advantages,  which  they  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  believe  they  could  ever  attain  ?  And 
is  it  not  a  lamentable  thing,    that   every 
man  is  full  of  complaints,  and  constantly 
uttering  fentences  againft  the  iicklenefs  of 
fortune,  when  people  generally  bring  upon 
themfelves  all  the  calamities  they  fall  into  ; 
and  are  conftantly  heaping  up  matter  for 
their  own  difappointments  and  forrows  ?  By 
this   unjuft   meafure    of   calculating   their 
happinefs,    they    often    defervedly   mourn 
with  real  affliction  for  imaginary  misfor- 
tunes.    But, 

What  fhall  we  fay  of  that  unhappy  fet 
of  people,  who  in  their  own  favour  refolve 
every  thing  that  is  poflible  into  what  is 
probable ;  and  then  reckon  upon  that  pro- 
bability, as  on  what  muft  certainly  happen  ? 
For,  he  that  promifes  himfelf  any  thing, 
but  what  may  naturally  arife  from  his  own 
property  or  labour,  and  goes  beyond  the 

defire 
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Chap,  defire  of  poffeffing  above  two  parts  in  three 
XIIL  even  of  that,   lays  up  for  himfelf  an  en- 

^— ^-^creafing  help  of  difappointments  and   af- 
jSfttf/flwfliQiions.     And  yet  we  fee  fuch  crowds  of 
unhappy  people,  from  no  other  reafon,  but 
fuch  an  ill-grounded  hope ;  that  it  is  hard 
to  fay,  which  they  rather  deferve,  our  pity, 
contempt,  or  fcorn.     What  has  been  faid 
of  happinefs,   I  think,  may  be  illuftrated 
by  a  comparifon  between  the  condition  of 
a  man,  who  fhuns  all  the  pleafures  of  life  ; 
and  of  one,  who  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to 
purfue  them  with  all  his  power  :  For,  we 
obferve  that  hope  in  the  reclufe  makes  his 
aufterities  comfortable,  while  the  luxurious 
man  gains  nothing  but  uneafinefs  from  his 
pleafures.     The  difference  in  the  happinefs 
of  him,  who  is  macerated  by  abftinence, 
and  of  him,  who  is  forfeited  with  excefs, 
is  very   great :    For,    he  who   refigns  the 
world,  has  no  temptation  to  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  anger,  and  is  in  conftant  poffeffion 
of  a  ferene  mind  ;   but  he,    who  follows 
the  pleafures  of  it,  which  are  in  their  very 
nature  difappointing,  is  in  a  conftant  fearch 
of  care,  follicitude,  remorfe,  confufion,  dif- 
content,  and  difappointment.  And  we  mould 
from  daily  examples  of  the  truth  hereof, 
be  convinced  how  dangerous  it  is  to  our 
true  happinefs  and  tranquillity  to  fix  our 
minds  upon  any  thing,    which   is  in   the 
power   of  fortune.      Wealth,    glory,    and 
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power,  which  the  ordinary  people  look  up  Chap. 
at  with  admiration,  the  learned  and  wife  XIII. 
fhould  know  to  be  only  fo  many  fnaresv----^7^ 
laid  to  enfnare  them  ->  and  look  upon  thofe  ^e®tm 
that  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  caught  by  fuch 
appearances,  to  be  only  upon  the  level  with 
thofe  animals,  that  have  not  the  ufe  of  reafon. 

But  of  all  things  under  the  fun,  a  man 
that  is  happy  at  fecond-hand,  is  the  moft 
monftrous  \    he  is  in  perpetual  fervitude : 
for,  there  is  no  end  of  the  folly  of  adapt- 
ing our  affairs  to  anothers  imagination  ;  be- 
caufe  the  next  thing  he  does,  is  to  enlarge 
whatever  he  hears  his  rival  has  attempted  to 
imitate  him  in.     So  that,  if  they  are  in 
their  time  of  life,  in  their  eftates,  and  in 
their  underftandings  equal;  the  emulation 
may  continue  fo  long  as  they  live.     Yet, 
how  fantaftical  foever  this  way  of  think- 
ing in  thefe  men  may  feem,  there  is  no- 
thing fo  common,  as  people  endeavouring 
rather  to  go  further  than  fome  other  per- 
fons  towards  an  eafy  fortune,  than  to  form 
any  certain  ftandard  that  would  make  them- 
felves happy  and  eafy  in  their  prefent  cir- 
cumftances.     But,  as  it  is  neceflary  to  an 
eafy  and  happy  life  to  poflefs  our  minds  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  always  well  fatif- 
fied   with  our  own  refleftions ;  we  fhould 
meafure  our  adlions  by  our  own  opinion, 
and  not  by  that  of  the  reft  of  the  world  : 

for, 
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Chap,  for,  though  the  fenfe  of  other  men  may 
XIII.  prevail  over  us  in  things  of  lefs  confidera- 

<- — \r^  tion  ;  yet  it  never  fliould  interfere  in  this. 

Seaion  Therefore,  to  contradidt  our  defires,  and  to 
*•  conquer  the  impulfes  of  our  ambition,  if 
they  do  not  fall  in,  with  what  we  in  our 
inward  fentiment  approve,  is  fo  much  our 
intereft ;  and  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  our 
real  happinefs,  that  to  contemn  all  the 
wealth  and  power  in  the  world,  where 
they  ftand  in  competition  with  a  man's  ho- 
nour, is  not  only  greatnefs  of  mind,  but 
good  fenfe,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  an  eafy 
fortune. 

Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than 
to   have   courage  enough  to   execute   the 
commands   of  reafon  and   confcience ;    to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  the 
ftation  affigned  to  us  by  providence  ;  to  be 
proof  againft  poverty,  pain,  and  death  itfelf, 
fo  far  as  not  to  do  any  thing  that  is  fcan- 
dalous  or  finful  to  avoid  them ;  to  ftand 
adverfity  under   all  fhapes,    with  decency 
and  refolution  :  for,  fuch  a  refolution  is  to 
be  great  above  title  and  fortune,   or  any 
worldly  honour  or  pleafure  whatfoever.  Yet, 
cuftom  and  general  prepoffeffions  have  fo 
much  prevailed  over  an  unthinking  world  ; 
that  thofe  neceffitous  creatures,  who  cannot 
relifh   life,    without   applaufe,    attendance, 
and  equipage,  are  fo  far  from  making  a 

con- 
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contemptible  figure,  that  fuccefsful  vice  is  Chap, 
frequently  more  efteemed   than   diftrefled  XIII. 
virtue.     If  a  man's  appeal,  in  cafes,  that  ^—v^ 
regard  his  honour,  were  made  to  his  own  ^e&tm 
foul,  there  would  be  a  balis  and  (landing      *  • 
rule  for  our  conduct.    And  we  fhould  al- *" 
ways  endeavour  rather   to   be  honourable 
than   only  to  appear  fo.     When  a  man, 
who  afts  with  a  fteady  integrity,  without 
valuing  the  interpretation  of  his  actions  ;  he 
has  but  one  uniform  regular  path  to  move 
in,  where  he  cannot  fear  ambufcade,  nor 
meet  with  oppofition ;    whereas  the  leaft 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  honour  intro- 
duces a  train  of  numberlefs  evils,  and  in- 
volves him  in  inexplicable  labyrinths  :  for, 
whofoever  has  entered  into  guilt,  has  bid 
adieu  to  peace  and  repofe  of  mind. 

So  that  from  the  whole,  it  is  an  evident 
truth,  that  it  is  in  our  own  bofoms  alone, 
that  we  are  to  fearch  for  any  thing  to  make 
us  happy  :  When  all  is  well  there,  the 
changes  and  diftinftions  of  life  are  the  meer 
fcenes  of  a  drama ;  and  he  will  never  ad; 
his  part  well,  who  has  his  thoughts  more 
fixed  upon  the  applaufe  of  the  audience, 
than  the  defign  of  his  part,  which  he  is  to 
a6t  before  them.  And  I  may  juftly  pro- 
nounce that  true  happinefs  is  of  a  retired 
nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noife  ; 
that  it  arifes  in  the  firft  place,  from  the 

enjoyment 
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Chap. enjoyment  of  one's  felf ;  and,  in  the  next, 
XIII.  from  the  friendfhip  and  converfation  of  a 
1 — V7— '  few  felect  friends :  it  loves  fhade  and  foli- 
Seffion  tude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  foun^ 
2«  tains,  fields  and  meadows :  it  feeds  every 
thing  it  wants  within  itfelf,  and  receives  na 
addition  from  a  number  of  fpectators  and 
witneffes.  But  falfe  happinefs  loves  to  be 
in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  upon  herfelf  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  her  fatisfac- 
tion  arifes,  not  from  the  applaufes,  which 
flie  gives  herfelf;  but  from  the  admiration, 
which  {he  raifes  in  others :  So  that  fhe 
flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres 
and  affemblies,  and  has  no  existence,  but 
when  fhe  is  looked  upon  by  thofe  that  are 
as  vain  and  uneafy  as  herfelf.  Yet  I  will 
not  give  philofophy  fo  poor  a  look,  as  to 
fay  it  cannot  live  in  courts :  for,  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  it  fhines  there  in  the  greateft 
eminence,  when  amidft  the  affluence  of  all 
the  world  can  beftow,  and  the  addreffes  of 
a  crowd,  who  follow  him  for  that  reafon, 
a  man  can  think  both  of  himfelf,  and  thofe 
about  him,  abftradted  from  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  gaiety,  noife,  and  grandeur. 

1X«  Content  is  the  utmoft  we  can 
hope  for  in  this  world ;  if  we  aim  at  any 
thing  higher,  we  fhall  meet  with  nothing 
but  difappointments  and  grief.  Let  us  then 
direct    all   our    ftudies  and    endeavours    at 

makine 
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making  ourfelves  eafy  now,  and  happy  in  a  Chap. 
future  ftate.     To  enjoy  life  and  health,  as  a  XIII. 
conflant  feaft,  we  {hould  not  think  pleafure'— -v-—-1 
neceffary;  but,   if  poffible,   to  arrive  at  ^n^e^wn 
equality  or  content  of  mind.     We  fhould 
not  form  our  minds  to  expert  tranfport  on 
every  occafion  -,  but  know  how  to  make  it 
enjoyment  to  be  out  of  pain.     It  is  as  mean 
to  be  overjoyed  upon  occafions  of  good  for- 
tune, as  to  be  dejefted  in  circum fiances  of 
adverfity.     Laughter  in  one  condition,  is  as 
unmanly  as  weeping  in  the  other. 

This  virtue,  if  it  does  not  bring  riches, 
does  the  fame  thing,  by  banifhing  the  de- 
fire  of  them  -,  and,  if  it  cannot  remove  the 
difquietudes  ariling  out  of  a  man's  mind, 
body,  or  fortune ;  it  makes  him  eafy  under 
thofe  deplorable  circumftances.  It  extin- 
guifhes  all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingrati- 
tude towards  that  being,  who  has  placed  us 
in  proper  ftations  for  wife  and  good  ends. 
It  deftroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  eve- 
ry tendency  to  corruption  in  our  refpe&ive 
communities.  It  gives  fweetnefs  to  our 
converfation,  and  a  perpetual  ferenity  to  all 
our  thoughts  and  countenance.  So  that,  to 
be  anxious  for  nothing,  but  what  nature  de- 
mands, as  neceffary,  if  it  is  not  the  way  to 
an  eftate ;  it  is  the  way  to  what  men  aim 
at  by  getting  a  fortune;  and  is  the  bed 
means  to  preferve  health  in  the  body,    as 

well 
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Chap. well  as  tranquillity  in  the  mind  of  every 

XIII.  man :  therefore,  as  we  cannot  promife  our- 

* — v—'felves  conftant  health,  let  us  endeavour  at 

Seaionfaoh  a  temper  of  mind  as  may  be  our  beft 

2*     fupport  in  the  decay  of  it :  and  be  prepared 

for  the  ill  events  and  accidents  we  are  to 

meet  with  in  a  life  fentenced  to  be  a  fcene 

of  forrow. 

For  which  end,  a  man  fhould  always 
confider  how  much  he  has  more  than  he 
wants.  It  is  not  a  foreign  obfervation  that 
they  of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  of  fplen- 
did  poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting ; 
becaufe  inflead  of  acquiefcing  in  the  folid 
pleafures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to  outvy 
one  another  in  fhadows  and  appearances. 
For,  if  all  the  happinefs  that  is  difperfed 
through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in  this 
world  were  drawn  together,  and  put  into 
the  pofleffion  of  any  lingle  man,  it  would 
not  make  him  very  happy.  Is  it  not  then 
very  furprizing,  that  notwithftanding  all  the 
real  pleafures  and  conveniences  of  life  lie  in 
fo  narrow  a  compafs ;  it  is  the  humour  of 
mankind  to  be  always  looking  forward,  and 
{training  after  one,  who  has  got  the  ftart  of 
them  in  wealth,  honour,  and  equipage.  If 
a  man's  eftate  be  ever  fo  great  he  is  a  poor 
man,  if  he  does  not  live  within  it;  and  na- 
turally fets  himfelf  to  fale  to  any  one  that 
is  able  to  give  him  any  uneafinefs.  Con- 
tent 
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tent  is  equivalent  to  wealth,   and  luxury  to  Chap. 
poverty :  Or,   to  give  the   thought  a  more  XIII. 
agreeable  turn,    content  is   natural  wealth,  ^— V7-J 
and  luxury  is  artificial  poverty.  section 

2. 

Again,  it  would  add  much  to  our  pre-' 
fent  eafe  and  contentment  did  every  one  re- 
fled  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be, 
than  he  really  is,  in  his  prefent  circum- 
flances :  I  mean  fuch  as  actually  lie  under 
fome  prefTure  or  misfortune.  Let  us  be 
ever  fo  miferable,  we  may  receive  great  al- 
leviation from  fuch  a  comparifon  as  the 
unhappy  perfon  may  make  between  himfelf 
and  others  5  or  between  the  misfortune, 
which  he  fuffers,  and  greater  misfortunes, 
which  might  have  befallen  him,  had  not 
God  flayed  his  rod  of  juflice,  and  been  ex- 
treme to  mark  what  he  had  done  amifs. 
Whenever  men  have  looked  into  their  hearts 
for  the  idea  of  true  excellency  in  human  na- 
ture, they  have  found  it  to  confift  in  fuf- 
fering  after  a  right  manner,  and  with  true 
fubmiffion  to  God's  will.  Or,  to  confider 
this  virtue  only  morally.  Heroes  are  aU 
ways  drawn  bearing  forrows,  ftruggling  with 
adverfities,  undergoing  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ships, and  having,  in  the  fervice  of  man- 
kind, a  kind  of  appetite  to  difficulties  and 
dangerous  attempts.  And  it  is  from  this  fe- 
cret  fenfe  of  the  high  merit,  which  there 
is  in  patience  under  calamities,  that  the  wri- 
ters 

F  2 
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CHAP.ters  of  romances,  when  they  attempt  to  fur- 
XIII.  nifh  out  characters  of  the  higheft  excellence, 
<*— v~ J ranfack  nature  for  things  terrible  ;  they  raife 
beef  ton  a  new  creation  of  monflers,  dragons,  and 
2-  giants;  where  danger  ends  the  hero  ceafes. 
Or,  if  we  compare  our  misfortunes  with 
others,  there  are  perfons  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world  juft  perifhing  in  a  fhipwreck  ; 
others  crying  out  for  mercy  in  the  terrors  of 
a  death  bed  repentance ;  others  lying  under 
the  tortures  of  an  infamous  execution,  or 
the  like  calamities.  And  on  the  other  fide  : 
a  lofs  at  fea,  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  or  the  death 
of  a  friend,  are  fuch  trifles  when  we  confi- 
der  whole  kingdoms  laid  in  afhes,  families 
put  to  the  fword,  wretches  fliut  up  in  dun- 
geons, and  the  like  diftreffes  of  mankind, 
that  we  are  out  of  countenance  for  our 
own  weaknefs,  if  we  fink  under  fuch  little 
ftrokes  of  fortune  or  chance.  If  we  have 
the  gout,  let  us  thank  God  that  it  is  not  the 
flone ;  and  if  we  have  the  flone,  that  we 
have  not  both  thefe  diftempers  on  us  at 
once :  every  one  has  his  calamity ;  and  he  is 
a  happy  man  that  has  no  greater  than  what 
he  is  able  to  bear. 

Yet  after  all ;  thefe,  and  the  like  confide- 
rations,  rather  filence  than  fatisfy  a  man  ; 
they  may  fhew  him  that  his  difcontent  is 
unreafonable,  but  are  by  no  means  fuffi- 
cient  to  relieve  his  troubles  •>  and  rather  give 

defpair 
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defpair  than  comfort:  therefore  the  mind,  Chap. 
that  hath  any  caft  towards  devotion,  natu-  XIII. 
rally  flies  to  it  in  its  affii&ions  of  any  fort : ' — ^y^ 
religion  bears  a  more  tender  regard  to  man-  ^e^ton 
kind,  prefcribes  to  every  miferable  man,  the 
means  of  bettering  his  condition;  and  {hews 
him,  that  the  bearing  of  his  affli&ions,  as 
he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  a  re- 
moval of  them:  and  this  makes  him  eafy 
here ;  becaufe  it  can  make  him  happy  in  a 
future  ftate.  They  that  are  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  another  life,  and  endeavour 
lincerely  to  fecure  an  intereft  in  it,  will 
look  upon  pain,  but  as  a  quickening  of  their 
pace  to  an  home,  where  they  {hall  be  better 
provided  for  than  in  thefe  earthly  taberna- 
cles. A  religious  man  inftead  of  the  me- 
lancholy views,  which  others  are  apt  to  give 
themfelves,  will  tell  us  that  he  has  forgot  he 
is  mortal ;  that,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  he 
entered  into  an  eternal  being  ;  and  that  the 
fhort  article  of  death  is  not  any  interruption 
of  life ;  fince  that  moment  is  not  half  the 
duration,  as  the  ordinary  fleep  of  every  man  : 
by  which  means  his  being  is  one  uniform 
and  confiftent  feries  of  chearful  diverfions 
and  moderate  cares,  without  fear  or  hope 
of  what  {hall  come  hereafter ;  his  health  is 
more,  than  another  man's  pleafure,  and  his 
ficknefs  lefs  affecting  to  him,  than  another 
perfons  indifpofition.  For,  fays  a  certain 
ingenious  author,  what  is  this  life  but  a  cir- 

F  3  culation 
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CuAP.culation  of  little  mean  aftions  ?  we  lie  down 

XIII.  and  rife  again,  drefs  and  undrefs,    feed  and 

' — v—^wax  hungry,  work  or  play,  and  are  weary, 

cecfton  anc[  then  we  jje  down  again,    and  the  circle 

2*  returns.  We  fpend  the  day  in  trifles,  and 
when  the  night  comes,  we  throw  ourfelves 
into  the  bed  of  folly,  amongft  dreams  and 
broken  thoughts,  and  wild  imaginations. 
Our  reafon  lies  afleep  by  us,  and  we  are,  for 
the  time,  as  arrant  brutes,  as  thofe  that 
ileep  in  the  flails,  or  in  the  field.  Are  not 
the  capacities  of  man  higher  than  thefe  ?  and 
ought  not  his  ambition  and  expectations  to 
be  greater  ?  Let  us  be  adventurers  for  ano- 
ther world  ;  'tis  at  leaft  a  fair  and  noble 
chance ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth 
our  thoughts,  or  our  paffions.  If  we  ihould 
be  difappointed,  we  are  ftill  no  worfe  than 
the  reft  of  our  fellow  mortals  -y  and  if  we 
fucceed  in  our  expectations,  we  are  eternal- 
ly happy. 

It  rauft  therefore  be  confeffed,  that  a  con- 
tented mind  is  the  greateft  bleffing  a  man 
can  enjoy  in  this  world  ;  and,  if  in  the  pre- 
fent  life  his  happinefs  arifes  from  the  fub- 
duing  of  his  defires,  it  will  arife  from  the 
gratification  of  them  in  the  next  world.  The 
conftant  purfuit  of  pleafure,  has  in  it  fome- 
thing  infolent  and  improper  for  our  being  : 
loud  mirth,  or  immoderate  forrow,  inequa- 
lity of  behaviour,    either   in  profperity  or 

adver- 
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adverfity,    are  alike  ungraceful  in  a  mor-CHAP. 
talman;  moderation  in  both  circumflances,  XIII. 
is  peculiar  to  generous  minds  -3  and  men  of  ^XT"-* 
that  fort,   ever   tafle   the   gratifications  0{^e^wn 
health,  and  all  other  advantages  of  life,  as 
if  they  were  liable  to  part  with  them  ;  and 
when  they  muft  part  with  them,  they  can 
refign  them  with  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  which 
fhews  they  underflood  their  value  and  con- 
tinuance.    They  that  contemn  pleafure,  are 
moil  likely  to  contemn  pain  alfo  -,  and  with- 
out this,  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  taken  fud- 
denly  by  any  unforefeen  event :  he  that  has 
always,   during  health  and  profperity,  been 
abitinent  in  his   pleafures,    enjoys,   in  the 
worft  of  difficulties,  the  reflection,  that  his 
anguifh  is  not  aggravated  with  the  compa- 
rifon   of  pall  enjoyments,   which  upbraid 
his  prefent  condition  of  difeafes,  want,  or 
anxiety. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  confiderations 
which  every  one  fhould  perpetually  cherifh 
in  his  thbughts,  that  would  banifh  from 
them  all  that  fecret  heavinefs  of  heart,  which 
unthinking  men  are  fubjedt  to,  when  they 
lye  under  no  real  affliftion  $  all  that  anguifh 
which  they  may  feel  from  any  evil,  that  ac- 
tually oppreffes  them ;  and,  to  which  I  may 
likewife  add,  thofe  little  cracklings  of  mirth 
and  folly,  that  are  apter  to  betray  virtue, 
than  to  fupport  it :  and  that  would  eflablifh 

F  4  in 
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Chap. in  them  fuch  an  even  and  chearful  temper, 

XIII.  as  makes  them  plealing  to  their  felves,  to 

^pq^  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  and  to  him 

^whom  they,  and  we,  were  made  to  pleafe 

3*      and  obey. 


Coniequently,  I  have  always  pre- 
ferred chearfulnefs  to  mirth  and  jollify.  Mirth 
is  a  fhort  and  tranfient  a£t ;  chearfulnefs  is 
a  fixed  and  permanent  habit  of  the  mind  : 
and,  therefore,  every  one  knows  that  they 
are  often  raifed  into  the  greateft  tranfports 
of  mirth,  who  are  fubjed:  to  the  greateft 
depreflions  of  melancholy  :  on  the  contrary, 
chearfulnefs,  though  it  does  not  give  the 
mind  fuch  an  exquifite  gladnefs,  prevents  us 
from  falling  into  any  depths  of  forrow  and 
defpair.  It  was  elegantly  faid  by  fome-body, 
that  mirth  is  like  a  flafh  of  lightning,  which 
breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glit- 
ters for  a  moment ;  but  chearfulnefs  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills 
it  with  a  fteddy  and  perpetual  ferenity.  So 
that,  whofoever  is  poffeffed  of  this  excellent 
frame  of  mind,  is  not  only  eafy  in  his 
thoughts,  but  a  perfed:  mafter  of  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  foul  :  his  ima- 
gination is  always  clear,  and  his  judgment 
undifturbed  :  his  temper  is  even  and  unruf- 
fled, whether  in  folitude  or  in  aftion  :  he 
comes  with  a  relifh  to  all  thofe  goods,  which 
nature  has  provided  for  him  j  taftes  all  the 

plea- 
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pleafures  of  the  creation,  which  are  poured  Chap. 
about  him  5  and  does  not  feel  the  full  weight  XIII. 
of  thofe  evils,  which  may  befal  him,  through*- — v— ' 
unavoidably  accident.  Befides,  it  naturally  Section 
produces  love  and  good- will  towards  him-  3' 
felf,  from  all  that  converfe  with  him  :  nay, 
a  chearful  mind,  is  not  only  difpofed  to  be 
affable  and  obliging,  but  raifes  the  fame 
good  humour  in  thofe,  who  come  within  its 
influence  or  diredion  ;  and  all  men  find 
themfelves  pleafed,  they  know  not  why, 
with  the  chearfulnefs  of  their  companion. 
Moreover,  an  inv/ard  chearfulnefs,  is  an  im- 
plicit praife  and  thankfgiving  to  providence 
under  all  its  difpenfations  and  bleffings,  and 
can  never  be  abated,  but  by  a  fenfe  of  guilt. 
The  man,  who  lives  in  a  ftate  of  vice  and 
impenitence,  can  have  no  title  to  that  even- 
nefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  is  the 
health  of  the  foul,  and  the  natural  efifed  of 
innocence  and  virtue.  But  the  man  who 
ufes  his  beft  endeavours  to  live  according  to 
the  didates  of  virtue  and  right  reafon,  has 
two  perpetual  fources  of  chearfulnefs ;  in 
the  confideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of 
that  being,  on  whom  he  has  a  dependance 
for  all  things  :  it  is  only  cafting  his  thoughts 
upon  himfelf,  and  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in 
that  exiftence,  which  is  fo  lately  beftowed 
upon  him,  and  which,  after  millions  of 
ages,  will  be  ftill  new,  and  ftill  in  its  begin- 
ning, in  refped  of  eternity  -y    and  he  will 

find 
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Chap. find  himfelf  every  where  upheld  by  God's 

XIII.  goodnefs,  and  furrounded  with  an  immenfi- 

<— - v— - 'ty  of  mercy  and  love. 
Seffion 

But  fhould  we  confider  chearfulnefs  only 
in  its  natural  ftate  ;  it  is  the  beft  promoter 
of  health  of  body.  Repinings  and  fecret 
murmurs  of  heart  give  imperceptible  ftrokes 
to  thofe  delicate  fibres  of  which  the  vital 
parts  are  compofed,  and  wear  out  the  ma- 
chine infenfibly ;  not  to  mention  thofe  vio- 
lent ferments,  which  they  ftir  up  in  the 
blood  •  and  thofe  irregular  difturbed  motions 
which  they  raife  in  the  animal  fpirits.  Health 
and  chearfulnefs  mutually  beget  each  other ; 
with  this  difference,  that  we  feldom  meet 
with  a  great  degree  of  health,  which  is  not 
attended  with  a  certain  chearfulnefs  ;  but 
very  often  we  fee  chearfulnefs  much  im- 
paired by  various  accidents,  or  by  a  broken 
confcitution. 

It  is  alfo  a  great  friend  to  the  mind  ;  ba- 
niflhes  all  anxious  care  and  difcontent ;  fooths 
the  paffions ;  and  keeps  the  foul  in  perpetual 
compofure :  which  may  fufficiently  (hew  us, 
that  providence  did  not  defign  this  world 
fhould  be  filled  with  murmurs  and  repinings  > 
or  that  the  heart  of  man  fhould  be  involved 
in  gloom,  melancholy,  and  defpair.  On  the 
contrary,  the  creation  is  a  perpetual  feaft  to 
the  mind  of  a  good  man,    every  thing  he 
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fees,  chears  and  delights  him.     Providence  Chap. 
has  imprinted  fo  many  fmiles  on    nature,  XIII. 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  mind,    which  is* — vy~> 
not  funk  in  more  grofs  and  fenfual  delights,  Semon 
to  take  a  furvey  of  them  without  feveral  fe-     3< 
cret  fenfations,  pleafing  enjoyments  and  fa-' 
tisfadtions.     And  the  chearfulnefs   of  heart 
which  fprings  up  in  us  from  the  furvey  of 
nature's  works,    is  an  admirable  preparation 
for  gratitude,    to  the  God  of  nature ;  for, 
that  mind  has  gone  a  great  way  towards 
praife  and  thankfgiving,  which  is  filled  with 
fuch  a  fecret  gladnefs  :    a  grateful  refledlion 
on   the  fupreme   caufe,    who   produces   it, 
fandlifies  it  in  the  foul,  and  gives  it  its  pro- 
per value  and  efteem.     Belides  fuch  an  ha- 
bitual difpofition  of  mind  confecrates  every 
field  and  wood  ;   turns  an  ordinary  walk  in- 
to a  morning  or  evening  facrifice ;  and  will 
improve  thofe  tranfient  gleams  of  joy,  which 
naturally  brighten  up   and  refrefh  the  foul 
on  fuch  occafions,    into  an  inviolable  and 
perpetual  ftate  of  blifs  and  contentment. 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  an 
hopelefs  manner  of  reclaiming  youth,  which 
has  been  praftifed  by  fome  moralifts,  to 
declaim  againft  pleafure  in  general.  No  ; 
the  way  is  to  fhow,  that  the  pleafurable 
courfe  is  that,  which  is  limited  and  go- 
verned by  reafon,  and  affifted  by  revela- 
tion.    By  this  means,    virtue   will  appear 

to 
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Chap. to  them  to  be,  at  leaft,  upon  equal  terms 
XIII.  with  vice ;  and  be  recommended  with  all 
« — ^-— >the  fame  indulgences  of  defire,  and  the  ad- 
^e^l0n  vantages  of  fafety  in  reputation  and  ho- 
nour. Indeed  when  pleafure  is  made  the 
chief  purfuit  of  life,  it  will  naturally  root 
out  the  force  of  reafon  and  reflection  ;  and 
fubftitute  in  their  place,  a  general  impa- 
tience of  thought,  and  a  conftant  pruriency 
of  inordinate  aflfedtions.  When  pleafure  is 
a  man's  chief  purpofe,  it  difappoints  itfelf ; 
and  the  coriftant  application  to  it  palls  the 
faculty  of  enjoying  it,  though  it  leaves  the 
fenfe  of  our  inability  for  that  we  wifh, 
with  a  difrelifh  of  every  thing  elfe,  let  it 
be  ever  fo  good  and  virtuous.  Such  a  plea- 
fure feizes  the  whole  man,  who  addicts 
himfelf  to  it,  and  will  not  give  him  leifure 
for  any  good  office  in  life,  which  contra- 
dicts the  gaiety  of  the  prefent  life,  and  dif- 
appoints the  purfuer  of  the  joy,  which  he 
experts  in  his  loofe  gratifications.  Such  a 
man  looks  at  pleafure  as  {he  approaches, 
and  comes  to  him  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  warm  wifhes,  gay  looks,  and  grace- 
ful motion ;  but  he  does  not  obferve  how 
fhe  leaves  his  prefence  with  diforder,  im- 
potence, downcaft  fhame,  and  confcious 
imperfection,  in  what  he  fo  much  defires. 
This  then  is  the  pleafure  to  be  avoided,  as 
it  makes  our  youth  inglorious,  and  our 
age  dishonourable ;  for  as  much  as  it  na- 
turally 
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turally  creates  irrefolution  and  procraftina-CHAp. 
tion  in  all  a  man's  affairs.     So  that  difho-  XIII. 
nour  to  the  gentleman,  and  bankruptcy  to-^-v^- * 
the  trader,  are  the  portion  of  either,  whofe  Sediton 
chief  purpofe  of  life  is  pleafure*  4« 

IV.     Is  it  not  amazing  to   fee   that 
frequently  old  age  appears  difcontented  with 
its  years  ?  For,  it  is  beneath  a  gentleman, 
or  a  man  of  liberal  education  to  wifh  him- 
felf  younger.    And  this  foolifh  wifh  makes 
me  refledt  that  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
would  be  much  fewer,  if  we  did  not  affed: 
thofe,  which  attend  the  more  vigorous  and 
adtive  part   of  our  days :    but  inftead  of 
ftudying  to  be  wifer,    or  being  contented 
with  our  prefent  follies,  the   ambition  of 
many  of  us  is  alfo  to  be  the  fame  fort  of 
fools,  we  formerly  have  been  in  the  days 
of  our  youth.     How  can  there  be  a  more 
certain  fign  of  a  foolifh  or  of  a  diffolute 
mind,  than  to  want  our  youth  again  only 
for  the  ftrength  of  bones  and  finews,  which 
we  once  were  mafters  of  ?  And  is  it  not  as 
abfurd  in  an  old  man,  to  wifh  for  the  ftrength 
of  a  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man 
to  wifh    for   the  ftrength  of  a  bull    or  a 
lion  ?    But  thefe  wifhes  are   the  effed:  of 
that  fond  humour  of  appearing  in  the  gay 
and  fafhionable  world,  .and  of  that  foolifh 
defire  of  being  applauded  for  trivial  excel- 
lencies.    Thefe  may  be  looked  upon  as  al- 

nioft 
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Chap,  for  hope;  he  is  ftill  happier  than  the  youth;  he 

XIII.  has  already  enjoyed,  what  the  other  does  but 

« — « — 'hope  for :  this  wifhes  to  live  long ;  the  other 

Seffiwn  has  lived  a  long  life.  But  why  is  all  this  defire  of 

6.      long  life,  when  there  is  nothing,  which  muft 

end,  to  be  valued  for  its  continuance  ?   for, 

as  hours,  days,  months,  and  years  pafs  away, 

it  is  no  matter  in  what  hour,  what  day,  what 

month,  or  what  year  we  yield  to  the  ftroke 

of  death.     Befides,  a  fhort  life  is  fufficient 

to  manifeft  ones  felf  a  man  of  honour  and 

virtue ;  and  when  we  ceafe  to  be  fuch,  we 

have   lived  too  long ;    and   while   we   are 

fuch,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  us,   how 

long  we  (hall  be  fo ;  provided  we  are  fo  to 

the  end  of  our  life. 


Among  men  there  are  fome, 
who  have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth  ; 
and  others,  who  have  their  virtues  conceal- 
ed by  poverty.  Wherefore,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  refpefts,  the  middle  condition 
feems  to  be  the  moft  advantageoufly  fituated 
for  the  gaining  of  wifdom :  Becaufe  pover- 
ty turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the 
fupplying  of  our  wants;  and  riches  upon 
enjoying  our  fuperfluities.  It  is  true ;  humi- 
lity and  patience,  induftry  and  temperance, 
are  very  often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor 
man :  and  humanity  and  good  nature,  mag- 
nanimity, and  a  fenfe  of  honour,  are  as  of- 
ten the  qualifications  of  the  rich.     But^  on 

the 
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the  contrary,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  Chap. 
into  envy ;  riches  into  arrogance  and  pride  :  XIII. 
poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud,  vi-^ — -v-*-1 
cious  compliance,    repining,    murmur,    and  Setfion 
difcontent ;  and  riches  expofe  a  man  to  pride 
and  luxury,  a  foolifh  elation  of  heart,  and 
too  great  fondnefs  for  this  prefent  life.     So 
that  our  prayer  fhould  always  be,  that  God 
will  pleafe  to  remove  far  from  us  vanity  and 
lies $  to  give  us  neither  poverty   nor  riches, 
and  to  feed  us  with  food  convenient  for  us ; 
left  we  be  full  and  deny  him,  and  fay,  who 
is  the  Lord  ?  or  lead  we  be  poor  and  ileal, 
and  take  the  name  of  our  God  in  vain. 


Though  mankind  may  be  di* 
vided  into  the  merry  and  the  ferious ;  and 
both  of  thefe  make  a  very  good  figure  in 
the  fpecies,  fo  long  as  they  keep  their  re- 
fpedtive  humours  from  degenerating  into  the 
neighbouring  extreme  :  (for,  the  merry  part 
of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  whilft  they 
difFufe  a  chearfulnefs  through  converfation 
at  proper  feafons,  and  on  proper  occafions  -,) 
yet  on  the  contrary,  they  become  a  great 
grievance  to  fociety,  when  they  infedt  eve- 
ry difcourfe  with  infiped  mirth,  and  turn 
into  ridicule  fuch  fubjedts,  as  are  not  fuited 
to  it.  And  ferioufnefs  has  its  beauty,  whilft 
it  is  attended  with  chearfulnefs  and  huma- 
nity, and  does  not  come  in  unfeafonably  to 
pall  the  good  humour  of  thofe  with  whom 
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Chap. we  converfe:  yet,  as  the  moft  perfedt  cha- 
XIII.  rafter  of  a  man  is  that,  which  is  formed  out 
< — v^-~ '  of  both  merry  and  ferious,   a  rational  crea- 
Semon  ture  WOuld  neither  chufe  to  be  an  hermit 
nor  a  buffoon.     Human  nature  is  not  fo 
miferable,  as  that  we  fhould  be  always  me- 
lancholy j  nor  fo  happy,  as  that  we  fhould 
be  always  merry.     For,  at  the  fame  time, 
as  a  man  fhould  not  live,  as  if  there  was 
no  God  in  the  world  5   neither  fhould  he 
behave  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  there  were 
no  men  in  it  befides  himfelf. 

V  111*  Many  are  the  children  of  af- 
fliction :  and  I  don't  pretend  to  enumerate 
the  many  fantaftical  forrows,  that  difturb 
mankind.  But  ttu  we  may  juftly  learn 
from  many  examples,  that  a  mifery  is  not 
to  be  meafured  from  the  nature  of  the  evil, 
but  from  ihe  temper  of  the  perfon,  that 
an  evil  affefts.  Many  of  us  may  have 
known  a  muff,  a  capuchin,  or  a  top-knot, 
become  a  folid  bleffing  or  great  misfortune  : 
and  our  forefathers  can  witnefs  that  a  lap- 
dog  has  broken  the  hearts  of  thoufands  of 
difcontented  ladies.  The  death  of  a  parrot, 
or  a  negled:  at  a  ball,  or  at  an  affembly,  and 
the  being  left  out  of  a  mafquerade,  have 
been  numbered  with  the  greater!:  afflidtions 
among  the  fair  fex.  And  a  running  horfe,  a 
pack  of  hounds,  a  gilded  chariot,  a  blue 
firing,  a  tulip  root,  or  an  auricula,  are  the 

greatell: 
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greateft  objects  of  fome  gentlemen's  happi-CHAP, 
nefs.     How  many  authors  are  there,    that  XIII. 
have  been  dejeded  at  the  cenfure  of  one,  *~*~v~< 
whom  they  ever  looked  upon  as  an  idiot ;  and      ^;* 
many  an  hero  has  been  caft  into  a  fit  of  t 
melancholy ;  only  becaufe  the  rabble  have 
not  hooted  at  him,  as  he  palled  along. 

I  know  nothing  more  amazing  than  that 
men  are  able  to  raife  affliction  to  themfelves 
out  of  every  thing ;  or  that  lands  and  houfes, 
fheep  and  oxen,  can  convey  happinefs  and 
mifery  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  as  forrow  is  generally  attended  with 
a  flood  of  tears  5  fo  when  the  mind  has  been 
perplexed  with  anxio  C  cares  and  paffions, 
the  bed  method  of  bringing  it  to  its  ufual 
ftate  of  tranquillity,  is,  as  much  as  we  pof- 
fibly  can,  to  turn  our  thoughts"  to  the  ad- 
verfities of  perfons  of  higher  confideration  in 
virtue  and  merit.  Then  all  the  little  inci- 
dents of  our  own  lives,  if  they  are  unfor- 
tunate, feem  to  be  the  effect  of  juftice  up- 
on our  indifcretions  and  faults.  When 
thofe,  whom  we  know  to  be  excellent  and 
deferving  of  a  better  fate,  are  wretched,  we 
cannot  but  relign  ourfelves ;  efpecially  as 
moft  of  us  know  that  we  merit  a  much 
worfe  ftate  than  that,  which  we  are  placed 
in  at  prefent.  By  a  generous  fvmpathy  in 
nature,  we  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to  mourn, 

when 
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Chap. when   any  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  af- 
XIII.  flidted:    yet  tears  are  the  effedts  of  other 
< — >r — 'paffions  alfo;  as,  of  pity,  joy,  and  reconcil- 
Seaion  ]iation.     Thus  as  to  the  fair  fex,  who  are 
made  of  man  and  not  of  earth,  and  have  a 
more  delicate  humanity  than  we  have,  pity 
is  the  moft  common  caufe  of  their  tears: 
for  as  we  are  inwardly  compofed  of  an  ap- 
titude to    every  circumftance  of  life,  and 
every  thing  that  befals  any  one  perfon,  might 
have  happened  to  any  other  of  the  human 
race ;  felf-love,  and  a  fenfe  of  the  pain  we  our- 
ielves  fhould  fuffer  in  the  circumftances  of 
any,  whom  we  pity,  is  the  caufe  of  that 
companion,  that  produces  our  tears ;  and  a 
reflection  of  this  fort  in  the  breaft  of  a  wo- 
man, immediately  inclines  her  to  tears ;  but 
in  a  man,  it  makes  him  think  how  fuch  a 
one  ought  to  adt  on  that  occafion,  fuitably 
to  the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  ftation  of 
life.     Therefore  a  woman  is  ever  moved  for 
thofe,  whom  (he  hears  lament ;  and  a  man 
for  thofe,  whom  he  obferves  to   fuffer  in 
filence  and  with  a  manly  courage.     Injured 
innocence  and  beauty  in  diftrefs,  is  an  ob- 
ject that  carries  in  it  fomething  inexpreffi- 
bly  moving :    it  foftens    the    moft    manly 
heart  with  the  tendereft  fenfations  of  love 
and  compaffion  ;  till  at  length  in  tears,  it 
confeffes  its  humanity. 

But 
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But  though  experience  has  told  us  no- Chap, 
thing  is  fo  fallacious  as  this  outward  fign  of  XIII. 
forrow  3  and  the  natural  hiflory  of  our  bodies  <■ — v~* 
teach  us,  that  this  flux  of  the  eyes,  this  fa-  Se5iion 
cuky  of  weeping,  is  peculiar  only  to  fome  $• 
confutations ;  that  tears  may  be  fhed  with-  ^ 
out  much  forrow ;  and  that  we  may  fuffer 
tnuch  without  fhedding  tears  :  yet  we  can- 
not go  to  vifit  a  fick  friend,  but  fome  im- 
pertinent waiter  about  him  obferves  the 
mufcles  of  our  face,  as  flridly  as  if  they 
were  prognoflicks  of  his  recovery  or  of  his 
death.  And  it  feems  as  if  fome  did  ima- 
gine the  feat  of  love  and  friendfhip  to  be 
placed  vifibly  in  the  eyes :  for,  fome  fpedta- 
tors  judge  what  flock  of  kindnefs  we  have 
for  the  living,  by  the  quantity  of  tears  we 
pour  out  on  fuch  occafions  for  the  dead  : 
fo  that  if  one  body  wants  that  quantity  of 
fait  water  another  abounds  with,  he  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  thought  infenfible  or 
ill-natured  to  his  friend.  Grief  and  weep- 
ing are  indeed  frequent  companions  :  but,  I 
believe,  never  in  their  higheft  exceffes ; 
for,  it  is  well  known  that  the  heart,  dis- 
tended with  grief,  flops  all  paffages  for  la- 
mentations or  tears.  Therefore,  the  for- 
row, which  appears  fo  eafily  at  the  eyes, 
cannot  have  pierced  deeply  into  the  heart. 
And  as  laughter  does  not  proceed  from  pro- 
found joy  •  fo  neither   does  weeping  from 
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Chap. profound  forrow:  but  on  the  contrary  true 
XIII.  affiidion  labours  to  be  invifible ;  is  a  ftranger 

*— *r— '  to  ceremony  ;  and  bears  in  its  own  nature 

oedtion  a  dignity  much  above  the  little  circum- 
°*     ftances,  which  are  affe&ed  under  the  notion 

w~v~",";of  decency.  Not  that  I  condemn  decent 
mourning  :  for.  the  manner  of  our  carriage, 
when  we  lofe  a  friend,  fhews  very  much 
our  temper,  in  the  humility  of  our  words 
and  actions,  and  a  general  fenfe  of  our  des- 
titute condition,  which  runs  through  all 
our  behaviour.  This  gives  a  folemn  tefti- 
rnony  of  the  generous  affection  we  bore  our 
friends,  when  we  feem  to  difrelifh  every 
thing,  now  we  can  no  more  enjoy  them  or 
fee  them  partake  in  our  pleafures.  Nothing 
is  more  proper  and  humane  than  to  put  our- 
felves,  as  it  were,  in  their  livery  after  their 
deceafe ;  and  wear  a  habit  unfuitable  to  pro- 
fperity,  while  thofe,  we  loved  and  honour- 
ed, are  mouldering  in  the  grave,  to  which 
we  all  fooner  or  later  muft  follow. 
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I.  Of  reputation,  and  how  to  be  obtained.  Chap, 
II.  Of  gaining  admirers.  III.  Of  ambi-  XIV. 
thus  men>  and  when  they  are  excufable. 
IV.  Of  the  different  views  of  men  in  this 
life. 


BY  merit,  and  fuperior  excellencies,  not  Self  ion 
only  to  gain,  but,  whilft  living,  to 
enjoy  a  great  and  univerfal  reputati- 
on, is  the  laft  degree  of  happinefs,  which 
we  can  hope  for  in  this  world  :  but,  if  we 
look  into  the  bulk  of  our  fpecieSj  they  are 
fuch  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a 
moment  after  their  death  ;  who  leave  be- 
hind them  no  traces  of  their  exiftence,  but 
are  forgotten  as  though  they  had  never  been 
born  ;  who  are  neither  wanted  by  the  poor, 
regretted  by  the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the 
learned  part  of  mankind  :  who  are  neither 
miffed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor  lamented 
by  perfons  of  a  private  character  :  and  whofe 
actions  are  of  no  fignificancy  to  mankind, 
and  might  have  been  performed  by  creatures 
of  much   lefs  dignity  than  thofe,    who  are 
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CHAP.diftinguifhed  by  the  faculties  of  reafon  and 
XIV.  underftanding. 

Seaion  To  do  good  and  great  a&ionsmeerly  to  gain 
T«  reputation,  and  to  tranfmit  a  name  to  pofte- 
'  rity ,  is  a  vicious  appetite,  and  will  certainly 
infnare  the  perfon,  who  is  moved  by  it,  on 
fome  occafions,  into  a  falfe  delicacy,  for  fear 
of  reproach  ;  and  at  others,  into  artifices, 
which  tainted  his  mind,  though  they  may 
enlarge  his  reputation.  So  he  is  a,  very  un- 
happy man,  who  fets  his  heart  upon  being 
admired  by  the  multitude,  or  affefis  a  ge- 
neral and  undiftinguifhed  applaufe  of  the 
publick.  Nothing  to  me  is  more  ftrange, 
than  to  confider  that  a  creature  like  man, 
who  is  fenfible  of  fo  many  weaknefles  and 
imperfections,  fhould  be  actuated  by  a  love 
of  fame  :  that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfecti- 
on and  mifery,  fhould  contend  for  praife,  and 
endeavour,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  make 
themfelves  objecfts  of  admiration  :  whereas  a 
man  of  fpirit  fhould  contemn  the  praife  of 
the  ignorant,  and  defire  to  be  applauded  for 
nothing,  but  for  what  he  knows  he  deferves 
in  his  own  heart ;  and  that  the  perfon,  who 
commends,  is  a  competent  judge  of  his  me- 
rit :  for,  the^praife  of  an  ignorant  man,  is 
only  good-will  %  fo  that  we  fhould  receive 
his  kindnefs,  as  he  is  a  good  neighbour  in 
fociety,  and  not  as  a  good  judge  of  our  adi- 
ons  in  point  of  fame  and  credit.     It  is  a 
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wife  obfervation,  that  men  of  honour  fhouldCHAP. 
endeavour  only  to  pleafe  the  worthy ;  and  XIV. 
the  man  of  merit  ftiould  defire  to  be  tried  V~^£T-J 
only  by  his  peers  :  Confequently,  the  motive  ^e^ion 
truly  glorious  is,  when  the  mind  is  fet  ra- 
ther to  do  things  laudable,  than  to  purchafe 
fame.  And  if  fincerity  be  the  foundation 
of  a  good  name,  the  kind  opinion  of  virtu- 
ous men,  will  be  an  unfought,  but  a  ne- 
cefiary  confequence.  The  applaufe  of  the 
croud  makes  the  head  giddy  ;  but  the  at- 
teftation  of  a  reafonable  man,  makes  the 
heart  joyful.  It  is  a  frivolous  pleafure  to  be 
the  admiration  of  gaping  crouds  ;  but  to 
have  the  approbation  of  a  good  man,  in  the 
cool  reflections  of  his  clofet,  is  a  gratifica- 
tion worthy  of  the  fpirit  of  a  good  man.  The 
vulgar,  and  men  of  fenfe,  agree  in  admiring 
men  of  having  what  they  themfelves  would 
rather  be  poffeffed  of:  but  with  this  diffe- 
rence, the  wife  man  applauds  him,  whom 
he  thinks  moft  virtuous;  the  reft  of  the 
world,  him  who  is  moft  wealthy  and  for- 
tunate. Popular,  or  general  praife,  is  ufu- 
ally  given  for  circumftances,  which  are  fo- 
reign to  the  perfons  admired  and  praifed. 
Hence  it  is,  that  praife  is  the  ordinary  at- 
tendant on  power  and  riches,  which  may 
be  taken  out  of  one  man's  hands,  and  put 
into  another's  :  fo  that  the  application  on- 
ly, and  not  the  poffeffion,  makes  thofe  out- 
ward things  honourable  in  the  fight  of  wife 
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Chap. men  :  though  fome  have  fuch  an  immode- 
XIV.  rate  relifh  for  applaufe,    that  they  expert  it 
*— v-*- '  for  things,  which,  in  themfelves,  are  fo  fri- 
»SV^0tf  volous,  j-j^t  jt  is  impoffible,  without  this 
2«      affe&ation,  to  make  them  appear  even  wor- 
thy, either  of  praife  or  of  blame. 

JlJL  But  that  vehement  paffion  for 
praife,  in  the  fair  fex,  produces  excellent 
effects  in  women  of  fenfe,  who  defire  to  be 
admired  for  that  only,  which  deferves  ad- 
miration :  and,  I  think  it  may  be  obferved, 
without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  many 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform 
courfe  of  virtue  ;  hut  with  an  infinitely 
greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what 
we  find  in  the  generality  of  men.  The  ma- 
ny inftances  of  chaftity,  fidelity,  devotion  $ 
and  the  many  ladies,  that  diftinguifh  them- 
felves by  the  education  of  their  children, 
care  of  their  families,  and  love  of  their 
hufbands,  are  more  than  a  proof  of  this 
obfervation.  Yet,  as  this  paffion  for  admi- 
ration, when  it  works  according  to  reafon, 
improves  the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies  in 
every  thing  that  is  laudable ;  fo  nothing  is 
more  deftrudtive  to  them,  when  it  is  go- 
verned by  folly  and  vanity.  Then  we  fee 
in  every  pofture  of  a  woman's  body,  air  of 
her  face,  and  motion  of  her  head,  that  it  is 
her  bufinefs  and  employment  to  gain  admi- 
rers 3  and  nothing  below  the  language  pro- 
per 
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per  to  the  deity,  is  fufficient  to  gain  her  Chap. 
efteem.     She  is   prefumptuous  enough  to  XIV. 
imagine,    that  life   and   death  are   in   her'-^-vT— ; 
power:  that  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  pains  $e£lion 
of  hell,  are  at  her  difpofal  :  that  paradife  is      3 
in  her  arms :    and  that  every  moment  we 
are  in  her  prefence,  is  an  eternity  of  plea- 
fure.   The  rewards  fhe  confers,  are  nothing 
but  raptures,  tranfports,  and  extafies  -,  and 
fhe  will  be  repaid,    with  nothing  lefs  than 
fighs  and  tears,  prayers,  and  broken  hearts  : 
nay,  fhe  prefumes  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  th^t 
her  fmiles  make  men  happy,  and  that  her 
frowns   drive   them  to  defpair   and  mad- 
nefs. 

JlJLJL*  The  foul  is  too  much  exalted 
and  confufed  by  ambition.  This  paffion 
inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  vio- 
lent hurry  of  thought.  For,  though  moil 
other  things  that  we  long  for,  can  allay 
the  cravings  of  their  proper  fenfe,  and,  for 
a  while,  fet  the  appetite  at  reft ;  yet  fame  is 
a  good,  fo  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures, 
that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  foul  adapt- 
ed to  it ;  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  re- 
lifh  it :  it  is  an  objed:  of  delire  placed  out  of 
the  poffibility  of  fruition.  There  are  few 
ambitious  men,  who  have  got  as  much 
fame  as  they  defired  ;  and  whofe  thirft  af- 
ter it  has  not  been,  as  eager  in  the  very 
height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  before 

they 
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Chap. they  became  known  &nd  eminent  among 
XIV.  men-  This  paffion  may,  indeed,  fill  the 
^_— v- — 'mind for  a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  ofplea- 
SeSiion  fare  -y  but  it  is  fuch  a  pleafure,  as  makes  a 
3.  man  reftlefs  and  uneafy  under  it  ;  and 
which  does  not  fo  much  fatisfy  the  prefent 
thirft,  as  it  excites  frefh  defires  ;  fets  the 
foul  on  the  purfuit  of  new  projects ;  and 
lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles, 
which  thofe  are  free  from,  who  are  not  fo 
much  exalted  by  it.  The  ambitious  man 
is  caft  down  and  difappointed,  if  he  receives 
no  praife,  where  he  expected  it,  without 
reafon ;  and  he  is  often  mortified  with  the 
very  praifes  he  receives,  if  they  do  npt  rife 
fo  high,  as,  he  thinks,  they  ought ;  which 
they  feldom  do,  unlefs  encreafed  by  flattery. 
We  naturally  have  a  better  opinion  of  our- 
felves,  than  the  world  has  of  us  ;  and  if 
the  extraordinary  praifes  of  men  can  tranf- 
port  us,  their  cenfures  will  as  much  de- 
ject us :  efpecially,  when  we  confider  that 
the  world  is  more  apt  to  cenfure  than  to 
applaud  ;  and  we  have  more  imperfections 
than  virtues.  Therefore,  the  happinefs  of 
an  ambitious  man,  who  gives  every  one  a 
dominion  over  it  -,  who  thus  fubjefts  him- 
felf  to  the  good  or  ill  fpeeches  of  others  ; 
and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  malici- 
ous tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  me- 
lancholy, and  to   deftroy  his   natural  reft, 

and 
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and  repofe  of  mind,  is  very  little,  and  ne-CHAP. 
ver  can  endure  longer  than  for  a  moment.      XIV. 

Neverthelefs,  though  a  man's  eflential  SeSton 
perfection  is  but  very  little,  his  compara-  3 
tive  perfection  may  be  very  great.  In  an ' 
abftraCted  light,  man  has  not  much  to  boaft 
of;  but  if  we  confider  ourfelves  with  re- 
gard to  others,  we  may  find  occafion  of 
glorying,  if  not  in  our  own  virtues,  at  leaft 
in  the  abfence  of  another's  imperfections 
and  vices.  And  however  unreafonable  and 
abfurd  this  paffion  for  admiration  may  ap- 
pear in  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not 
wholly  to  be  difcouraged;  fince  it  often 
produces  very  good  effects,  not  only  as  it 
reftrains  him  from  doing  any  thing,  which 
is  mean  and  contemptible,  but  as  it  pufhes 
him  to  addons,  which  are  great  and  wor- 
thy of  admiration.  For,  though  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  defective  or  faulty,  the  con- 
fequences,  which  it  produces,  are  fo  good, 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  ought 
not  to  be  extinguifhed  in  the  human  mind. 
Such  as  have  happily  arrived  at  fame  are, 
even  while  they  live,  enflamed  by  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  others,  and  fpurred  on 
to  new  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  notwithftanding  the  detraction, 
which  fome  abjeCt  tempers  would  caft  up- 
on them :  but,  after  their  death,  their  cha- 
racters being  freed  from  the  fhadow,  which 
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Chap. envy  laid  them  under,  begin  to  fliine  out 
XIV  w^  greater  fplendor  j  their  fpirits  furvive 
«__^^in  their  works;  they  are  admitted  into  the 
SeBion  higheft  companies  ;  and  they  continue  plea- 
3.  ling  and  inftrufting  pofterity,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  An  obfervation  of  this 
kind  may  be  likewife  made  upon  the  fy- 
cophant,  or  buffoon,  the  fatyrift,  or  the 
good  companion  ->  when  after  his  body  fhall 
be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his  foul  pafs  into 
another  ftate  of  exiftence,  it  may  be  faid  to 
his  praife,  that  no  man  ever  eat  better  ;  that 
he  had  an  admirable  talent  at  turning  his 
friend  into  ridicule ;  and  no  body  out-did 
him  at  an  ill-natured  jeft ;  or  that  he  never 
went  to  bed  before  he  had  difpatched  his 
gallon  of  wine.  Such  are  the  very  com- 
mon funeral  orations,  and  elogiums  on  de- 
ceafed  perfons,  who  have  afted  with  fome 
figure  and  reputation  among  mankind :  How 
much  preferable  muft  be  the  chara&er  of  a 
fober,  juft,  and  virtuous  man  ? 

This,  at  leaft,  fhould  promp  us,  while 
we  are  in  health,  to  confider  well  the  na- 
ture of  the  part  we  are  engaged  in,  and 
what  figure  it  will  make  in  the  minds  of 
thofe,  we  leave  behind  us  :  Whether  it 
was  worth  coming  for  into  the  world  ? 
Whether  it  be  fuitable  to  a  reafonable  be- 
ing ?  In  fhort,  Whether  it  appears  graceful 
in  this  life ;  or  will  turn  to  our  advantage 

in 
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in  the  world  to  come?  For,  though  we  Chap. 
are  not  to  facrifice  ourfelves  for  a  name,  XIV. 
which  cannot  begin  till  we  are  dead ;  nor1- — ***** 
give  away  ourfelves  to  purchafe  a  found,  ^e^ton 
which  is  not  to  commence,  till  we  are  out 
of  hearing ;  yet  nothing  can  fo  much  con-' 
tribute  to  create  a  noble  emulation,  as  the 
honourable  mention  of  fuch,  whofe  actions 
have  out-lived  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
recommended  themfelves  fo  far  to  the 
world,  that  it  is  become  learning  to  know 
the  leaft  circumftance  of  their  lives  and  ac- 
tions. Where  is  there  a  greater  incentitive 
than  to  fee,  that  fome  men  have  raifed 
themfelves  fo  highly  above  their  fellow- 
creatures  ?  And  that  the  lives  of  ordinary 
men  are  fpent  in  enquiries  after  the  parti- 
cular adtions  of  the  moft  famous  ?  Befides^ 
without  this  impulfe  to  fame  and  reputa- 
tion, our  induftry  would  ftagnate,  and  that 
lively  delire  of  pleafing  each  other  would 
quite  decay.  An  opinion,  fo  eftablifhed  in 
the  heathen  world,  that  their  fenfe  of  living 
appeared  infipid,  except  their  being  was 
enlivened  with  a  confcioufnefs,  that  they 
were  efteemed  by  the  reft  of  their  own 
Ipecies. 

X  V  •  To  conclude :  the  general  pur- 
pofes  of  men  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives, 
(I  mean  in  relation  to  this  life  only)  end 
in  gaining  either  the  affeftion,  or  the  ef- 
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Chap. teem  of  thofe  they  converfe  with;  becaufe 
XIV.  efteem  makes  a  man  powerful  in  bufinefs, 
v— -v- — '  and  affection  defirable  in  converfation : 
SeElion  which  is  certainly  the  reafon  that  very  a- 
4-  greeable  men  fail  of  their  point  in  the 
world  -,  and  thofe,  who  are  by  no  means 
fuch,  arrive  at  it  with  fo  little  trouble. 
When  a  man's  carriage  fhews  that  he  has 
a  ftrong  paffion  to  pleafe,  no  one  is  much 
at  a  lofs  how  to  keep  meafures  with  him ; 
becaufe  there  is  always  a  balance  in  peo- 
ple's hand  to  make  up  with  him,  by  giving 
him  what  he  ftill  wants,  in  exchange  for 
what  we  do  not  think  fit  to  give  him  :  Be- 
fides,  fuch  a  perfon  afks  with  diffidence, 
and  by  that  foftnefs  of  his  complexion  ever 
leaves  room  for  denial ;  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  himfelf  is  capable  of  deny- 
ing nothing,  even  what  he  is  not  able  to 
perform.  But  they,  who  court  efteem, 
having  a  quite  different  view,  have  as  dif- 
ferent a  behaviour,  and  act  as  much  by  the 
dictates  of  their  reafon,  as  the  other  does 
by  the  impulfe  of  his  inclination  only  ;  both 
his  words  and  actions  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  reputation,  and  of  his  fortune ; 
towards  which  he  makes  hourly  progrefs ; 
becaufe  he  lavifhes  no  part  of  his  good- 
will upon  fuch  as  do  not  make  fome-  ad- 
vances to  merit  it,  by  fuitable  returns.  In 
a   word,    the  man   who   values   affection, 

fome- 
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fometimes  becomes  popular ;  he  who  aims 
at  efteem,  feldom  fails  of  growing  weal- 
thy. 


CHAR    XV. 

Of  Oeconomy  and  Trade. 

The  Contents* 

I.  Of  good  oeconomy.     II.  A  defcription  of  a  Cn  At \ 
good  oeconomift.      III.    Of  merchants  and  XV. 
trade.    IV.  Of  fair  dealing.    And,  V.  Of* — /**■" 
bankruptcy,  lawyers,  and  attorneys. 

E  that  would  have  the  perfed:  tafte  SeBion 
of  the  pleafure  of  doing  good,  and      1. 
never  to  let  it  be  out  of  his  power 
fhould  preferve  a  juft   oeconomy,    and   a 
fplendid   frugality   at    home.     He   fhould 
carefully  avoid  both  the  vice  of  covetoufnefs 
and  prodigality  5  fo  as  to  difdain  thofe,  who 
propofe  their  death  for  the   time,    when 
they  are  to  begin  their  munificence.     He 
will  both  fee  and  enjoy  what  he  bellows 
himfelf,  and  be  the  living  executor  of  his 
own  bounty.     No  one  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  fuch  a  one's  obligations  :  he  knows  how, 
by  proper  and  becoming  methods,  to  raife 

himfelf 
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CHAP.himfelf  to  a  level  with  thofe  of  the  higheft 
XV.  rank ;  and  his  good  nature  is  a  fufficient 
«— v~^  warrant  againft  the  want  of  thofe,  who  are 
section  fQ  imnappy  as  to  be  in  the  very  lowed 
ftation.  When  he  retires  to  his  country 
feat,  his  chief  care  is  to  refrain  from  the 
vices  of  country  gentlemen,  and  with  afto- 
nifhment,  that  drinking  mould  be  their 
darling  pleafure  ;  endeavours  to  improve  his 
fenfes  in  a  more  particular  manner,  in  the 
midft  of  variety  of  beauteous  obje&s,  which 
nature  has  produced  to  entertain  us  in  the 
country  ;  when  he  fees  large  trails  of  earth 
pofTefTed  by  men,  who  take  no  advantage 
of  their  being  rational,  but  lead  meer  ani- 
mals lives ;  making  it  their  whole  endea- 
vour to  kill  in  themfelves  all  they  have 
above  beafts ;  to  wit,  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and 
the  tafte  of  fociety.  He  laments  the  def- 
truftion  of  the  wild  beafts  of  the  field. 
He  is  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  no  man 
can  be  faid  to  be  proprietor  of  an  eftate, 
but  he  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  it  proper- 
ly :  and  he  will  never  allow  that  the  land 
is  not  a  wafte,  when  the  mafter  is  uncul- 
tivated. He  looks  upon  a  peafant,  with  a 
great  eftate,  only  as  an  incumbent,  and 
fays,  that  to  be  a  landlord,  he  ought  to  be 
a  gentleman  :  For,  an  incumbent  only  re- 
ceives that  into  his  ftomack,  which  a  land- 
lord enjoys  with  his  heart.    Drunkennefs, 

gluttony, 
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gluttony,  and  riot,  are  the  entertainments  Chap, 
of  an  incumbent  ^  benevolence,  civility,  fo-    XV. 
cial  and  human  virtues,  are  the  accomplifh-,,-^^-J 
ments  of  a  landlord.     He  is  a  father  to  his^^/2 
tenants,  and  a  patron  to  his  neighbours ;  and 
is  more  fuperior  to  thofe  of  lower  fortune, 
by  his  benevolence  than  by  his  eftate.     He 
juftly  divides  his  time  between  folitude  and 
company ;  and  he  is  never  better  pleafed 
than  to  fpend  his  life  in  the  good  offices  of 
an  advocate,  a  referee,  a  companion,  a  me- 
diator, and  a  friend  to  the  diftrefled :  fo, 
that  his  counfel  and  knowledge  are  a  guard 
to  the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of  thofe  of 
lower  talents,    and  the  entertainment  and 
happinefs  of  thofe  of  equal  capacity  :  he  is 
always  liberal,  but  never  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  frugality. 

He  condemns  thofe,  who  are  apt  to  rely 
upon  future  profpeclis,  and  become  really 
expenlive  ;  while  they  are  only  rich  in  pof- 
fibility,  that  live  up  to  their  expectations, 
not  to  their  polfeffions ;  and  make  a  figure 
proportionable  to  what  they  may  be,  not 
to  what  they  really  are  5  that  outrun  their 
prefent  income,  as  not  doubting  to  diiburfe 
themfelves  out  of  the  profits  of  fome  fu- 
ture place,  project  or  reverlion,  that  they 
have  in  view.  It  is  often  feen,  that  through 
this  temper  of  mind,  which  is  fo  com- 
mon among  us,  v/e  fee  tradefmen  break, 

who 
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Chap,  who  have  met  with  no  misfortunes  in  their 
XV.   bufinefs;    and  men  of  eftates  reduced  to 
* — < — 'poverty,  who  have  never  fuflfered  from  re- 
Secfwn  pa;rSj   tenants,    taxes,   law-fuits,  nor  other 
2#     lolTes  by  fea  or  land.     They,  who  will  live 
above  their  prefent   circumftances,    are  in 
great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time  much 
beneath  them  ;  or,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, The  man,  who  lives  by  hope,  will 
die  by  hunger.    A  depending  upon  conti- 
gent  futurities  occafions  romantick  genero- 
lity,  chymerical  grandeur,  fenfelefs  oftenta- 
tion,  and  generally  ends  in  ruin  and  beg- 
gary. 

11  •  But  the  good  oeconomift,  makes 
it  an  indifpenlible  rule  in  life,  to  contract 
his  defires  to  his  prefent  condition,  and, 
whatever  may  be  his  expeditions,  to  live 
within  the  compafs  of  what  he  actually 
poilefles  -y  reckoning  it  to  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  that  all  liberality  fbould  have  fru- 
gality for  its  bafis  and  fupport.  And  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  beneficent  fpirit  works  in 
a  man  from  the  conviftions  of  reafon,  not 
from  the  impulfes  of  paffion,  or  corrupt  in- 
clinations. He  never  facrificeth  to  fools, 
knaves,  flatterers,  nor  to  the  defervedly  un- 
happy ;  but  takes  care  to  fecure  an  ability 
to  do  things  praife-worthy  on  all  opportu- 
nities of  affording  any  afliftance  where  it 


ought  to  be> 
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Difcretion  feafons  every  aftion  of  the  Chap, 
good  oeconomift  5  and  thereby  proves,  that  XV. 
he  believes,  that,  notwithftanding  there  areu — /7*-1 
many  more  fhining  qualities  in  the  mind  oftection 
man,  there  is  none  fo  ufeful  as  difcretion  -y 
which  is  like  an  under-agent  of  providence, 
to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  this  world  :  without  it,  learning  is 
pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence,  and  vir- 
tue itfelf  looks  like  weaknefs.  It  is  this, 
indeed,  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  reft, 
which  fets  them  at  work  in  their  proper 
times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  perfon  who  is  poffeffed  of 
thofe  abilities.  Were  the  minds  of  men 
laid  open,  we  fhould  fee  but  little  diffe- 
rence between  that  of  the  fool,  and  that  of 
the  wife  man  ;  both  are  fubjefl:  to  infinite 
raveries,  numberlefs  extravagancies,  and  a 
perpetual  train  of  vanities :  fo,  I  apprehend, 
they  only  differ  in  this,  that  the  wife  man 
knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thoughts 
for  converfation,  by  fuppreffing  fome,  and 
communicating  others  ;  whereas  the  fool 
lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out  in  conver- 
fation. A  difcreet  man  finds  out  the  talents 
of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  and  knows  how 
to  apply  them  properly:  whereas  a  man 
with  great  talents,  but  void  of  difcretion, 
is  ftrong  and  blind,  endued  with  an  irre- 
fiftable  force,  which,    for   want   of  fight, 
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Chap. can  do  him  no  fervice.     So  that  he,  who 

XV.   has  this  fingle  talent  in  perfection,  and  but 

<— -v~^a  common  fhare  of  others,    may  do  what 

becl ton  foe  p]eafes  jn  h;s  own  ftation  :    whereas  a 

2*  man  that  has  all  other  perfections,  and 
wants  difcretion,  will  be  of  no  great  con- 
fequence  in  the  world. 

Again  ;  the  good  oeconomift  abhors  the 
turn  of  their  minds,  which  tends  only  to 
novelty,  and  not  to  fatisfaftion  in  any  thing 
they  undertake  ;  and  commends  thofe  wife 
nations,  wherein  every  man  learns  fome 
handy-craft  imployment :  becaufe,  fuch  a 
method  as  this,  does  very  much  conduce 
to  the  benefit  of  the  publick,  by  making 
every  man  living  good  for  fomething  :  for, 
there  would  then  be  no  one  member  of 
human  fociety,  but  would  have  fome  little 
pretention  for  fome  degree  in  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  grating  to  him,  than  to  hear 
of  idlenefs ;  efpecially  that  affectation,  which 
runs  through  the  beau-monde-  of  thofe, 
who  viiit  ladies,  and  beg  pardon,  afore  they 
are  well  feated  in  their  chairs  ->  and  fay, 
that  they  juft  called  in,  but  are  obliged  to 
attend  bufinefs  of  importance  elfewhere, 
the  very  next  moment.  The  ladies,  who 
travel,  and  have  half  the  town  to  fee  in  an  af- 
ternoon, may  be  pardoned  for  being  in  con- 
ftant  hurry  :  but  it  is  inexcufable  in  men 
to  come  where  they  have  no  bufinefs,  to 

pro- 
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profefs  they  abfent  themfelves  where  they  Chap. 
have  an  immediate  call.     He  cannot  endure    XV. 
thofe,  who  covet  the  wealth  of  other  men,  *~r?* v~-* 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  fquander  away  **&wn 
their  own:  nor  thofe,  who  had  rather  fee 
their  children  ftarve  like  gentlemen,  than 
thrive  in  a  trade  or  profeffion  that  is  be- 
neath their  quality  :    which  unaccountable 
humour    fills   feveral    parts   of  the   world 
with  pride,  beggary,  and  ruin. 

Certainly,  fuch  people  never  look  into 
the  works  of  nature,  who  feems  to  have 
taken  a  particular  care  to  diffeminate  her 
bleffings  among  the  different  regions  of  the 
world,  with  an  eye  to  a  mutual  intercourfe 
and  traffick  among  mankind  ;  fo  that  the 
natives  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe 
might  have  a  kind  of  dependance  upon  one 
another  ;  be  excited  to  an  emulating  induf- 
try,  and  be  united  together  by  their  com- 
mon intereft  :  for,  aim  oft  every  degree 
produces  fomething  peculiar  to  its  own  cli- 
mate and  foil,  which  prompts  their  induftry, 
and  which  is  worth  another's  while  to  im- 
port. And  thus  alfo  it  happens  that  the  food 
often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the  fauce 
in  another.  Our  fhips  are  laden  with  the 
harveft  of  every  climate.  Nature  furniflies 
us  only  with  the  bare  neceflaries  of  life  * 
but  traffick  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what 
is  ufeful,  and,    at  the  fame  time,  fupplies 
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Chap,  us  with  everything  that  is  ornamental  and 
XV.   convenient. 

beaion  \\\%  Therefore  a  good  oeconomiftfays ; 
%■•  ^nd  we  find  it  by  experience  that  there 
cannot  be  more  ufeful  members  in  a  com- 
monwealth than  merchants  $  who  knit 
mankind  together  in  a  mutual  intercourfe 
of  good  offices,  difiribute  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, find  work  for  the  poor,  wealth  to  the 
rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great  poten- 
tates of  the  earth.  And  then  he  obferves 
that  trade,  without  enlarging  the  britijh  ter- 
ritories, has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional 
empire  ;  it  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
rich,  made  our  landed  eftates  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  added 
to  them  an  acceflion  of  other  eftates  as  valua- 
ble as  the  lands  themfelves:  for  the  mer- 
chant advances  the  gentleman's  rent,  gives 
the  artificer  food,  and  fupplies  the  luxury  of 
the  courtier.  Befides,  trade  helps  off  the 
confumption  of  our  fuperfluities,  imports 
foreign  materials  to  be  manufactured  at 
home,  efpecially  when  the  goods,  after  they 
are  manufactured,  are  moftly  fent  abroad : 
^nd  procures  foreign  materials  in  exchange 
for  our  commodities ;  which  is  a  means  of 
faving  much  money  to  the  publick.  He 
will  often  recommend  our  own  manufactures 
by  in  dancing  how  much  the  fingle  manu- 
facturing of  paper  takes  into  it  feveral  mean 

mate- 
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materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  Chap. 
ufe,  and  affords  work  for  feveral  hands  in    XV. 
the  colle&ing  cjf  them,  which  are  incapable  <— -V7— 
of  any  other  taufinefs.     The  poor  rag-ga-^"** 
therers,  whom  we  fee  fo  bufy  in  every  ftreet,     4- 
deliver  in  their  refpeftive  gleanings  to  the 
merchant :    the  merchant   carries  them  in 
loads  to  the  manufacturers :  where  they  pafs 
through  a  frefh  fet  of  hands  and  give  life  to 
another  employment.     The  gentlemen  who 
have  mills  on  their  eftates,  by  this  means 
confiderably  raife  their  rents,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied  with  a 
manufacture,  for  which  formerly  {he   was 
obliged  to  her  neighbours  at  a  great  expence 
and  lofs.     And  again  thefe  materials  are  no 
fooner  wrought  into  paper,    but  they  are 
diftributed  among  the  printing  preffes,  where 
they  employ  another  fort  of  artifts  and  fur- 
nifh  bufinefs  to  another  trade :  for,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  ftained  with  news,  politicks, 
divinity,  philofophy,  or  hiftory,  men,  wo- 
men,   and  children,    get   their  daily   fufte- 
nance  by  difperfing  and  felling  them  to  the 
publick. 


He  blames  thofe  people,  who 
regard  not  by  what  means  they  get  money ; 
and  who  will,  if  it  comes  eafily,  get  money 
honeftly ;  but  if  not,  will  not  fcruple  to  at- 
tain it  by  fraud  or  cozenage.  Nor  does  he 
cxpedl  any  thing  great  and  noble  from  him, 

whofe 
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CHAP.whofe  attention  is  for  ever  fixed  upon  ba- 
XV.    lancing  his  books  and  watching  over  his  ex- 
«— sr^ptnccs:    for,  though   frugality   is   his   firft 
SeaionC2LTQ9  he  never  would  exclude  charity  and 
5-     hofpitality.     He  throws  down  no  man's  en- 
clofures,  and  tramples  upon  no  man's  corn ; 
he   takes   nothing  from  the  induftrious  la- 
bourer ;  and  he  pays  the  poor  man  for  his 
work  as  foon  as  it  is  done. 


Now  they,  who  would  be  thus 
admonifhed,  and  come  into  domeftick  life 
in  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution,  and  at- 
tendance to  the  main  point ;  would  alfo  ef- 
cape  that  moft  dreadful  of  all  human  con- 
ditions, the  cafe  of  bankruptcy :  by  which 
plenty,  credit,  chearfulnefs,  full  hopes,  and 
eafy  poffeffions,  are  in  an  inftant  turned  into 
penury,  faint  afpefts,  diffidence,  forrow,  and 
mifery.  For,  the  man,  who  with  an  open 
hand  the  day  before  could  adminifter  to  the 
extremities  of  others  is  fhunned  to  day  by 
his  be  ft  and  bofom  friends,  when  his  riches 
have  taken  wing  and  flown  away.  A  cala- 
mity which  happens  to  us  by  ill  fortune,  or 
by  the  injury  of  others,  has  in  it  fome  con- 
folation  -,  but  what  arifes  from  our  own  mif- 
behaviour,  or  error,  is  the  ftate  of  the  moft 
exquiiite  forrow ;  and  this  is  the  ftate  of  a 
bankrupt.  Becaufe  from  this  hour  the  cruel 
world  does  not  only  take  poffeffion  of  his 
whole  fortune,  but  even  of  every  thing  elfe, 
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which  had  no  relation  thereto.     New  inter- Chap. 
pretations  are  put  upon  all  his  moil  indiffe-    XV. 
rent  a&ions.     And  thofe  whom  he  has  fa- ! — 'ry* 
voured  in  his  former  life,  difcharge  them-  *&&iob 
felves  of  their  obligations  to  him,  by  joining      5* 
with  his  enemies  in  their  reproaches  and  un-  L 
juft  cenfures. 

And  here,  before  we  conclude  this  head,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  law  is  ne- 
ceffary,  where  juftice  muft  be  exerted  ;  and 
that  a  lawyer  is  to  be  efteemed  only  as  he 
ufes  his  parts  in  contending  for  juftice,  but 
is  defpicable  when  he  appears  in  a  caufe, 
which  he  cannot  but  know  is  unjuft.  It  is 
an  honourable  profeffion  when  it  labours  to 
protect  the  injured,  to  fubdue  the  oppreffor, 
to  imprifon  the  carelefs  debtor,  and  to  do  right 
to  the  painful  artificer :  but  many  of  this 
excellent  character  are  over  looked  by  the 
greater  number,  who  affedt  covering  a 
weak  place  in  a  client's  title,  diverting  the 
courfe  of  an  enquiry,  or  finding  a  fkilful  re- 
fuge to  palliate  a  falfehood.  Such  are  that 
learned  fort  of  unlearned  men  in  this  nation 
called  attornies,  who  have  taken  upon  them 
to  folve  all  difficulties  by  increafing  them, 
and  to  afiift  all  who  are  lazy,  weak  of  un- 
derftanding,  or  litigious, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  Exercife  and  Recreation. 

The  Contents. 

Chap.  I,  Of  exercife  or  labour.  II.  Of  riding* 
XVI.         Ill,  Of  gardenings  and  planting.     IV.  Of 

*— v— ^  readings  and  Books.  V.  Of  mifpent 
time  and  folitude ;  of  negligence,  and  of 
indolence.  VI.  Of  company  and  vifiting. 
VII.  Of  plays,  and  operas  ,  and  of  the 
duty  of  an  audience.  VIII.  Of  tragedy. 
IX.  Of  mafquerades.  X.  Of  gaming, 
/harpers  j  and  the  bad  confequences  of  fuck 
recreations,  efpecially  in  women. 

SeBion  TT"^  Xercife  differs  only  from  ordinary  la- 
1.  |H  bour  as  it  arifes  from  another  mo- 
■ — '  tive ;  which,  if  we  confider  the  body, 
as  a  fyftem  of  tubes  and  glands,  or  a  bun- 
dle of  pipes  and  ftrainers,  that  not  only 
comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons, 
veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  muf- 
cle  and  every  ligature,  which  is  a  compofi- 
tion  of  fibres,  fitted  to  one  another  after  fo 
wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper 
engine  for  the  foul  to  work  with,  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  right  prefervation  of  the 
human  body.   Exercife  or  labour  ferments 

the 
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the  humours,  caft  them  into  their  proper  Chap. 
channels,    throws   off  redundancies,    helps  XVI. 

nature  in  thofe  fecret  distributions  ;  without v ^-^j 

which  the  body  cannot  fubfift  in  its  vigour,  SeSlion 
nor  the  foul  adt  with  chearfulnefs  and  com-      !• 
fort:  it  keeps  the  underftanding  clear,  the' 
imagination  untroubled,    and  refines   thofe 
fpirits,  that  are  neceffary  for  the  proper  ex- 
ertion of  our  intellectual   faculties,    during 
the  prefent  laws  of  union  between  the  body 
and  foul. 

And  we  may  fay  properly,  that  had  not 
exercife  been  abfolutely  neceflary  for  our 
well-being,  nature  would  not  have  made 
the  body  fo  proper  for  it,  by  giving  fuch  an 
a&ivity  to  the  limbs,  and  fuch  a  pliancy  to 
every  part  as  neceflarily  produce  thofe  com- 
preffions,  extentions,  contortions,  dilatations, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  motions,  that  are  ne- 
ceflary for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  tubes  and  glands,  as  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore. The  fpleen,  which  is  fo  frequent  in 
men  of  ftudious  and  fedentary  tempers ;  as 
well  as  the  vapours,  to  which  thofe  of  the 
other  fex  are  fo  often  fubjedt,  are  owing  to 
a  negledt  in  this  particular.  The  great  in- 
ducement to  engage  us  in  fuch  an  exercife 
of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  welfare,  is  that 
nothing  valuable,  not  even  riches  and  ho- 
nour, food  and  raiment  are  to  be  procured 
or  come  at,  without  the  toil  of  the  hands, 

and 
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Chap. and  fweet  of  the  forehead.  God  in  his 
XVI.  goodnefs  furnifhes  materials,  but  expefts 
^ — r — '  that  we  mould  work  them  up  ourfelves,  if 
Seaion  we  hope  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them. 
Hence  it  has  been  obferved  that  manufac- 
tures, trade,  and  agriculture,  naturally  em- 
ploy more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  fpecies 
in  twenty :  and  as  for  thofe,  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition,  in 
which  they  are  born,  they  are  more  mife- 
rable  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  unlefs  they 
indulge  themfelves  in  fome  rational  exercife 
of  the  body,  which  is  voluntary  labour. 
And  therefore  we  find  very  few  but  accord- 
ing to  their  genius,  inclination,  or  circum- 
ftances,  imploy  fome  part  of  their  time  this 
way  for  the  relief  of  their  minds  and  the 
health  of  their  bodies. 


Riding,  generally  fpeaking,  is  the 
favourite  exercife  of  both  fexes,  as  moft  con- 
ducing to  health,  and  every  way  accommo- 
dated to  the  body.  In  particular,  riding 
contributes  much  to  the  improvement  of  a 
young  lady,  and  difplays  her  beauty.  Such  a 
charming  bloom,  which  this  exercife  throws 
into  her  cheeks,  is  very  much  preferable  to 
the  real  and  aflfefted  feeblenefs  or  foftnefs, 
which  appears  in  the  faces  of  our  modern 
beauties  >  and  lays  the  beft  portion  that  can 
poflibly  be  brought  to  a  family  ;  even  a 
good,  ftock   of  health  to   tranfmit   to   her 
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pofterity.  The  natural  gaiety  and  fpirit,CHAP, 
which  fhine  in  the  complexion  of  fuch  as  XVI. 
form  to  themfelves  a  fort  of  diverting  induf-u-,xI^*,' 
try  by  chufing  recreations,  that  are  exercifes,  e™l0n 
furpafs  all  the  falfe  ornament  and  graces,  3 
that  can  be  put  on  by  applying  the  whole 
difpenfary  of  a  dreffing  room.  Believe  me; 
health  of  body,  and  a  chearfulnefs  of  mind, 
give  both  inimitable  and  irrefiftible  charms. 

Some  however,  whofe  conftitutions  or 
opportunities  won't  admit  of  riding,  may 
exercife  themfelves  an  hour  every  morning 
upon  a  dumb  bell,  that  may  be  placed  in  a 
corner  of  a  room ;  and  pleafes  the  more,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  moft  profound  filence,  it  an- 
fwers  all  the  ends  of  exercife  to  the  cheft 
and  lungs,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  juices. 

Ill,  Others  delight  in  gardening  °y  and 
pleafure  themfelves,  not  only  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, but  in  the  management  of  a  fine  gar- 
den :  but,  considering  that  the  beauties  of  the 
moft  ftately  garden  lie  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them 
over,  and  requires  fomething  elfe  to  gratify 
her  5  fhe  wanders  in  the  wide  fields  of  na- 
ture, without  confinement ;  and  there,  with- 
out any  certain  ftint  or  number,  fhe  is  fed 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  images.  They, 
that  bend  their  minds  to  this  fort  of  exer- 
cife, 
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Chap.  C1&>  ta^e  delight  in  a  profpecl:,  which  is 
XVI.  we^  la^  out,  and  diveriified  with  fields  and 
i>— v-*-*  meadows,  woods  and  rivers  ;  and  throw 
Seffion  their  whole  eftates  into  a  kind  of  garden  by 
3.  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn,  not 
only  to  the  pleafure  of  the  owner,  but  to 
his  profit  alfo.  By  this  means,  we  often 
fee  a  marfh  over-grown  with  willows,  or  a 
mountain  fhaded  with  oaks  :  which  im- 
provements are  not  only  more  beautiful, 
but  more  beneficial,  than  when  they 
lie  unadorned  and  naked.  Let  me  then 
only  hint,  that  fields  of  corn  make  a  plea- 
fant  profpecl  j  and,  if  the  walks  were  a 
little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them, 
if  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows 
were  helped  and  improved  by  fome  fmall 
additions  of  art,  and  the  feveral  rows  of 
hedges  fet  off  by  fuch  trees  and  flowers 
that  the  foil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man 
might  make  a  pretty  landfkip  of  his  own 
poffeflions,  and  always  find  exercife  enough 
within  himfelf. 

And  though,  perchance,  we  do  not  come 
up  to  the  elegance  of  the  French  and  Italian 
gardens  ;  the  pleafure,  which  is  taken  in  a 
garden,  is  one  of  the  moft  innocent  delights. 
Not  to  look  fo  far  back  as  the  creation, 
when  a  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our 
firft  parents,  before  they  difpleafed  their 
Maker,    it  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind 

with 
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with  calmnefs  and  tranquillity,  and  to  quiet  Chap. 
all  its  turbulent  paffions.  It  gives  us  a  great  XVI. 
inflght  into  the  contrivance  and  wifdom  of  x-~ -^7-' 
providence,    and  fuggefts  innumerable  fub-  ^e^im 
jedts  of  meditation  :  and  I  cannot  but  think      3^ 
the  very  complacency  and  fatisfaction,  which 
a  man  takes  in  thefe  works  of  nature,  to 
be  a  laudable,  if  not  a   virtuous  habit  of 
the  foul.     Unadorned  nature  carries  in   it 
an  amiable  fimplicity  that  fpreads  over  the 
mind  a  more  noble  fort  of  tranquillity,  and, 
a  loftier  fenfation  of  pleafure,  than  can  be 
raifed  from  the  nicer  fcenes  of  art :  yet  the 
modern  practice  of  gardening  is  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  this  -,  for,  we  feem  to  make  it  our 
ftudy  to  recede  from  nature,  not  only  in  the 
various  tonfure  of  greens  into  the  moft  regu- 
lar and  formal  fhapes,  but  even  in  fuch  mon- 
ftrous  attempts,  as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
art  itfelf :  we  run  into  fculpture,  and  are  yet 
better  pleafed  to  have  our  trees  in  the  moft 
aukward  figures  of  men  and  animals,  than 
in  the  moft  regular  of  nature's   own  pro- 
jefting. 

Among  the  other  exercifes  of  the  garden, 
I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itfelf,  and 
beneficial  to  the  publick,  than  that  of 
planting  :  it  leaves  feeds  of  wealth,  and 
beftows  legacies  to  future  generations.  Such 
an  employment  ought  not  to  be  looked  up- 
on as  too  inglorious  for  men  of  the  higheft 

ftation  : 
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CHAP.ftation  :  for,  there  is  fomething  truly  mag- 
X VI.  nificent  in  this  kind  of  amufement :  it  gives 
*— -vt~ 'a  noble  air  to  feveral  parts  of  nature  ;  it 
Section  ^\%  the  earth  with  variety  of  beautiful 
3-  fcenes ;  and  it  has  fomething  in  it  like  crea- 
tion itfelf.  Befides,  plantations  have  one 
advantage  in  them,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  moft  other  works ;  as  they  give  a 
pleafure  of  a  more  lafting  date,  and  conti- 
nually improve  in  the  eye  of  the  owner. 
And  not  to  mention  the  virtue  that  attends 
fuch  an  exercife,  which  is  inculcated  by 
moral  motives :  for,  when  a  man  confidersy 
that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the 
ground,  is  doing  good  to  one,  who  will 
make  his  appearance  in  the  world  about  fif- 
ty years  hence  ;  or  that  he  is,  perhaps,  ma- 
king one  of  his  own  defcendants  eafy  or 
wealthy,  by  fo  inconliderable  an  expence ; 
if  he  finds  himfelf  averfe  to  it,  he  muft 
conclude  that  he  has  a  poor  and  bafe  heart, 
void  of  all  generous  principles,  and  of  all  love 
to  pofterity.  Therefore,  this  is  a  good  of- 
fice, which  is  fuited  to  the  meaneft  capa- 
cities, and  which  may  be  performed  by 
multitudes,  who  have  not  abilities  fufficient 
to  deferve  well  of  their  country,  and  to- 
recommend  themfelves  to  their  pofterity,. 
by  any  other  means.  It  is  none  of  thofe 
turbulent  pleafures,  which  is  apt  to  gratify 
a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth  ;  but  if  it  be 
not  fo  tumultuous,  it  is  more  durable.  What 

can 
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can  be  more  delightful,  than  to  entertain  Chap. 
ourfelves  with  profpects   of  our  own  ma-  XVI. 
king  ?    and  to  walk    under    thofe    fhades,  ** — v'— ~ ' 
which  our  own  induftry  has  raifed  ?  Thefe*-^^ 
kind  of  amufements   comoofe   the    mind.      4« 
and  lay  at  reft  all  thofe  paffions,    which 
are  uneafy  to  the  foul  of  man  ;  befides  that, 
they  naturally  engender  good  thoughts,  and 
difpofe  us  to  laudable  contemplations,  and 
worthy  actions  :  and  it  fhould  be  fome  re- 
commendation,  that  many  of  the  old  phi- 
lofophers  paifed  away  the  greateft  part  of 
their  lives'  among  their  gardens,   and   their 
own  plantations. 


But,  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
of  all  the  diverfions  of  life,  there  is  none  fo 
proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  fpaces,  as  the 
reading  of  ufeful  and  entertaining  books, 
Reading  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercife  is  to 
the  body  :  for,  as  by  the  one  health  is  pre- 
ferved,  ftrengthened,  and  invigorated,  fo 
by  the  other,  virtue  (which  is  the  health  of 
the  mind)  is  kept  alive,  cherifhed,  and 
eftablifhed.  Tho'  there  is  nothing  in  which 
men  deceive  themfelves  more  ridiculoufly, 
than  in  the  point  of  reading,  and  which, 
as  it  is  commonly  practifed  under  the  no- 
tion of  improvement,  has  lefs  advantage. 
As  there  is  nothing  which  more  improves 
the  mind  of  man,  than  the  reading  of  an- 
cient authors,,  when  it  is  done  with  judg- 
ment 
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Chap. merit  and-difcretion  ;  fo  there  is  nothing 
XVI.  which  gives  a  more  unlucky  turn  to  the 
*-— v-^  thoughts  of  a  reader,  than  when  he  wants 
bection  difcernment,  and  loves  and  admires  the 
characters  and  actions  of  men  in  a  wrong 
place.  In  like  manner  an  unfettled  way  of 
reading,  or  hurrying  over  a  number  of 
books,  naturally  feduces  us  into  as  undeter- 
mined a  manner  of  thinking,  which  unpro- 
Atably  fatigues  the  imagination,  when  a 
continued  chain  of  thought  would  probably 
produce  ineftimable  conclufions,  either  from 
the  matter  or  ftyle  of  the  author  :  for,  the 
elucidation  and  difpofition  of  the  matter  in- 
to proper  lights,  ought  to  employ  a  judici- 
ous reader  -y  and  he  ought  to  obferve  how 
fome  common  words  are  ftarted  into  a  new 
lignification ;  how  fuch  epithets  are  beauti- 
fully reconciled  to  things  that  feemed  in- 
compatible ;  and  mull:  often  remember  the 
whole  ftructure  of  a  period,  becaufe,  by  the 
leaft  tranfpofition,  that  alTemblage  of  words,, 
which  is  called  a  ftyle,  becomes  utterly  a- 
bolifhed. 

Again;  books  that  do  not  immediately 
concern  fome  profeffion  or  fcience,  are  ge- 
nerally run  over  as  meer  empty  entertain- 
ments, rather  than  as  matters  of  improve- 
ment :  though,  in  my  opinion,  a  refined 
fpeculation  upon  morality,  or  hiftory,  re- 
quires as  much  time  and  capacity  to  col- 
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iedt  and  digeft,    as  the  moft  abftrufe  trea-CHAP. 
tife  of  any   profeffion :  and,    I  think,  be-  XVI. 
fides,  there  can  be   no  book  well  written,  ^7^7^ 
but  what    rauft   neceflarily   improve    the  ^e®im 
underftanding  of  every   diligent  reader  in    J> 
his  peculiar  profeffion.     Nothing   of  like 
nature,  fhews  greater  arrogance,    than  for 
any  one  to  imagine,     that   by  one   hafty 
courfe  through  a  book,    he  can  fully  enter 
into  the  foul  and  fecrets  of  a  writer,  whofe 
life,  perhaps,    has  been  bulled  in  the  birth 
of  fuch  a  work.     To  reafon  with  ftrength, 
and   exprefs  himfelf  with  propriety,  muft 
equally  concern  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  and 
the  phyfician.  And,  finally,  pleafure  fhould 
rather  arife  from  the  reflexion  and  remem- 
brance of  what  one  has  read,  than  from 
the  tranfient  fatisfa&ion  of  what  one  does  : 
and  we   fhould  be  pleafed  proportionally, 
as  we  are  profited  by  our  reading  ;  for,  o- 
therwife,  it  cannot  be  accounted  a  proper 
exercife  of  the  mind,  but  an  entertainment 
of  the  eyes. 

V  ,  Yet,  inftead  of  fuch,  or  any  other 
as  innocent  and  pleafing  method  of  paffing 
away  their  time  with  alacrity  ;  there  are 
many,  who  fpend  their  hours  in  an  indo- 
lent ftate  of  body  and  mind,  without  either 
recreations  or  refleftions.  Their  common 
topick  of  complaint  is  about  the  fhortnefs 
of  time  5  and  yet  their  whole  contrivance 

I  3  feems 
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Ch  AP.feems  to  be  fet,  how  they  may  cut  it  fhort- 
XVI.  er  ;  or,  indeed,  how  to  murder  the  little 

s^^r rtime  of  their  mifpent  life.     Some  melan- 

Sehiondidty  fpirits  prefer  folitude  ;  fo  that  we 
r.  may  obferve  a  lady,  otherwife  commenda- 
ble, fo  retired  in  her  drawing  room,  as  to 
require  a  fupport  by  fpirits  to  keep  off  the 
returns  of  fpleen  and  melancholy,  before 
fhe  can  get  over  half  the  day,  for  want  of 
fomething  to  do ;  while  the  wench  in  the 
kitchin  Jings,  and  fcowers  all  the  day  long.  A 
misfortune,  which  is  owing  to  fome  parents, 
who  imagine  their  daughters  will  be  ac~ 
complifhed  enough,  if  nothing  interrupts 
their  growth,  or  their  fhape.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  method  of  education,  I 
could  name  you  many  families,  where  all 
that  the  girls  hear  in  this  life,  is,  that  it  is 
time  to  rife,  and  to  come  to  dinner;  as 
if  they  were  fo  infignificant  as  to  be  wholly 
provided  for,  when  they  are  fed  and  cloath- 
ed  in  a  gay  manner,  A  folitude  that  ex- 
empts us  from  the  paffions,  with  which 
others  are  tormented,  is  pleafing  ;  becaufe 
they,  who  enjoy  it,  have  the  higheft  fa- 
tisfa&ion  of  beholding  all  nature  with  an 
unprejudiced  eye;  and  having  nothing  to 
do  with  mens  paffions  or  interefts,  can  with 
the  greater  fagacity  confider  their  talents, 
manners,  failings,  and  deferts.  And  to  be 
retired  and  abftradted  from  the  pleafures, 
that  enchant  the  generality  of  the  world  is 

recom- 
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recommended  indeed  with  great  beauty, Chap, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  difpofes  the  rea-  XVI. 
der  for  the  time,  to  a  pleafing  forgetful-' — ^ 
nefs,  or  negligence  of  the  particular  hurry  ^^ 
of  life,  in  which  he  is  engaged  -x  together  5« 
with  a  longing  for  that  ftate,  which  he  is 
charmed  with  in  defcription.  Never thelefs, 
when  we  conlider  the  world  itfelf,  and  how 
few  there  are  capable  of  a  religious,  learn- 
ed, or  philofophick  folitude,  we  fhall  be 
apt  to  change  a  regard  to  that  fort  of  fo- 
litude, for  being  a  little  lingular  in  enjoy- 
ing  time,  after  the  way  a  man  himfelf  likes 
belt;  without  going  fo  far,  as  wholly  to 
withdraw  from  the  world.  I  blame  thofe, 
who  can  enjoy  no  relifh  of  their  being; 
except  the  world  is  made  acquainted  with 
all  that  relates  to  them,  and  think  every 
thing  they  do  or  fay,  loft  that  paffes  unobfer- 
ved  :  but  others,  who  find  a  folid  delight  in 
ftealing  by  the  crowd,  and  modelling  their 
life  after  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  as  much  above 
the  approbation,  as  the  practice  of  the  vul- 
gar, are  much  to  be  commended.  There- 
fore, the  beft  way  of  feparating  a  man's 
felf  from  the  world,  is  to  give  up  the  de- 
fire  of  being  known  to  it :  for,  after  a  man 
has  preferved  his  innocence,  and  performed 
all  duties  incumbent  upon  him ;  his  time 
fpent  his  own  way,  is,  what  makes  his 
life  moft  free  and  agreeable  to  himfelf. 

I  4  No 
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Chap.  No  doubt  but  that  an  unaffected  beha- 
XVI.  viour   is   a  very   great  charm ;    but   fome 

i— -v^-'  people  take  upon  them  to  be  unconcerned 
£seaion'm  any  duty  Qf  j^  un(jer  the  notion  of 

being  unconftrained  and  difengaged :  And, 
upon  all  occalions  fet  up  for  an  averfion  to. 
all  manner  of  bulinefs  and  attention  ;  in  fo 
much  that,  they  profefs  never  to  think. 
There  is  fomething  fo  folemn  in  reflection, 
they,  forfooth,  can  never  give  themfelves 
time  for  fuch  an  employment.  If  this 
humour  enters  into  the  head  of  a  female, 
fhe  generally  profeffes  licknefs  upon  all  oc- 
calions, and  a£ts  all  things  with  an  indif- 
pofed  air :  me  is  offended,  but  her  mind 
is  too  lazy  to  raife  her  to  anger  ;  therefore, 
fhe  lives  only  as  actuated  by  a  violent  fpleen 
and  gentle  fcorn,  of  all  that  are  about  her. 
She  has  hardly  curiofity  to  liften  to  the 
fcandal  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  has  never 
attention  enough  to  hear  the  commenda- 
tions of  her  beft  friends.  In  both  fexes, 
this  affeftation  makes  them  vain  of  being 
*  ufelefs,  and  to  take  a  certain  pride  in  their 
infignificancy  and  indolence. 

V  JL  Again,  others  are  of  that  gay 
conftitution,  as  to  divide  their  time  among 
company,  plays,  and  mafquerades,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  feem  to  invert  the  very 
courfe  of  nature,  by  turning  day  into  night, 
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and  preferring  fea-coals  and  candle  to  the  Chap. 
glorious  light  of  the  fun.  So  that  thefe  XVI. 
people  generally  march  abroad  by  torch'*— ~v~^ 
light ;  and  proceed  according  to  the  lift  0f Sexton 
names,  they  have  received  from  their  foot-  "• 
men  or  chamber-maids.  If  a  lady  of  this' 
tafte  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  reft  herfelf 
a  little,  at  one  of  her  vifits  -,  fhe  immedi- 
ately informs  the  perfon,  who  urges  her 
converfation,  that  they  cannot  imagine  how 
much  fhe  is  obliged  to  her  in  ftaying  thus 
long  with  her,  having  fo  many  vifits  to 
make ;  and  indeed  if  (he  had  not  hopes 
that  a  third  part  of  thofe  fhe  is  going  to, 
would  be  abroad,  fhe  fhould  be  unable  to  dif- 
patch  them  that  evening :  for,  thefe  vifiting 
ladies  have  feveral  with  whom  they  keep  a 
conflant  correfpondence,  and  return  vifit  for 
vifit  punctually  every  week,  and  yet  have  not 
feen  each  other  for  a  twelve-month  or  up- 
wards. A  well  bred  man  would  as  foon 
call  upon  a  lady  (who  keeps  a  day)  at  mid- 
night, as  on  any  day,  but  that,  on  which  (he 
profeifes  being  at  home ;  for,  there  are  rules 
and  decorums,  which  are  never  to  be  tranf- 
greffed  by  thofe,  who  underftand  the  world ; 
and  he  or  (he,  who  offends  in  that  kind, 
ought  not  to  take  it  ill,  if  they  are  turned 
away,  even  when  they  fee  the  perfon  look 
out  at  her  windows,  whom  they  enquire 
after. 

Where 
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Chap.  Where  obferve  >  that  as  general  vifits  are 
XVI.  not  made  out  of  good-will,  but  for  fear  of 
*. — •-— '  ill-will ;  punctuality  in  this  cafe  is  often  a 
Section  fufpicious  circumftance ;  and  there  is  no- 
6.  thing  fo  common  as  to  have  a  lady  fay,  "  I 
"  hope  fhe  has  heard  nothing  of  what  I  faid 
"  of  her,  that  fhe  grows  fo  great  with  me  of 
"  late."  This  common  practice  leads  me  to 
a  melancholy  but  juft  refle&ion,  that  the 
general  reception  of  mixed  company,  and 
the  pretty  fellows  that  are  admitted  at  thofe 
affemblies,  give  a  young  woman  fo  falfe  an 
idea  of  life,  that  fhe  is  generally  bred  up 
with  a  fcorn  of  that  fort  of  merit  in  a  man, 
which  only  can  make  her  happy  in  a  mar- 
riage ftate ;  and  the  wretch,  to  whofe  lot 
ihe  falls,  very  often  receives  into  his  arms  a 
coquet,  with  the  refufe  of  an  heart  long  be- 
fore given  away  to  fome  coxcomb.  For,  a 
fine  young  woman,  bred  under  a  vifiting 
mother,  knows  all  that  is  poflible  for  her  to 
be  acquainted  with  by  report,  and  fees  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious  ufed  fo  indifferent- 
ly, that  the  fears  fhe  is  born  with  are  abated, 
and  her  defires  are  indulged,  in  proportion 
to  her  love  of  that  light  and  trifling  con- 
verfation,  fo  common  at  thofe  vifits ;  where 
the  true  caufes  of  living,  and  the  folid  plea- 
fures  in  life,  are  loft  in  fhow,  impofture,  and 
impertinence.     Hence, 

It 
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It  was  not  an  unjuft  remark  of  feme  Chap. 
body.  That  moft  of  the  misfortunes  in  fa-  XVI. 
milies  arife  from  the  trifling  way  the  wo> — ^7*^ 
men  have  in  fpending  their  time,  and  gra-  &e™l0n 
tifying  only  their  eyes  and  ears,  inftead  of  "• 
their  reafon,  and  of  improving  their  minds. 
I  do  not  know  one  thing  that  contributes  fo 
much  as  this  article  of  vifits  to  the  leffening 
the  efteem  men  of  fenfe  have  to  the  fair  fex. 
If  a  young  lady  be  married,  all  the  im- 
pertinents  in  town  muft  be  beating  the 
tattos  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  to  fhew  they  know  what  paffes  in 
the  bride-chamber.  And  fhould  a  man  of 
honour  once  in  an  age  marry  a  woman  of 
merit  for  her  intrinfick  value,  the  envious 
things  are  all  in  motion  in  an  inftant  to 
make  it  known  to  the  fifterhood,  as  an  in- 
difcretion  5  and  to  publifh  to  the  town  how 
many  thoufand  pounds  he  might  have  had 
to  have  been  troubled  with  one  of  them,  who 
would  perchance  prefently  have  reduced  him 
to  nothing.  But,  what,  if  poffible,  is  worfe, 
after  they  are  tired  with  fcandal,  the  next 
thing  is,  to  make  their  compliments  to  the 
married  couple  and  their  relations,  with  all 
the  art  of  an  hypocrite  and  fycophant. 
The  like  bufinefs  employs  them  at  a  fune- 
ral 5  and  the  death  of  a  perfon  of  quality  is 
always  attended  with  the  murder  of  feve- 
ral   fets   of   chairmen    and  coach    horfes ; 

though 
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Chap. though  at  the  fame  time  the  vifitants  are 

XVI.  wholly  unaffe&ed,  either  with  joy,  forrow, 

1 — V7— 'or  compaffion. 
Section 

®'  So  much  concerning  wafting  of  time  in 

vilits :  to  which  let  me  add  a  fhort  hint 
concerning  the  imprudence  of  fome  friend- 
ly vifits.  I  love  converfation,  and  my 
friends :  but  I  think  one's  moll:  intimate 
friend  may  be  too  familiar,  and  that  there 
are  fuch  things,  as  painful  mirth  and  un- 
feafonable  wit.  Is  it  reafonable  that  any  ac- 
quaintance fhould  take  advantage  over  their 
friend  that  lies  under  any  infirmity,  and  af- 
flict him  with  long  vifits  ->  becaufe  they  are 
idle  and  he  is  comfined  to  his  chamber,  and 
perchance  to  his  bed  ?  Such  men  never 
confider  whether  the  lick  perfon  be  difpofed 
for  company ;  but  make  their  vifits  to  fuit 
their  own  humour.  So  that  it  is  no  un- 
common cafe,  if  a  man  is  of  any  figure  or 
power  in  the  world,  to  be  congratulated 
into  a  relapfe,  and,  it  may  be,  at  laft  into  his 
grave.  Yet  fome  people  are  fo  diverted  of 
good  nature  and  reafon,  and  find  it  fo  hard  a 
thing  to  employ  their  time,  that  they  efteem 
it  a  great  good  fortune,  when  they  have  a 
friend  indifpofed,  that  they  may  be  punctual 
in  perplexing  him,  when  he  is  recovered 
enough  to  be  in  that  ftate,  which  cannot 
be  called  ficknefs  or  health  :  when  he  is 
too  well  to  deny  company,  and  too  ill  to 

receive 
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receive  them  j  as  might  be  exemplified,  by  Chap. 
many    labouring   under    chronical    diftem-  XVL 
pers.  < — v~* 

_.  jyt  Section 

V  11  •  Some  time  ago  the  play  houfe  was 
the  evening  refort  of  the  polite  and  difen- 
gaged  part  of  the  world  :  but  the  forward 
air  and  fafhion,  which  is  praitifed  in  all 
publick  places  and  affemblies  -,  and  the  ftile 
and  manners  of  our  plays,  have  pretty  much 
worn  out  this  entertainment,  which  {hould 
be  always  chafte  and  witty ;  and  raifed 
this  obfervation,  That  dull  poets  in  this 
cafe  ufe  their  audiences,  as  dull  parifites  do 
their  patrons ;  when  they  cannot  longer 
divert  them  with  their  wit  or  humour, 
they  bait  their  ears  with  fomething,  which 
is  agreeable  to  their  temper  *  though  below 
their  reafon.  I  dare  fay  that  no  one  poet 
ever  writ  bawdry  for  any  other  reafon  but 
dearth  of  invention.  It  is  to  fuch  a  pover- 
ty we  muft  impute  all  fentences  in  plays, 
which  are  of  this  kind,  and  which  are 
commonly  termed  lufcious  expreffions ; 
that  by  a  foft  name  they  may  take  off  the 
harfhnefs  of  the  found  in  chafte  ears. 
Thefe  are  the  fhifts  of  an  author,  when 
he  is  fpent :  and  when  he  cannot  ftrike  out 
of  himfelf  any  more  of  that,  which  he  has 
fuperior  to  thofe,  who  make  up  the  bulk 
of  his  audience,  his  natural  recourfe  is  to 
that,  which  he  has  in  common  with  them  $ 

knowing 
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Chap. knowing  that  a  defcription,  which  gratifies 

XVI.  a  fenfual   appetite    will    pleafe,    when  the 

*— -v~— '  author  has  nothing;  about  him  to  delight. 

r»     cl  •  O  O 

*emonkn&y  therefore,  fuch  incidents  as  thefe, 
7*^  ^make  fome  ladies  wholly  abfent  themfelves 
from  the  play-houfe  ;  and  others  never  mifs ' 
the  firft  day  of  a  play,  left  it  mould  prove 
too  lufcious  to  admit  their  going  with  any 
countenance  to  it  on  the  fecond  time  of 
acting.  But  as  there  is  feldom  a  perfon  de- 
voted to  above  one  darling  vice  at  a  time, 
there  is  room  enough  to  catch  at  men's 
hearts  to  their  good  and  advantage,  if  the 
poets  will  attempt  it  with  that  honefty, 
which  becomes  their  characters  on  the  fta^e, 
Confequently,  if  men  of  wit,  who  think 
fit  to  write  for  the  ftage,  inftead  of  this 
pitiful  way  of  giving  delight,  would  turn 
their  thoughts  upon  railing  it  from  thofe 
good  natural  impulfes,  as  are  in  the  audience, 
but  are  choaked  up  by  vice  and  luxury ; 
they  would  not  only  pleafe,  but  befriend 
us  at  the  fame  time ;  ftore  our  minds  with 
good  morality ;  and  their  own  purfes  with 
riches,  as  well  as  themfelves  with  eternal 
laurels.  For,  though  men  may  love  their 
bottle  or  their  miftrefs,  yet  few  are  fo  very 
abandoned,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  relink- 
ing an  agreeable  character,  that  is  no  way 
a  (lave  to  either  of  thofe  vices  :  and  a  tem- 
perate, generous,  valiant,  chafte,  faithful, 
and  honeit  man,   may,    at  the  fame  time, 

have 
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have  wit,  humour,  mirth,  good-breeding,  Chap. 
and  gallantry :    therefore,    while  he  exerts  XVI. 
thefe  latter  qualities,  twenty  occafions  might ' — v~* 
be  contrived  to  fhow  he  is  mailer  of  the  ^e^lon 
other  noble  virtues.    Such  characters  would      7* 
finite  and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of' 
fenfe,  when  he  is  given  up  to  his  pleafures ; 
and  he  would  fee  he  has  been  miftaken  all 
this  while  ;  and  be  convinced  that  a  found 
conftitution,  and  an  innocent  mind,  are  the 
true  ingredients  for  becoming  and  enjoying 
ourfelves.     The   ftage  being  an  entertain- 
ment of  the  reafon  and  of  all  our  faculties, 
this  way  of  being  pleafed  with  the  fufpence 
of  them  for  three  hours  together,  and  be- 
ing given  up  to  the  fhallow  fatisfadion  of 
the  eyes  and  ears  only,    feems  to  arife  ra- 
ther from  the  degeneracy  of  our  underftand- 
ing,    than  an  improvement  of  our  enter- 
tainments :  though,  by  the  modern  practice,' 
it  looks  as  if  the  readieft  way  to  gain  good 
audiences,    muft  be  to  offer  fiich  things  as 
are  moft  relifhed  by  the  crowd  5  that  is  to 
fay,  immodeft  action,  empty  fhow,  or  im- 
pertinent activity. 

Now  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  fort  of 
fpending  time  :  The  affembly  at  a  play  is 
ufually  made  up  of  fuch  as  have  a  fenfe  of 
fome  elegance  in  pleafure,  by  which  means 
the  audience  is  generally  compofed  of  thofe, 
who  have  genteel  affections -9  or,  at  leaft,  of 

fuch. 
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CHAP.fuch,  as  at  that  time,  are  in  their  beft  hu- 
XVI.  mour.     This  has  infenfibly  a  good  effect 

< — ^-— 'upon  our  fpirits  -,  and  the  mufical  airs,  which 
Setftonarc  played  to  us,  put  the  whole  company 
7*  in  a  participation  of  the  fame  pleafure,  and, 
by  confequence,  for  that  time,  equal  in  for- 
tune, in  quality,  and  in  humour :  therefore, 
if  we  look  with  an  inclination  to  be  pleafed, 
there  is  not  one  perfon  we  can  fee,  in  whom 
we  may  not  behold  fomething  worthy  or 
agreeable.  The  thoughts  of  all  are  in  their 
features ;  and  the  vifage  of  thofe,  in  whom 
love,  rage,  anger,  jealoufy,  or  envy,  have 
their  frequent  manfions,  carries  the  traces 
of  thofe  paffions  whenever  the  amorous, 
the  cholerick,  the  jealous,  or  the  envious, 
are  pleafed  to  make  their  appearance  in 
publick.  If  the  play-houfe  were  attended 
with  no  other  good  confequences,  than  that 
fo  many  perfons  of  different  ranks  and  con- 
ditions are  placed  there  in  their  moft  pleat- 
ing afpecls,  that  profpect  only  would  be 
very  far  from  being  below  the  pleafures  of 
a  wife  man,  could  we  banifti  irreligion  and 
immorality  from  thence  :  but,  if  we  find, 
added  to  this,  the  beauties  of  proper  acti- 
on, the  force  of  eloquence,  and  the  gaiety 
of  well-placed  lights  and  fcenes,  it  is  being 
happy,  and  feeing  others  happy  for  two 
hours.  When  the  matter  is  well  conceiv- 
ed, words  will  flow  with  eafe  :  and  if  the 
adtor  is  well  poneffed  of  the  nature  of  his 

part, 
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part,   a  proper  action  will  as  naturally  fol-  Chap. 
low,  as  the  effeQ:  does  the  caufe.  XVI. 

Therefore,  every  one  mould,  on  thefe  Sefiion  ,.. 
occafions,  mew  his  attention,  virtue,  and  7* 
underftanding  :  and  then  it  would  not  hex~~~"*'*mm-J 
impoflible  to  find  out  all  the  perfons  of  fenfe 
and  breeding,  by  the  effect  of  a  fingle  fen- 
tence  3  and  to  diftinguifh  a  gentleman  as 
much  by  his  laugh  in  the  theatre,  as  by  his 
bow  in  the  ftreet.  If  the  footman  and  his 
lord  are  diverted  by  the  fame  jeft,  it  very 
much  turns  to  the  diminution  of  the  one" 
or  the  other's  reputation  :  yet,  though 
a  man's  quality  may  appear  in  his  un- 
derftanding and  tafte,  the  regard  to  virtue 
ought  to  be  the  fame  in  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,  however  they  make  a 
profeflion  of  it,  under  the  name  of  honour, 
morality,  or  religion.  Therefore,  if  we 
fee  any  thing  divert  an  audience,  either  in 
tragedy  or  comedy,  that  ftrikes  at  the  du- 
ties of  civil  life,  or  expofes  what  the  beft 
men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable  ;  it  is  the  certain  fign  of 
a  profligate  race  of  men,  who  are  fallen 
from  the  virtue  of  their  fore-fathers,  and 
will  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  them 
that  come  after.  This  is  the  cafe,  when  a 
fly  expreffion,  which  alludes  to  bawdry,  puts 
a  whole  row  into  ,  a  pleafing  fmirk  ;  and, 
when  a  good  fentence,  that  defcribes  an  in- 
ward 

Vol.   II.  K 
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Chap,  ward  fentiment  of  the  foul,   is  received  with 
XVI.   the  greateft  cojdnefs  and  indifference.     But 
< — ^— Jthe  man  of  a  great  foul,    and  a  ferious  com- 
Seflion  plexion,    is  more  pleafed  with   inftances  of 
7.      generofity  and  pity,  than  the  light  and  lu- 
dicrous fpirit  can  poffibly  be,  with  the  high- 
eft  ftrains  of  mirth  and  laughter.  The  prude, 
who  always  ads  in  contradiction,  is  extrava- 
gantly gay  at  a  tragedy,    and  gravely  fullen 
at  a  comedy.     The  eyes  of  a  coquet  rowl  fo 
much  among  the  audience,  and  her  thoughts 
are  fo  deep  in  confidering  the  effed  of  them, 
that  fhe  cannot  be  expeded  to  obferve  the 
adors ;  but  as  they  are  her  rivals,  and  take 
off  the   obfervation  of  the  men  from  her 
own   perfon  and  behaviour.     To  thefe  we 
might  add  that  fpecies  of  women,  who  are 
the  firft  of  the  mode  :  thefe  are  to  be  fup- 
pofed  too  well  acquainted  with  what   the 
adar  is  going  to  fay,   to  fhew  any  relifli  or 
emotion.  And,  after  thefe,  one  might  men- 
tion a  certain  flippant  fet  of  females,  who 
are  mimicks,  and  are  wonderfully  diverted 
with  the  condud  of  all  the  people  around 
them :  thefe  are  no  more  than  fpedators  of 
the  audience,  and  never  pretend  to  know  any 
thing  that  is  aded.     Yet  what  I  moft  la- 
ment is,  the  lofs  of  a  party  whom  it  would 
be  worth  preserving  in  their  right  fenfes  up- 
on all  occafions  ;  and  thefe  are  thofe,  whom 
we  may  indifferently  call  the  innocent,  or 
the  unaffeded  $    who,    if  fenfibly   touched 

with 
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with  a  well  wrought  incident,  are  immediate-  Chap. 
ly  fo  impertinently  obferved  by  themes  and  XVI. 
frowned  at  by  fome  fenfible  fuperior  of  their*- — v^— ' 
own  fex,  that  they  are  afhamed,  and  \oo{t^e^wn 
the  enjoyment  of  the  mod  laudable  concern,      °# 
pity,  or  compaffion:  fo  that  the  whole  au-' 
dience  jfhun,  as  a  weaknefs,    the  beft   and 
worthieft  part  of  our  fenfe,  and  are  afraid  of 
letting  fall  a  tear; 

V  ill*  Here  let  us  lament  the  little 
relifh  the  gentry  of  this  nation  have  at  pre- 
fent  for  the  juft  and  noble  reprefentations, 
which  fome  of  our  tragedies  fo  powerfully 
exhibit.  Thofe  opera's,  which  are  of  late 
introduced,  can  leave  no  trace  behind  them, 
that  can  be  of  fervicej  beyond  the  prefent 
enjoyment.  To  fing,  and  to  dance,  are 
accomplifhments  very  few  have  any  thoughts 
of  pradtifing  j  but  to  fpeak  juftly,  and  more 
gracefully,  is  what  every  man  thinks  he  does 
perform,  or  willies  he  were  able  to  do  if. 
Eefides,  tragedy  wears  out  of  our  thoughts, 
every  thing  that  is  little  and  mean  ;  it  che- 
rishes and  cultivates  that  humanity,  which 
is  the  ornament  of  our  nature  :  it  foftens 
infolence,  fooths  affli&ion,  and  fubdues  the 
mind  to  the  difpenfations  of  a  juft,  wife, 
and  good  God. 

Though  it  muft  be  confefled  our  poets 
have  fucceeded  much  better  in  the  ftyle 

of 
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Chap,  of  their  tragedies,  than  in  their  fentiments. 

XVI.  Their  language  is  very  often  noble  and  fo- 

*-^vt-j  norous ;  but  the  fenfe  either  very  common 

Seawn  or   very   trifling.     Yet  a   noble  fentiment 

_  • ^hat   is   ddSreffed  with   homely  language, 

ought  to  t>e  preferred  infinitely  before  a 
vulgar  one,  that  is  blown  up  with  all  the 
found  and  energy  of  fpeech.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine,  whether  this  defedt 
in  our  tragedies  may  rife  from  want  of  ge- 
nius, knowledge,  or  experience  in  the  wri- 
ters, or  from  their  compliance  with  the  vi- 
cious tafte  of  their  readers,  who  are  bet- 
ter judges  of  the  language,  than  of  the 
fentiments  ;  and  confequently  relifh  the  one 
more  than  the  other :  but  as  good  and  evil 
happen  alike  to  all  men  on  this  fide  the 
grave ;  and  as  the  principle  defign  of  tra- 
gedy is  to  raife  commiferation  and  terror  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience,  we  fhould  defeat 
this  great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue 
and  innocence  fuccefsful  and  happy.  When 
we  fee  man  engaged  in  the  depth  of  his  af- 
flictions, we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourfelves ; 
becaufe  we  are  fure  he  will  find  his  way  out 
of  them  ;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  fo- 
ever  it  may  be  at  prefent,  will  foon  termi- 
nate in  joy.  And  whatever  crofles  and  dif- 
appointments  a  good  man  fufFers  in  the  bo- 
dy of  the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  fmall 
impreflion  on  our  minds,  when  we  know 
that  in  the  laft  a&  he  is  to  arrive  at  the 

end 
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end  of  his  defires  and  wifhes.     Therefore  Chap. 
the  ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated  men  XVI. 
in  their  plays,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  thev--"V7""J 
world,  by  making  virtue  fometimes  happy "e®Pn 
and  fometimes  miferable,  as  they  found  it 
in  the  fable,  which  they  made  choice  of; 
or  as  it  might  moft  agreeably  affedt  their 
audience.     Yet  I  grant  that  there  are  very 
noble  tragedies,    which  have  been   framed 
upon  the  other  plan,  and  have  ended  hap- 
pily and  fuccefsfully.      Nor  would  I    be- 
thought to  difpute  againft  this  way  of  wri- 
ting tragedies,  but  againft  the  criticifm  that 
would  eftablifh  this  as  the  only  method :  for 
though  the  grief  of  the  audience,  in  fuch 
performances,  be  not  changed  into  another 
paffion,  as  in  tragi-comedies ;  it  is  diverted 
upon  another  object,    which  weaken   their 
concern  for    the   principal  adion,   and    by 
throwing  it  into  different  channels  breaks 
the  tide  of  our  forrows. 

To  thefe  blemifhes,  or  rather  falfe  beauties 
of  our  tragedies,  we  may  add  another  par- 
ticular 5  I  mean  thofe  particular  fpeeches, 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  rants,  pronouncing,  in  all  the  violence  of 
a&ion,  feveral  parts  of  the  tragedy,  which 
the  author  writ  with  great  temper,  and  de- 
figned  that  they  fhould  have  been  adted 
with  the  fame  moderation.  By  this  means 
unnatural  exclamations,  curfes,  vows,  blaf- 

K  3  phemiesj 
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Ch  A.p.phemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and  an 
XVI.  outraging  of  the  Gods,  frequently  pafs  up- 
^ V7— '  on  the  audience  for  towering  thoughts :  and 
oeBion  \  am  afhamed  to  fpeak  it,  they  have  accord- 
°*  (ingly  met  with  infinite  applaufe  from  a 
mifguided  audience,  and  have  filled  the 
mouths  of  our  heroes  with  bombaft ;  and 
given  them  fuch  fentiments,  as  proceed  ra- 
ther from  a  fwelling  than  from  a  greatnefs  of 
mind.  And  the  poets  that  were  acquainted 
with  this  fecret,  have  given  frequent  occa- 
fion  for  fuch  emotion  in  the  a&or,  by  ad- 
ding vehemence  to  words,  where  there  was 
no  pafiion  -3  or  by  inflaming  a  real  paffion 
into  vapour.  In  like  manner,  as  our  heroes 
are  generally  lovers,  their  fwelling  and 
bluftring  upon  the  ftage  very  much  recom- 
mends them  to  the  fair  part  of  their  hearers, 
who  are  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  a  man 
infulting  and  mimicking  the  fuppofed  weak- 
neffes  of  kings,  or  affronting  the  gods,  in  one 
fcene,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  the  feet  of 
his  miftrefs  in  the  next.  If  he  behave  him- 
felf infolently  towards  the  men,  and  ab- 
jedly  towards  the  fair  one,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  proves  a  favourite  of  thq  boxes  and 
the  pit. 

But  this  is  not  defcending  fo  low  as  thofe 
ordinary  writers  in  tragedy,  who  endeavour 
to  raife  terror  and  pity  in  their  audience, 
not  by  proper  fentiments  and  expreffions; 

but 
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but  by  the  dreffes  and  decorations  of  the  Chap. 
ftage  and  aftors.     For  thefe,  fays  a  grave  XVI. 
author,  when  they  would  infpire  us  with^- — £TJ 
magnificent  ideas  of  the  perfons  that  fpeak,  Section 
their  ordinary  method  of  making  a  hero,  is  t 
to  clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head, 
which  rifes  fo  very  high,  that  there  is  often 
a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of 
his  head,  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot :  as 
if  they  could  perfuade  us  that  a  great  man 
and  a  tall  man  were  the  fame  perfon.     And 
we    frequently  fee   a    princefs  receive   her 
grandeur  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances, 
that  fall  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad 
fweeping  train,  that  follows  her  in  all  her 
motions,    and    finds   conftant   employment 
for  a  boy,  who  ftands  behind  her  to  open 
and  fpread  it  to  greater  advantage.     So  that 
the  taylor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to 
the  fuccefs  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet 
or  the  adtor.     For,  as  fcenes  affedl  ordinary 
minds,  as  much  as  fpeeches ;  fo  our  adtors 
are  very  fenfible,  that  a  well-dreffed  play 
has   fometimes  brought   them  as   full  au- 
diences, as  thofe  that  have  been  written  by 
a  mafterly  pen.     Whereas  our  minds  fhould 
be   opened    to  great  conceptions,    and  in- 
flamed with  glorious  fentiments,    by  what 
the  adlor  fpeaks,  more  than  by  what  he  ap- 
pears to  be  in  publick.     And  a  fine  poet 
will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  an 
army  or  a  fight  in  a  defcription,  than  if  he 
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Chap. actually  faw  them  drawn  up  in  fquadrons 
XVI.  and  battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confufion 

1 — sr — '  of  a  battle. 

SeBion 

8-  Such  a  poet  will  never  introduce  a  per- 

fect or  a  faultlefs  man  upon  the  flage ;  not 
only  becaufe  fuch  a  character  is  improper  to 
move  companion,  but  becaufe  there  was  no 
fuch  perfon  ever  created :  for  the  moft  per- 
fect man  has  vices  enough  to  draw  down 
punishments  upon  his  head,  and  to  juftify 
providence  in  regard  to  any  miferies,  that  may 
befal  him  in  this  world.  By  this  means,  he 
corre&s  the  infolence  of  human  nature,  foft- 
ens  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  fentiments 
of  pity  and  compaffion  ;  comforts  him 
under  his  own  private  affliction ;  and  teaches 
him  not  to  judge  of  men's  virtues  by  their 
fuccefles  in  this  life.  Therefore  I  mull: 
think  that  the  inftrudtion  and  moral  are 
much  finer,  where  a  man,  who  is  virtuous 
in  the  main  of  his  character  falls  into  dif- 
trefs,  and  finks  under  the  blows  of  fortune 
at  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  than  when  he  is 
reprefented  as  triumphant  and  happy.  Be- 
caufe the  beft  of  men  may  deferve  punish- 
ment, but  the  word  of  men  cannot  deferve 
happinefs  and  fuccefs.  In  fine,  if  all  the 
parts  were  adted  to  perfection  ;  the  aftors 
muft  be  careful  of  their  carriage,  and  no 
one  muft  be  guilty  of  the  affectation  to  in- 
fer! 
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fert  witticifms  of  their  own,  or  geftures  uii-Chap. 
becoming  their  words.  XVI. 

IX  •  From  what  I  have  faid  it  appears  Se^on 
that  I  am  not  of  fo  rigid  a  temper,  as  to ; 
deny  ufeful  recreations  to  fill  up  leifure 
hours :  but  I  muft  be  more  fevere  againft 
fuch,  as  delight  in  mafquerades.  In  the 
firft  place  this  fets  young  people  a  madding 
to  pull  their  cloaths  to  pieces  in  order  to 
make  up  a  ftrange  drefs ;  and  then  leads 
them  into  an  ocean  of  temptations.  The 
devil,  it  is  well  known,  firft  addrefied  him- 
felf  to  Eve  in  a  mafque  j  and  we  owe  the 
lofs  of  our  firft  happy  ftate  to  a  mafquerade, 
which  that  fly  intriguer  made  in  the  gar- 
den, where  he  feduced  her.  I  am  apt  to 
think  too,  that  the  ladies  may  poffibly  for- 
get their  own  felves  in  fuch  ftrange  dref- 
fes,  and  do  that  in  a  perfonated,  which 
may  ftain  their  real  characters :  the  being 
in  difguife  takes  away  the  ufual  checks  and 
reftraints  of  modefty.  And  confequently, 
the  men  do  not  blufh  to  talk  wantonly* 
nor  the  women  to  liften.  The  one  as  gree- 
dily fucks  in  the  poifon,  as  the  other  in- 
duftrioufly  infufes  it.  A  young  milk-maid,. 
as  an  experienced  writer  remarks,  may  in- 
dulge herfelf  in  the  innocent  freedom  of  a 
green  gown  5  and  a  fhepherdefs,  without 
thinking  any  harm,  may  lie  down  with  a 
(hepherd  on  a  mofly  bank ;    and  all  this 

while 
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Chap. while  the  poor  lady  may  be  fo  far  loft  in 
XVI.  the  pleaSing  thoughts  of  her  new  roman- 
*— - v^— 'tick  attire,  and  her  lover's  foft  endearing 
Semon  language>  as  never  once  to  reflect,  who 
£he  is,  till  the  romance  is  compleated  in  her 
utter  ruin.  How  eafy  is  it  for  a  young 
thing  to  be  led  afide  on  fuch  occasions, 
when  her  fpirits  are  fermented  with  fpark- 
ling  champaine ;  her  heart  opened  and  di- 
lated by  the  attractive  gaiety  of  every  thing 
about  Jher ;  and  her  foul  melted  away  by 
the  foft  airs  of  mufick,  and  the  gentle 
powers  of  motion  ?  In  a  word  ;  the  whole 
woman  is  diffolved  in  a  luxury  of  pleafure : 
I  fay  in  fuch  critical  circumftances,  in  fuch 
unguarded  moments.  How  eafy  is  it  for  a 
young  thing  to  be  led  by  her  ftars  to  her 
utter  deftru&ion  ? 

,/L*  Next  to  mafquerades,  I  muft  de- 
cry that  fcandalous  and  chargeable  diver- 
sion of  gaming  -,  for,  Should  we  never  in- 
jure our  fortune  thereby,  we  abfolutely 
wrong  our  reafon.  It  is  below  reafonable 
creatures  to  be  altogether  converfant  in  fuch 
diverfions,  as  are  meerly  innocent ;  and  ha- 
ving nothing  elfe  to  recommend  them,  but 
that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  And  I  think 
it  is  very  wonderful  to  fee  perfons  of  the 
leaft  fenfe  paffing  away  a  dozen  hours  to- 
gether in  Shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  no  other  converfation,  but  what 

is 
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is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrafes  ;  and,  Chap. 
with  no  other  ideas,  but  thofe  of  black  or  XVI. 
red  fpots,  ranged  together  in  different  fhapes.  — ~vw 
It  is  enough  to  excite  laughter,  to  hear  any^^^ 
one  of  this  fpecies  complaining  of  the  fhort-     IO* 
nefs  of  life.    But,  what  is  moft  deplorable ; 
when  either  man  or  woman  give  themfelves 
up  to  this  vice,    they  feldom  efcape   the 
formidable  fets  of  {harpers,  who  feek  all 
opportunities  to  feduce  the  weak ;  and  are 
fo  well  gifted,  as  to  difcover  our  foible  in 
that  way,  before  we  are  fenlible  of  it  our- 
felves. 

Sharpers  are  as  well  fkilled  in  the  fea- 
tures, as  beggars  ;  and  know  as  well  where 
to  hope  for  plunder,  as  the  others  to  afk 
for  alms.  A  raw  fool  is  ever  enamour' d 
with  his  contrary,  a  coxcomb  ;  and  a  cox- 
comb is  what  the  booby,  who  wants  ex- 
perience, and  is  unufed  to  company,  re- 
gards before  all  others.  They  prefently 
become  friends  by  fympathy  ;  which  never 
fails  to  end  in  ftripping  the  deceived  young- 
fter;  infomuch  that  you  may  fee  forlorn 
youth,  for  fome  days,  moneylefs ;  without 
fword,  without  his  hat,  and  with  fecret 
melancholy,  pining  for  his  fnuff-box ;  the 
jefl:  of  the  whole  town,  but  moft  of  thofe, 
who  robbed  him  by  gaming.  It  is  not  to 
be  expreffed,  with  what  indignation  I  be- 
hold the  noble  fpirit  of  gentlemen  degene- 
rated 
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Chap. rated  to  that  of  private  pick-pockets:  Yet, 
XVI.  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  remedy,  while  fo 
<— -V7- *  many  of  the  fraternity  get  and  enjoy  mon- 
bectton  ftrous  eftates  with  impunity,  creep  into  the 
beft  converfations,  and  fpread  their  infeftious 
villainy  through  the  nation ;  while  the  lef* 
fer  rogues,  that  rob  for  hunger  or  naked^- 
nefs,  are  facrificed  by  the  law  ;  and  which, 
in  this  refpeit  is  partial  and  defeftive  ;  and 
the  beft  apology  for  fuch  men,  is  to  fay, 
That  they  are  a  fort  of  tame  huflars,  that 
are  allowed  in  our  cities,  like  the  wild  ones 
in  our  camps.  Diftinftion,  quality,  merit, 
and  induftry,  are  laid  afide  among  us  by 
the  incurfions  of  thefe  civil  huflars,  who 
have  got  fo  much  countenance,  that  the 
breeding  and  fafhion  of  the  age  is  turned 
their  way,  to  the  ruin  of  order  and  oecono- 
my  in  all  places  wherever  they  come.  The 
fharpers  at  prefent,  are  not  as  formerly, 
under  the  acceptation  of  pick-pockets ;  but 
are  by  cuftom,  eredted  into  a  real  and  ve- 
nerable body  of  men,  and  have  fubdued  us 
to  fo  very  particular  a  deference  to  them, 
and  though  they  are  known  to  be  men 
without  honour  or  confcience,  no  demand 
is  called  a  debt  of  honour  fo  indifputably 
as  the  gamefter's.  They  that  keep  them 
company  play  at  a  great  difadvantage ;  we 
may  loofe  our  honour  to  them,  but  they 
lay  none  againft  us.  Sharpers  are  to  he 
found   among   all   forts  of  aflemblies   and 

companies, 
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companies,  and  every  talent  amongft  men, Chap. 
is  made  ufe  of  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  XVI. 
fociety,  for  the  good  of  the  common  caufe  ;< — ~v~— ' 
fo  that  an  unexperienced  young  gentleman  Seffiion 
is  as  often  enfnared  by  his  underftanding,      IO« 
as  by  his  want  of  it.     For,  though  thefe' 
fort  of  men  in  fome  ages,  were  only  fyco- 
phants   and  flatterers,    and  were  endowed 
with   arts   of  life   to  capacitate  them   for 
the   converfation   of  the   rich   and  great : 
Yet,  now  the  bubble  courts  the  impoftor, 
and  pretends  at  the  utmoft  to  be  but  his  e- 
qual  in  the  arts  of  cheating. 

And,  I  cannot  but  declare,  that  I  think, 
cither  publick  or  private  play  at  cards,  dice, 
&c.  is  the  greateft  corrupter  of  our  manners 
and  morality  j  the  author  of  more  bankrupts 
than  the  war ;  and  a  fure  bane  of  all  indu- 
ftry,  frugality,  aud  good  nature ;  and,  in  a 
word,  of  all  virtues.  Is  it  not  amazing  to 
fee,  not  only  the  young  and  unexperienced, 
but  ladies,  otherwife  modeft  and  judicious, 
making  their  elbows  for  a  whole  night  to- 
gether, and  thumping  the  table  with  the 
dice-box  ?  Or,  to  hear  the  good  widow-lady 
herfelf,  returning  to  her  houfe  at  mid-night, 
and  alarming  the  whole  ftreet  with  a  moft 
enormous  rap,  after  having  fat  up  till  that 
time  at  quadrille  ?  We  always  find  that  play, 
when  followed  with  affiduity,  engrofles  the 
whole  woman  $  who   then   quickly   grows 

uneafy 
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CHAP.uneafy  in  her  own  family,  takes  but  little 
XVI.  pleafure  in  all  the  domeftick  innocent  endear- 
*-— v^ — 'ments  of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  a  mat- 
Settion  tadore,  than  of  her  hufband  and  children. 
10.  When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginati- 
on with  pips,  counters,  and  fifhes,  I  doubt 
not,  if  we  could  look  into  the  mind  of  a  fe- 
male gamefter,  but  that  we  fhould  fee  it  full 
of  nothing  but  cards  and  dice ;  and  her  (lum- 
bers are  haunted  with  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves.  The  day  lies  heavy  upon  her,  till 
the  play  feafon  returns ;  when,  for  half  a  do- 
zen hours  together,  all  her  faculties  are  em- 
ployed in  fhuffling,  cutting,  dealing,  and  fort- 
ing  out  a  pack  of  cards  ;  and  no  other  ideas 
are  to  be  difcovered  in  a  foul,  which  calls  itfelf 
rational,  excepting  little  fquare  figures  of 
painted  and  fpotted  paper,  that  give  conti- 
nual emotions  to  her  weak  paffions.  The 
very  turning  up  of  a  card  racks  fuch  under- 
flandings  and  imaginations  :  then,  hope  and 
fear,  joy  and  anger,  forrow  and  difcontent, 
break  out  all  at  once  in  a  fair  afTembly,  up- 
on fo  noble  an  occafion.  And  I  cannot, 
without  a  fecret  indignation  obferve,  that  all 
thofe  affeftions  of  the  mind,  which  fhould 
be  confecrated  to  their  children,  hufbands, 
and  parents,  are  thus  vilely  proflituted  and 
thrown  away  upon  a  hand  at  whift.  Is 
not  fuch  a  fcene  enough  to  deter  any  man 
from  marrying  ?  for,  what  charming  bed- 
fellows, and  companions  for  life,    are  men 

likely 
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likely  to  meet  with,  that  chufe  their  wives  Chap. 
out  of  fuch  women  of  vogue  and  fafhion  ?  XVI. 
It  muft  be  a  fad  race  of  worthies,  patriots,  ^— v—^ 
and  heroes,  that  we  muft  expert  from  mo-  ^emon 
thers  of  this  make  !  And,  indeed,  let  it  be  I0* 
confidered,  what  other  ill  confequences  ga- 
ming has  on  the  bodies  of  our  female  game- 
fters.  Nature  has  fo  ordered,  that  almoft 
every  thing,  which  corrupts  the  foul,  de- 
cays the  body ;  and,  therefore,  the  beauties 
of  the  face  and  mind,  are  generally  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  fame  means,  A  confideration, 
that  fhould  have  a  particular  weight  with 
the  female  world,  who  were  defigned  to 
pleafe  the  eye,  and  attradl  the  regards  of 
men :  and,  confequently,  as  there  is  nothing 
that  wears  out  a  fine  face,  like  the  vigils  of 
the  card-table,  and  thofe  cutting  paffions, 
which  naturally  attend  fuch  a  practice  ;  hol- 
low eyes,  haggard  looks,  and  pale  complex- 
ions, are  become  the  natural  indications  of  a 
female  adventurer.  Befides,  the  occafion 
which  fuch  a  way  of  life  gives  to  a  cen- 
forious  world  to  afk  fpightful  queftions :  How 
a  lady  dare  venture  to  lofe  fo  much,  and 
what  means  {he  has  to  pay  fuch  great  fums  ? 
If  fhe  pays  exactly,  it  will  be  enquired  from 
whence  the  money  cometh  ?  If  fhe  owes, 
and  efpecially  to  a  man,  (he  muft  be  fo  very 
civil  to  him  for  his  forbearance,  that  it  layeth 
a  ground  of  having  it  further  improved,  if 

the 
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Chap,  the  gentleman  is  fo  difpofed;  who  will  be 
XVI.  thought  no  unfair  creditor,     if  where  the 
1  eftate  faileth,  he  feizeth  upon  the  perfon, 
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Of  Drefs   and    Fajhions. 

The  Contents. 

Chap.  I.  Of  drefs,  and  its  effeBs.  II.  Ofinde* 
XVII.  cency  and  fingularity  in  drefs.  III.  Of 
exc'efs  in  drefs.  IV.  Of  the  hoop-petti- 
coat ;  and  of  naked  necks.  V.  Of  the  un- 
drefs  or  dijhabille ;  and  of  painting  the 
face.  VI.  Of  the  women's  riding  drefs -y 
the  force  of  fajhions  ;  and  of  mourning  for 
the  dead.  VII.  The  vanity  of  an  equi- 
page. 

Serf  ion  /  |  1  H  E  injudicious  affe&ation,  which 
formerly  prevailed  among  the  men 
of  letters,  that  to  eftablifh  them- 
felves  in  the  character  of  wits,  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  (hew  a  contempt  of  drefs, 
flattened  all  their  converfation,  took  off  the 
force  of  every  expreflion,  and  incapacitated 
a  female  audience  from  giving  attention  to 
any  thing  they  advanced ;    while  the  man 

of 
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ofdrefs  catched  their  eyes,  as  well  as  ears;  Chap. 
and  at  every  ludicrous  turn,  obtained  a  laugh  XVII. 
of  applaufe,  by  way  of  a  complimental  re-v-— -vt^ 
turn.  Hence,  at  laft,  drefs  is  grown  of  vechoii 
univerfal  ufe  in  the  conduct  of  life  -,  even  fo 
far,  that  civilities  and  refpect  are  only  paid 
to  appearance.  Drefs  gives  a  varnifh  or  a 
luftre  to  every  action  ;  it  is  become  a  paffport 
that  introduces  us  into  all  polite  affemblies, 
and  the  moft  certain  method  of  making  mod 
of  the  youth  of  our  nation  taken  notice  of. 
But  I  muft  add  to  this,  that  no  perfon 
can  drefs  without  a  genius ;  and  that  a  ge- 
nius is  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  but  is 
a  gift  of  nature,  that  may  be  difcovered 
even  in  infancy.  For,  no  body  can  be  igno- 
rant how  much  man  is  governed  by  his  ten- 
fes ;  how  lively  he  is  ftruck  by  the  objects* 
which  appear  to  him  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner ;  how  much  cloaths  contribute  to  make 
us  agreeable  objects;  and  how  much  we 
owe  it  to  ourfelves  that  we  (hould  appear 
fo.  Confider  man  as  belonging  to  focieties, 
and  in  that  view,  we  fhall  find,  that  focie- 
ties are  formed  of  different  ranks ;  and  diffe- 
rent ranks  are  diftinguifhed  by  habits,  that 
all  proper  duty  or  refpect  might  attend  their 
appearance  in  life.  And  if  we  take  notice 
of  feveral  advantages,  which  are  met  with 
in  daily  occurrences,  we  fhall  fee  the  bafh- 
ful  man  is  fometimes  fo  raifed,  as  to  exprefs 
himfelf  with  an  air  of  freedom,    when  he 

ima^ 
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Chap, imagines  that  his  habit  introduces  him  to 
XVII.  company  with  a  becoming  manner  :  Again, 
«- — v~^a  fool  in  fine  cloaths,  fhall  be  fuddenly  heard 
^"^  with  attention,  till  he  has  betrayed  himfelf ; 
whereas  a  man  of  fenfe,  appearing  with  a 
drefs  of  negligence,    fhall  be  but  coldly  re- 
ceived, till  he  be  proved  and  eftablifhed  by 
time.     A  plume  of  feathers  will  make  little 
mafter  fmile  ;  and  mifs  is  equally  frighted, 
at  the  indecency  of  a  courfe  dirty  apron,  and 
delighted  at  a  piece  of  embroidery  :    as  fhe 
grows  up,    the  drefs  of  her  baby  begins  to 
be  her  care  ;    and  we  often  fee  a  genteel 
fancy  open  itfelf  in  the  ornaments  of  the  lit- 
tle play-thing. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  greateft  motive  to 
love,  as  daily  experience  fhows  us,  is  drefs. 
We  do  not  want  examples  of  women,  who 
are  jealous  every  time  their  rival  hath  a  new 
fuit ;  and,  in  a  rage,  when  their  woman 
pins  their  mantoe  to  difadvantage.  On  the 
other  fide,  who  can  tell  the  refiftlefs  elo- 
quence of  the  embroidered  coat,  the  gold 
fnuff-box,  and  the  amber-headed  cane  ? 

li#  Therefore,  both  in  man  and  wo- 
men, there  fhould  be  the  greateft  care  to 
preferve  a  juft  decorum  in  drefs,  and  to  a- 
void  every  thing  that  may  either  bring  up- 
on themfelves  the  imputation  of  indecency 
or  Angularity ;  or  corrupt  the  morals  of  their 

admi- 
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admirers  :  for,  though  it  is  a  weak  thing  in  Chap. 
a  man  of  thought  and  refleftion  to  be  either  XVII. 
depreffed  or  exalted  from  the  perfections  or' — v^ 
disadvantages  of  his  perfon  ;  yet  there  is  a  &e$l0n 
refpeCtive  conduct  to  be  obferved  in  the  ha-  2* 
bit,  according  to  the  eminent  diftindtion  oJ 
the  body  both  ways.  A  young  gentleman^ 
in  the  pofleffion  of  an  ample  fortune,  could 
not  recommend  his  underftanding  to  thofe, 
who  are  not  of  his  acquaintance,  more  fudden- 
ly,  than  by  fobriety  in  his  habit  ;  as  this  is 
winning  at  firft  fight ;  fo  a  perfon  gorgeouily 
fine,  which,  in  itfelf,  fhould  avoid  the  at- 
traction of  the  beholders  eyes,  gives  as  im- 
mediate offence  to  the  genteel  and  well- 
breed.  And  the  rnodeft  and  prftdent  man, 
will  never  attempt  to  catch  the  fight  with 
any  care  of  drefs  ;  his  outward  garb  is  but 
the  emblem  of  his  mind  -,  it  is  genteel, 
plain,  and  unaffected  ;  he  knows  that  gold 
and  embroidery  can  add  nothing  to  the  opi- 
nion which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and  that 
he  gives  a  luftre  to  the  plainefl  drefs ;  whilft 
it  is  impoffible  the  richeft  fhould  commu- 
nicate any  to  his  perfon  or  behaviour.  And 
though  he  is  not  the  gayeft,  he  is  ftill  the 
principal  figure  in  the  room  :  he  firft  enga- 
ges our  eye,  as  if  there  were  fome  point  of 
light,  which  fhone  ftronger  upon  him,  than 
on  any  other  perfon  in  his  prefence.  But 
little  follies  in  drefs,  lead  to  greater  evils : 
and  the   bearing  to  be  laughed  at  for  fuch 

langu- 
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Chap.  Angularities,  teaches  us  infenfibly  an  imper- 
XVII,  tinent  fortitude,  and  enables  us  to  bear  pub- 
*— - v-7^  lick  cenfure  for  things,  which  are  more  fub- 
Settion  ffentially  deferving  thereof.     Thus  a  gate  is 
2*      opened  to  folly,  and  a  man  is  oftentimes 
rendered  fo  ridiculous,  as  to  difcredit  his  vir- 
tues and  capacities,  and  unqualify  them  from 
doing  any  good  in  life :  and  not  only  fo  but 
the  giving  into  uncommon  habits   of  this 
nature,  is  a  want  of  that  humble  deference, 
which  is   due  to  mankind,    and   (what  is 
worft  of  all)  the  certain  indication  of  fome 
fecret  flaw  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  that  is 
guilty  of  fuch  a  condudt 

There  is  a  certain  deference  due  to  cuf- 
tom ;  and  notwithftanding  there  may  be  a 
colour  of  reafon  to  deviate  from  the  multi- 
tude in  fome  particulars,  a  man  ought  to 
facrifice  his  private  inclinations  and  opinions 
to  the  pradtice  of  the  publick  in  fome  o- 
thers.  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  good  fenfe 
oftentimes  makes  a  humorift;  but  then  it 
unqualifies  him  for  being  of  any  moment  in 
the  world,  and  renders  him  ridiculous  to 
perfons  of  a  much  inferior  capacity.  But 
he  that  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  within  him- 
felf,  to  adt  in  the  mofl  indifferent  parts  of 
life  according  to  the  moft  abftrafted  notions 
of  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  without  any  re- 
gard to  fafhion  or  example,  will  at  laft 
brake  out  into  many  little  oddnefles :  he  ne- 
ver 
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verhasftated  hours  for  his  dinner,  fupper,CHAP.' 
or  fleep ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  we  ought  to  at-  XVII. 
tend  the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  fet  our  ap- ' — v^ 
petites  to  our  meals,  but  bring  our  meals  tQ^eStion 
our  appetites :  in  his  converfation  with  2- 
country  gentlemen,  he  will  not  majce  ufe 
of  a  phrafe  that  is  not  ftridtly  true :  he  ne- 
ver tells  any  of  them  that  he  is  his  humble 
fervant,  but  that  he  is  his  well-wifher ; 
and  will  rather  be  thought  a  male-content, 
than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  is  not 
a  dry  :  he  thrufts  his  head  out  of  the  cham- 
ber window  every  morning,  and  after 
having  gaped  for  frefh  air  about  half  an 
hour,  repeats  fifty  verfes  as  loud  as  he  can 
bawl  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs  y 
with  many  other  particularities,  for  which 
he  gives  found  and  philofophical  reafons ; 
till  at  laft  he  may  chufe  to  wear  a  turban 
inftead  of  a  periwig  ;  concluding  very  juft- 
ly,  that  a  bandage  of  clean  linnen  about  his 
head  is  much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as 
cleanly,  than  the  caul  of  a  wig,  which  is 
foiled  with  frequent  fweatings :  and  it  is 
well  if  he  does  not  judicioufly  obferve,  that 
the  many  ligatures  in  our  Englifh  drefs  muft 
naturally  check  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  after  the  manner 
of  the  hufTars,  he  may  make  his  breeches 
and  his  doublet  of  one  continued  piece  of 
cloth.  So  that  by  following  the  pure 
dictates  of  reafon,  he  at  length  departs  fo 

L  3  much 
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Chap,  much  from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  that 

XVII.  he   feems   a   proper   objed:  of  compaffion^ 

<- — ^r-— 'and  fit  to  be  clapped  into  bedlam. 
oeStibfi 

2*  Nor  can  I  pafs  over  this  fubject  with- 

out reflefting  on  feveral  perfons,  who  at  a 
diftance  feem  very  terrible  5  but  upon  a 
ftricter  enquiry  into  their  looks  and  fea- 
tures, appear  as  meek  and  harmlefs  as  any 
of  us.  I  mean  thofe  country  gentlemen, 
who  of  late  have  taken  up  an  humour  of 
coming  to  town  in  red  coats.  But  in- 
ftead  of  this,  which  is  an  innocent  method 
of  enjoying  a  man's  felf,  and  turning  out  of 
the  general  trails  wherein  we  have  crowds 
of  rivals,  there  are  thofe,  who  purfue  their 
own  way  out  of  fournefs  and  a  fpirit  of  con- 
tradiction :  thefe  men  chufe  a  thing  only 
becaufe  another  diflikes  it ;  and  affedt  an  in- 
violable conftancy  in  matters  of  no  manner 
of  confequence.  Hence  it  is  that  fome  old 
men  wear  this  or  that  fort  of  cut  in  their 
cloaths  with  great  integrity ;  while  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  are  degenerated  into  but- 
tons, pockets,  and  loops  unknown  to  their 
fore-fathers.  An  affeftation,  which  I  am 
perfwaded,  if  it  were  fearched  to  the  bottom, 
would  be  often  found  not  fmcere,  but  that 
he  is  in  the  fafhion  in  his  heart,  and  holds 
out  from  meer  obftinacy  and  felf-will.  A- 
gain,  gentlemen  of  fortune,  at  leaft  the 
young  and  middle-aged,   are  apt  to  pride 

them* 
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themfelves  a  litfte  too  much  upon  their  drefs  jCh  a  p. 
and  confequently  to  value  others  in  fome  XVII. 
meafure  upon  the  fame  account.     A  man's  ^T^T^ 
appearance  falls  within  the  cenfure  of  every "e™lQn 
one,  that  fees  him  5  his  parts  and  learning  t  ^3 
very  few  are  judges   of;  and   even   upon 
thefe  few,  they   can't  at   j&rft  be  well  in- 
truded ;  for  policy  and  good-breeding  will 
counfel  him  to  be  referved  among  ftrangers, 
and  to  fupport  himfelf  only  by  the  common 
fpirit  of  converfation.     So  that   a  ftranger 
of  tolerable  fcn(e  drefied  like  a  gentleman, 
will  be  better  received  by  thofe  of  quality 
above  him,  than  one  of  much  better  parts, 
whofe  drefs  is  regulated  by  the  rigid  notions 
of  oeconomy  :  and  perhaps  it  is  this  general 
obfervation  that  fine  cloaths  open  the  gates 
of  the  noble,  and  the  affedions  of  every  fta- 
tion,   which  has  made  drefs  fo  univerfally 
admired,  and  pradtifed ;  and,  while  retrain- 
ed within  its  juft  bounds,  it  is  commenda- 
ble. 

Ail©  Therefore  it  is  not  the  proper 
drefs  of  each  ftation  that  is  reproveable; 
but  I  fhall  endeavour  to  guard  you  againffc 
the  exceffes  of  this  part  of  life  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, finding  the  ladies  moft  addidled  to 
this  vice,  I  fhall  expofe  it  chiefly  in  their 
way.  A  woman  that  comes  to  her  glafs, 
does  not  employ  her  time  in  making  herfelf 
look  more  advantageoufly  what  fhe  really 

L  4  is, 
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Chap. is,  but  endeavours  to  be  as  much  another 
XVII.  creature  as  fhe  can  poffibly  be :  now  whe- 
c — v~J  ther  this  happens  becaufe  they  ftay  fo  long, 
SeBton^sA  attend  their  work  fo  diligently,  that 
3'  they  forget  the  faces  and  perfons,  which  they 
firft  fat  down  with,  or  whatever  it  is,  they 
feldom  rife  from  the  toilet  the  fame  women 
they  appeared  when  they  firft  began  to 
drefs  themfelves.  There  can  be  no  jewel 
in  the  ears  fo  pleafing  to  the  beholders,  fo 
much  as  the  eyes :  the  clufter  of  diamonds 
upon  the  breaft  can  add  no  beauty  to  the 
fair  ivory  cheft,  which  fupports  it.  Thefe 
riches  may  indeed  tempt  a  man  to  ileal  a 
woman,  but  never  to  love  her,  whom  na- 
ture alone  can  make  amiable.  The  pearl 
necklace,  the  flowered  ftomacher;  the  ar- 
tificial nofegay,  and  embroidered  gown, 
may  be  of  ufe  to  attraft  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders 3  and  turn  them  from  the  imperfeftions 
of  her  face  and  body :  and  therefore  if  the 
ladies  will  believe  me,  I  can  aflure  them  ; 
there  is  nothing  touches  our  imagination  fo 
much,  as  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  plain  drefs, 
fuited  to  her  ftation. 

I  doubt  not  but  fome  will  think  this  a 
very  harfh  dodtrine  to  womankind,  who 
are  carried  away  with  every  thing  that  is 
fhewy;  and  with  what  delights  the  eyej 
more  than  any  other  fpecies  of  living  crea- 
tures whatfoever.     This  odd  turn  of  mind 

often 
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often  makes  the  fex  unhappy,  and  difpofesCHAP. 
them  to  be  ftruck  with  every  thing,  that  XVII. 
makes  a  fhew,  however  trifling  and  taude-  Myr*-' 
ry.     Yet  I  do  not  fpeak  this  out  of  any  SeSiton 
averfion  that  I  have  to  the  fex:    on  the     3* 
contrary,  I  have  always  had   a  tendernefs 
for  them  ;  but  I  muft  confefs  it  troubles  me 
very  much,  to  fee  the  generality  of  them 
place  their  affe&ions  on  improper  objedts,  and 
give  up  all  the  pleafures  of  life  for  fuperfi- 
cial  nonfenfe. 

This  continually  lays  them  open  to  the 
milliner,  man  toe-maker,  and  drefiing- woman. 
The  milliner  muft  be  thoroughly  verfed 
in  phyfiognomy;  in  the  choice  of  ribbons, 
(he  muft  have  a  particular  regard  to  the 
complexion,  and  muft  ever  be  mindful  to 
cut  the  head-drefs  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
face  :  for,  as  there  is  a  beauty  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  feveral  ftages  of  life;  as  much 
propriety  muft  be  obferved  in  the  drefs  of 
the  old,  as  of  the  young  woman.  The 
head-drefs  muft  give  the  mother  a  more 
fedate  mein  than  the  virgin ;  and  age  muft 
not  be  made  ridiculous  with  the  flaunting 
airs  of  their  youthful  days.  The  mantoe- 
maker  muft  know  how  to  hide  all  the  de- 
feats in  the  proportions  of  the  body,  and 
muft  be  able  to  mould  the  fhape  by  the 
ftays,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  inteftines ;  that 
while  (he  corre&s  the  body  fhe  may  not 

take 
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Chap. take  away  the  flomach.  And  the  lady's 
,  XVII.  woman  muft  add  fprightlinefs  to  her  lady's 
«. — s—jziv,  by  encouraging  her  vanity;  givegrace- 
SeZiion  fulnefs  to  her  ftep,  by  cherifhing  her  pride  ; 
3«  and  make  her  fhow  a  haughty  contempt  of 
her  admirers,  by  enumerating  her  imagina- 
ry conquefts  over  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
genius  of  the  ladies  which  hath  for  fome 
years  paft  fhot  out  in  feveral  exorbitant  in- 
ventions, for  the  greater  confumption  of  our 
manufacture,  is  fuperior  to  the  men's  :  for, 
while  the  men  have  contented  themfelves 
with  the  retrenchment  of  the  hat,  or  the 
various  fcallop  of  the  pocket ;  the  ladies 
have  funk  the  head-drefs,  inclofed  them- 
felves in  the  circumference  of  the  hoop-pet- 
ticoat ;  the  flays  have  been  lowered  behind, 
for  the  better  difplaying  the  beauties  of  the 
neck  s  and,  not  to  mention  the  various  rol- 
ling of  the  fleeve,  and  thofe  other  nice  cir- 
cumftances  of  drefs,  upon  which  every  la- 
dy employs  her  fancy  at  pleafure,  they  have 
invented  a  number  of  other  little  decora- 
tions, which  neither  ferve  for  ornament  nor 
for  ufe. 

Some  ladies  of  genius  will  give  a  genteel 
air  to  their  whole  drefs  by  a  well-fancied 
fuit  of  knots ;  as  a  judicious  writer  gives 
fpirit  to  a  whole  fentence,  by  a  fingle  ex- 
preffion :  and  as  words  grow  old,  and  new 
enes  enrich  the  language ;  fo  there  is  a  con- 
front 
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itant  fucceffion  of  drefs  j  the  fringe  Iuc-Chap, 
ceeds  the  lace,  the  ftays  fhorten  or  extend  XVII. 
the  waift,  the  ribband  undergoes  divers  ^T^f, — 
variations,  the  head-drefs  receives  frequent  ^e^10n 
rifes  and  falls  every  year;  and  in  fhort, t  ^3^_ 
the  whole  woman  throughout,  as  curious 
obfervers  of  drefs  have  remarked,  is  chang- 
ed from  top  to  toe  in  about  three  or  four 
years.  Whereas,  did  country  ladies  but 
keep  to  one  conftant  drefs,  they  would 
fometimes  be  in  the  fafhion,  which  they 
never  are  as  matters  are  now  managed ;  and 
if  inftead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they 
would  continue  fixed  in  one  certain  habit, 
the  mode  would  fome  time  or  other  over- 
take them ;  as  a  clock  that  Hands  frill,  is 
fure  to  point  right  once  in  twelve  hours. 

Not  that  I  would  urge  a  reflraint  on  all 
fafhions.  The  fafhion  maintains  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  people,  and  caufes  a  great 
circulation  of  money :  Providence,  in  this 
cafe,  makes  ufe  of  the  folly,  which  we 
will  not  give  up ;  and  it  becomes  inftru- 
mental  to  the  fupport  of  thofe,  who  are 
willing  to  be  induftrious.  From  hence  the 
fringe-makers,  lace-men,  tire-women,  and 
a  number  of  other  trades,  which  would 
be  ufelefs  in  a  fimple  flate  of  nature,  draw 
their  fubfiftence  :  Though  it  is  feldom  feen 
that  fuch  as  thefe  are  extremely  rich  ;  be- 
eaufe    their   original   fault  being  founded 

upon 
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Chap,  upon  vanity,  keeps  them  poor  by  the  light 
XVII.  inconftancy  of  their  employment.     But  I 
*■ — /^muft  blame  thofe  extremes,  which  I  ap- 
bectwn  prehend,    ferve   only  to  disfigure   nature  : 
3«     jfuch  as  the  mafculine  tete-de-mouton,  the 
undecent  nakednefs  of  the  neck,  and  fhort- 
nefs  of  petticoats ;  the  riding  drefs  of  our 
modern  female  jockeys,  Angularities  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  French  difhabille.     Let  me 
perfuade  the  fair  fex  to  confider  how  im- 
poffible  it  is  for  them,  to  add  any  thing 
that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already 
the  m after-piece  of  nature.    The  head  has 
the  moft  beautiful  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  higheft  ftation  in  a  human  figure :  And 
nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautify- 
ing the  face ;  fhe  has  touched  it  with  ver- 
milion, planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory, 
made   it   the   feat  of  fmiles   and   blufhes, 
lighted  it  up   and   enlivened  it   with  the 
brightnefs  of  the  eyes ;  fhe  has  hung  it  on 
each    fide   with   curious    organs    of  fenfe, 
given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  de- 
fcribed,  and  furrounded  it  with  a  flowing 
fhade  of  hair,  that  fets  all  its  beauties  in  the 
moft  agreeable  light:  In  fhort,  fhe  feems 
to  have  defigned  the  head  as  the  cupola  to 
the  moft  glorious  of  her  works  ;  and  when 
we  load  it  with  fuch  fupernumerary   or- 
naments, we  deftroy  the  fymmetry  of  the 
human  figure,  and  foolifhly  contrive  to  call 
off  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beauties, 

to 
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to  the  foppifli  inventions  of  whimfical  and  Chap. 
affected  decorations.     Not  that  I  would  be  XVII. 
underftood  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  proper v — v— - ' 
ornaments  of  women  ;    but,  on  the  con-  w^zon 
trary,  as  the  hand  of  nature  has  poured  on     4« 
them   fuch   a    profufion    of    charms    and' 
graces,  and  fent  them  into  the  world  more 
amiable  and  finifhed  than  the  reft  of  her 
works ;  I  would  have  them  beftow  upon 
themfelves  all  the  additional  beauties,  that 
art  can  fupply  them  with  ;  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with,    nor  difguife,   nor  pre- 
vent thofe,  which  the  God  of  nature  has 
bellowed  upon  them. 

JL  V  •  The  petticoats,  which  are  blown 
up  into  a  moft  enormous  concave,  and  rife 
every  day  more  and  more,  are  abomina- 
ble ;  not  only  in  regard  to  their  unnecef- 
fary  expence,  but  to  the  great  temptation 
it  may  give  to  virgins,  of  a&ing,  in  fecu- 
rity,  like  married  women  -,  and  by  that 
means,  give  a  check  to  matrimony  -y  an  in- 
ftitution  always  encouraged  by  wife  focie- 
ties,  and  ftates.  For,  the  ftrutting  petti- 
coat fmooths  all  diftindtions ;  levels  the  mo- 
ther with  the  daughter  5  and  fets  maids  and 
matrons,  wives  and  widows,  upon  the  fame 
footing.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me,  to  fee  fo  many  well-fhaped  inno- 
cent virgins,  bloated  up,  and  waddling  up 
and  down,  like  big-belly'd  women,  in  this 
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Chap,  drefs.     I  confefs,  that  as  a  woman  may  be 
XVII.  confidered  as   a  beautiful  romantick    ani- 
t — v — ;mal,    fhe  may  be  adorned   with  furs  and 
SeBion  feathers,    pearls   and   diamonds,    ores   and 
4-      filk ;  the  lynx  fhall  caft  its  fkin  at  her  feet 
to  make  her  a  tippet ;  the  peacock,  parrot 
and  fwan,  fhall  pay  contributions   to  her 
muff;  the  fea  fhall  be  fearched  for  fhells, 
and  the  rocks  for  gems,  and  every  part  of 
nature  furnifh  out  its  fhare  towards  the  em- 
bellifhment  of  a  creature,  that  is  the  maf- 
ter-piece  of  the  creation :   but  as  for  the 
petticoat,  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  it  can 
in  no  wife  be  commendable.     It  is  true,  a 
female,  who  is  thus  inverted  in  whale-bone, 
is  fufficiently  fecured  againft  the  approaches 
of  an  ill-bred  fellow;  but  it  is   generally 
thought,   that  it  was  fome  crafty  women, 
that  at  firft  thus  betrayed  their  companions 
into  hoops,  that  they  might  make  them  ac- 
ceflary  to  their  own  concealments,  and  by 
that  means  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  world, 
on  criminal  occafions. 

The  next  thing  I  would  advife  to  be  re- 
formed in  the  drefs  of  women,  is  their  too 
great  nakednefs  about  their  necks.  I  am 
frequently  out  of  countenance,  to  fee  pretty 
ladies  laying  open  their  charms  with  fo  much 
liberality,  though  at  that  time  many  of  them 
are  concealed  under  the  modefl  fhade  of  the 
tucker,  which  is  a  flip  of  fine  linnen,  that 
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ufed  to  run  in  a  fmall  kind  of  ruffle  round  Chap. 
the  uppermoft  verge  of  the  womens  flays,  XVII. 
and,  by  that  means,  covered  a  great  part  of  \ — sr*-> 
the  fhoulders  and  breaft.     And,  I  hope,  ouv^eSlion 
Britifh  dames,    notwithstanding  they   have     4» 
the  fineft  fkins  in  the  world,  will  be  content' 
to  fhow  no  more  of  them,    than  what  be- 
longs to  the  face,   and  to  the  neck,  properly 
fo  called  :  for,  it  is  no  excufe  for  their  be- 
ing naked,  that  they  are  fair.     Thefe  beau- 
ties are  not  contented  to  make  lovers  where- 
ever  they  appear,    but,  at  the  fame   time, 
they  muft  make  rivals.     Every  man  is  not 
fufficiently  qualified  with  age  and  philofo- 
phy,  to  be  an  indifferent  fpeftator  of  fuch 
alurements  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  eyes  of 
young  men  are  curious  and  penetrating,  their 
imaginations  are  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their 
paffions  are  under  no  reftraint  nor  difcipline. 
Should  we  not  then  be  in  pain  for  a  woman 
of  rank,    when   we  fee  her  thus  expofing 
herfelf  to   the    regards   of  every  impudent 
flaring  debauchee  -,  fhe  cannot   exped:  that 
her  quality  can  defend  her,    when  by  her 
drefs,    fhe    gives  fuch   provocation   to   na- 
ture. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  days  of  good  queen 
Elizabeth,  we  fee  the  women  cloathed  down 
to  the  very  wrifts,  and  up  to  the  very  chin. 
The  hands  and  face  were  the  only  famples 
they  gave  of  their  beauty.     That  age  and 

people 
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Chap,  people  were  fucceeded  by  others,  who  made 
XVII.  larger  difcoveries  of  their  fine  fkins :  who 
*- — v*"7-'firft  of  all  tucked  up  their  garments  to  the 
&ot0#  elbow,  and,  notwithftanding  the  tendernefs 
4*  of  the  fex,  were  content,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  mankind,  to  expofe  their  arms  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  air,  and  to  the  inju- 
ries of  our  cold  climate  :  an  artifice  that 
hath  fucceeded  to  their  wifhes,  and  betrayed 
many  to  their  arms,  who  might  have  efcaped 
them,  had  they  been  Hill  concealed,  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  in  modefty.  About  the 
fame  time,  the  ladies,  confidering  that  the 
neck  was  a  very  modeft  part  in  a  human  body, 
freed  it  from  thofe  yokes,  I  mean,  thofe 
monftrous  linnen  ruffs,  in  which  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  grandmothers  had  inclofed  it, 
to  preferve  their  innocence  :  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  age  refined,  the  drefs  ftill  funk 
lower.  So  that,  when  we  now  fay  a  wo- 
man has  a  handfome  neck,  we  reckon  into 
it  a  great  part  of  the  fhoulders  and  breads. 
At  laft,  the  difufe  of  the  tucker  has  ftill  en- 
larged it,  infomuch,  that  the  neck  of  a 
fine  woman,  at  prefent,  takes  in  almoft  half 
the  body  of  thofe,  that  pretend  to  drefs  gen- 
teel. But  what  moft  troubles,  and,  indeed, 
furprizes  me  in  this  particular ;  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  leaders  in  this  fafhion,  are 
moft  of  them  women  already  provided  for 
in  a  married  ftate.  What  can  induce  thefe 
to  fuch  a  fafhion,  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
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lion  :  for,  no-body  expofes  wares  that  are  Chap. 
appropriated  ;  and  when  the  bird  is  taken,  XVII. 
the  fnare  ought  to  be  removed.  Modeftu-p^^' 
Women  fhould  ftiqk  to  their  faces  for  making  ^e^l0n 
conquefts  over  our  affections :  and  reflect,  5 
that  none  but  direct  traders  in  beauty  y  ot 
thofe,  who  are  very  defective  in  the  charms 
of  the  countenance,  ever  expofe  more  than 
the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  that  alfo  with  a 
modeft  difcretion.  Nothing  beftows  Co  much 
beauty  on  a  woman,  as  modefty  :  it  gives 
the  maid  greater  beauty  than  even  the  bloom 
of  youth  >  it  reinftates  the  widow  in  her 
virginity ;  and  it  bellows  on  the  wife  the  dig-* 
nity  of  a  matron. 

V  9  There  is  a  kind  of  (ketch  of  drefs, 
if  I  may  fo  call  it,  among  us,  which,  as  the 
invention  was  foreign,  is  called  a  difhabille  : 
in  this  drefs,  every  thing  is  thrown  on  with 
a  loofe  and  carelefs  air,  without  any  regard 
to  decency.  But  I  muft  alfo  condemn  this 
extreme  ;  becaufe  wrapping  gowns,  and 
dirty  linnen,  with  all  that  huddled  cecono- 
my  of  drefs,  which  paffes  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  a  mob,  is  the  bane  of  conjugal 
love,  and  one  of  the  readieft  means  imagi- 
nable to  alienate  the  affection  of  a  fond 
hufband  :  the  neglect  of  apparel,  even  a- 
mong  the  moft  intimate  friends,  does  in- 
fenfibly  leffen  their  regard  to  each  other, 
by  creating  too  low  and  contemptable  a  fa- 
miliarity 
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Chap. Such  a  one  is  graceful,  without  affecting  an 

XVII.  air,    and   unconcerned,    without  appearing 

^ — ry*  carelefs  ;    and  having  no  manner  of  art  in 

section  her  m;n(j)    jt  makes  her  want  none  in  her 

"•      perfon  and  behaviour. 

V  JL«  But  among  the  feveral  female  ex- 
travagancies, I  cannot  pafs  over  the  French 
fafhion  of  the  ladies,  who  drefs  themfelves 
in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding-coat,  and  a 
periwig,  or  at  leaft,  tie  up  their  hair  in  a 
bag  or  ribband,  in  imitation  of  the  fmart 
part  of  mankind :  a  drefs  much  unbecom- 
ing the  fair  fex*,  and  can  in  no  wife  add  to 
their  beauty.  And  if  the  defign  of  this 
ftrange  fafhion  is  to  fmite  more  effectually 
their  male  beholders,  they  will  find  them- 
felves much  deceived.  For,  let  thofe  la- 
dies confider  with  themfelves,  whether  men 
are  not  more  likely  to  be  ftruck  by  a  figure 
entirely  female,  than  with  fuch  a  one  as 
men  may  fee  every  day  in  their  own  glaf- 
fes  :  Or,  if  they  pleafe,  let  them  reflect 
upon  their  own  hearts,  and  think,  as  a 
certain  polite  author  has  fuggefted,  how 
they  would  be  affected,  fhould  they  meet 
a  man  on  horfe-back,  in  his  breeches  and 
jack-boots,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  dreffed 
up  in  a  round-eared  cap,  and  a  fhort  cloak. 
They  that  love  French  fafhions,  fhould  al- 
ways reflect,  before  they  take  them  up, 
how  far  an   Englijh  woman  may  venture 
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herfelfin  a  foreign  drefs   with  advantage  :  Chap. 
for,  as  livelinefs   and  aflurance  are  in  a  pe-  XVII. 
culiar    manner   the    qualifications    of  the1 — ^-, 
French^  the  fame  habits  and  cuftoms  will  noX~e®l0n 
give  the  fame  offence  to  that  people,  which 
they  produce  among  us.     The  diftinguifh-' 
ing  character  of  an  Englifh  woman,  is  mo- 
defty ;    but   the  French  diftinguifh   them- 
felves  by  their  vivacity.    And  when  this  our 
national  virtue  appears  in  that  female  beau- 
ty, for  which  Englifh  ladies  are  celebrated, 
above  all  others  in  the  univerfe,  it  makes 
up  the  moft  amiable  object  in  the  eye  of 
man, 

Thus  I  might  proceed  and  fhew,  that 
the  moft  improper  things  we  commit  in  the 
conduct  of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into  by 
the  force  of  fafhion  and  cuftom.  And  in- 
stances might  be  given,  in  which  a  pre- 
vailing cuftom  makes  us  act  againft  the 
rules  of  nature,  law,  and  common  fenfe  : 
but  at  prefent,  I  fhall  conclude  my  confi- 
deration  of  the  effect  it  has  upon  men's 
minds,  by  looking  into  our  behaviour,  when 
it  is  the  fafhion  to  go  into  mourning  for 
the  death  of  a  crowned-head,  a  parent,  a 
hufband,  or  a  friend.  This  cuftom  of  repre- 
fenting  the  grief  we  have  for  the  lofs  of  the 
dead  by  our  habits,  was  at  firft  affumed 
by  fuch  only  as  were  under  real  diftrefs ; 
to  whom  it  was  a  relief,  that  they  had  no-. 
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Chap. thing  about  them  fo  light  and  gay,  as  to  be 
XVII.  irkfome  to  the  gloom  and  melancholy  of 
V-v^  their  inward  reflections ;  or  that  might  mif- 
oeaion  reprefent  them  to  the  world.  This  lauda- 
ble diftinction  of  the  forrowful,  in  courfe 
of  time,  was  loft  ;  and  mourning  is  now 
worn  by  the  heirs  and  widows  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  not  writh  thofe  tokens  of  forrow, 
that  might  naturally  be  expected  ;  but  ra- 
ther to  proclaim  what  advantages  they  have 
gained  by  the  death  of  a  parent,  a  hulband, 
or  a  near  relation.  Thus  you  fee  nothing 
but  magnificence  and  folemnity  in  the  equi- 
page of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  releafe  from 
fervitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  fon,  who  has 
loft  a  father,  that  was  very  rich  :  a  fafhion 
of  forrow,  that  is  now  become  a  generous 
part  of  the  ceremonial  even  between  princes 
and  fovereigns,  who,  in  the  language  of  all 
nations,  are  ftiled  brothers  to  each  other ; 
and  put  on  the  purple  upon  the  death  of 
any  potentate  with  whom  they  live  in 
friendihip.  Thus  it  is  that  courtiers,  and 
all  who  wifti  themfelves  fuch,  are  imme- 
diately feized  with  grief  from  head  to  foot, 
upon  this  difafter  to  their  prince.  So  that 
one  may  know,  according  to  the  obfervation 
of  a  certain  author,  by  the  very  buckles  of  a 
gentleman-ulher,  what  degree  of  friendihip 
any  deceafed  monarch  maintained  with  his 
court.  A  humour  that  does  not  prevail 
only  on  thofe,  whofe  fortunes  can  fupport 
any  change  in  their  equipage  ;  nor  on  thofe 
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only  whofe  incomes  demand  the  wanton- Chap* 
nefs  of  new  appearances  \  but  onfuch  alfo,  XVII. 
who  have  juft:  enough  to  clothe  themfelves' — *v*^~> 
decently.   For  the  general  affectation  among  &e^im 
men,    of  appearing  greater  than  they  are,      °* 
makes  the  whole  world  run  into  the  habit' 
of  the  court  to  which  they  are  fubject. 

Befides,  the  mourning  drefs  is  generally 
fo  graceful  to  the  human  complexion,  that 
it  is  much  more  admired  than  any  others : 
A  drefs,  wherein  there  is  fo  little  variety, 
ihews  the  face  in  all  its  natural  charms, 
and  makes  one  differ  from  another  only,   as 
it  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful    in   itfelf.     A 
rule,  which  is  fo  effential  in  all  juft  repre- 
fentations,  that  good  painters  are  ever  care- 
ful  of  offending   againft  it :    Becaufe   the 
chief  figure  muft  have  the  ftrongeft  point 
of  light,   and  not  be  injured  by  any  gay 
colourings,  that  may  draw  away  the  atten- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  picture  that  is  lefs 
confiderable.     Thus  alfo  when  artifts  would 
expofe    their    diamonds    to    an    advantage, 
they  ufually  fet  them  to  fhow  in  little  cafes 
of  black  velvet ;   and  by  this  means,  the 
jewels   appear  in   their   true  and    genuine 
luftre  ;  while  there  is  no  colour  that  can 
infect  their  brightnefs,  or  give  a  falfe  caft 
to  the  water,  for  which  they  are  more  or 
lefs  efteemed.     Mourning  obliges  every  bo- 
dy to  be  dreffed  with  propriety,  and  makes 
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Chap,  the  ladies  faces  the  principal  objects  of  our 

XVII.  eyes.     In  that  drefs  every  beautiful  perfon 

*— -^7^  fhines  out  in  all  the  excellence,  with  which 

Se&ion  nature  has  adorned  her :  Gaudy  ribbands, 

"•     and  glaring  colours  being  now  out  of  ufe, ' 

the  fex  has  no  opportunity  given  them  to 

disfigure   themfelves,    which   they  feldom 

fail  to  do,  whenever  it  lies  in  their  power. 

But  among  all  the  irregularities,  of  which 
I  have  taken  notice,  I  know  none  fo  pro- 
per to  be  prefented  to  the  world,  as  that 
of  the  general  expence  and  affectation  in 
equipage.  This  extravagance  muft  necef- 
farily  get  footing,  where  we  have  no  fump- 
tuary  laws,  and  where  every  man  may  be 
dreffed,  attended,  and  carried  in  any  man- 
ner, that  fuits  his  own  inclination.  This 
evil  of  vanity  in  our  figure,  with  many  o- 
thers,  proceeds  from  a  certain  gaiety  of 
heart,  which  has  crept  into  men's  very 
thoughts  and  nature.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  paffions  and  adventures  of  heroes, 
when  they  enter  the  lifts  for  the  tourna- 
ment in  romances,  are  not  more  eafily  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  palfreys,  and  their 
armour,  than  the  fecret  fprings  and  affec- 
tions of  the  feveral  pretenders  to  fhow  a- 
mongft  us,  are  known  in  ordinary  life  by 
their  equipages.  For,  as  the  matter  now 
ftands,  every  man  takes  it  in  his  head,  that 
he  has  a  liberty  to  fpend  his  money,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  his  own  fancy,  in  fpite  of  all  Chap, 
order,  juftice,  and  decorum ;  though  no  XVII. 
man  living  can  affign  a  reafon,  why  one' — v^—8 
man  fhould  have  half  a  ftreet  to  carry  him-  ^** 
at  his  eafe,  and  perhaps  only  in  purfuit  of 
pleafures,  when  as  good  a  man  as  himfelf 
wants  room  for  his  own  perfon  to  pafs  up- 
on the  moft  neceffary  and  urgent  bufinefs. 
The  fervants  and  horfes  of  the  rich  take 
up  the  whole  ftreet,  while  we,  that  walk  on 
foot,  are  very  glad  to  watch  an  opportunity 
to  whifk  crofs  a  paffage ;  and  are  very 
thankful  that  we  are  not  run  over  for 
interrupting  the  machine,  that  carries  in  it 
a  perfon,  neither  more  handfome,  wife, 
nor  more  valiant  than  ourfelves.  There- 
fore, fays  a  judicious  author,  were  I  to  pro- 
pofe  a  tax,  it  fhould  certainly  be  upon 
coaches  and  chairs,  and  all  fuch  like  vehi- 
cles, by  what  names  foever  dignified  and 
diftinguifhed.  I  cannot  but  admire  how 
perfons  confcious  to  themfelves  of  no  man- 
ner of  fuperiority  above  others,  can  out  of 
meer  pride  or  lazinefs  expofe  themfelves 
to  publick  view,  at  fuch  a  rate :  To  fee 
men,  for  no  reafon  upon  earth,  but  that 
they  are  rich,  afcend  triumphant  chariots, 
and  ride  through  the  people,  has  at  the 
bottom  nothing  elfe  in  it,  but  an  infolent 
trarifport,  arifing  only  from  the  diftindtion 
of  their  wealth.  And  I  muft  conclude  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  folid  injuftice   of  the 
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Chap,  thing,  there  is  nothing  could  afford  a  dif- 
XVII.  cerning  eye  greater  occafion  for  mirth,  than 
this  licentious  huddle  of  qualities  and  cha- 
racters in  the  equipages  of  our  metro- 
polis. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  Health  and  Sicknefs. 


Chap. 
XVIII. 


Section 


The  Contents. 

I.  Of  preferving  health.  II.  Of  wine ,  drunk- 
ennefs^  wine-brewers ;  and  midnight  drink- 
ers. III.  Of  eating  to  excej's  -,  ofphy- 
fck  5  and  of  a  good  phyfcian.  IV.  Of 
quacks^  and  their  invetlives  again/}  re- 
gular phyficians.  And  of  the  caufes  of  dif- 
eafes.     V.  Of  valetudinarians. 

O  THING  is  fo  defirable  as 
health ;  and  nothing  can  preferve 
it  fo  well  as  temperance ;  which 
has  thofe  particular  advantages  above  all 
other  means  of  health,  that  it  may  be 
pra&ifed  by  all  ranks  and  conditions,  in 
any  place,  or  at  any  time.  This  is  a  kind 
of  regimen  into  which  every  man  may  put 
himfelf,  without  lofs  of  time,  interruption 

to 
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to  bufinefs,  or  expence  of  money.  And  Chap. 
as  exercife  throws  off  all  fuperfluities ;  tern-  XVIII. 
perance  prevents  them  :  as  exercife  clears  ^*~°vy* 
the  veffels ;  temperance  neither  fatiates  nor  ^e^ton 
over  ftrains  them:  as  exercifes  raifes  pro-  lm 
per  ferments  in  the  humours,  and  promotes' 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  temperance 
gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to 
exert  herfelf  in  all  her  force  and  vigour  :  and 
as  exercife  diffipates  a  growing  diftemper  ; 
temperance  flarves  it  out  of  the  body.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  lay  down  any  determi- 
nate rule  for  temperance ;  becaufe  what  is 
luxury  in  one,  may  be  temperance  in  ano- 
ther :  But  there  are  few,  that  have  lived 
any  time  in  the  world,  who  are  not  judges 
of  their  own  conftitution,  fo  far  as  to  know 
what  kinds,  and  what  proportions  of  food 
do  beft  agree  with  themfelves.  As  the  foul 
is  fo  nearly  interefted  in  the  fate  of  the 
body,  our  provident  Creator  faw  it  necef- 
fary,  by  the  conftant  returns  of  hunger  and 
thirft,  thofe  importunate  appetites,  to  put 
it  in  mind  of  its  charge-  knowing,  that 
if  we  mould  eat  and  drink  no  oftner  than 
cold  abftra<£ted  fpeculation  mould  put  us 
upon  thefe  exercifes  -,  and  then  leave  it  to 
reafon  to  prefcribe  the  quantity,  we  mould 
foon  refine  ourfelves  out  of  this  bodily  life. 
Yet,  were  I  to  advife  you,  it  mould  be  to 
make  your  whole  repaft  out  of  one  difh ; 
and  if  you  indulge  in  a  fecond,  avoid  drink- 
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CHAP.ing  any  thing  ftrong,  till  you  have  finifhed 
XVIII.  your  meal  5  at  the  fame  time  abftain  from 
^ — vr—J all  fauces;  or  at  leaft,  from  fuch  as  are  not  the 
Section  mofl;  plain  and  fimple.    Befides,  every  man 
*•      fhould  have   his   days   of  abftinence,    ac- 
cording as  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution 
will  permit.     Abftinence,   well-timed,  of- 
ten kills  a  ficknefs  in  embryo,  and  deftroys 
the  firft  feeds  of  a  diftemper  ;  and  quali- 
fies nature  for  ftruggling  with  hunger  and 
thirft,  whenever  any  diftemper  or  duty  of 
life   may  put  her   upon  fuch  difficulties ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,   gives  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extricating  herfelf  from  her  op- 
preffions,  and  recovering  the  feveral  tones 
and  fprings  of  her  verTels  diftended  by  fur- 
feiting  or  excefs. 

In  the  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  com- 
panions at  it,  let  us  prefer  that,  which  con- 
tributes moft  to  chearfulnefs  and  refresh- 
ment :  and  thefe  certainly  are  beft  confult- 
ed  by  fimplicity  in  the  food,  and  fincerity 
in  converfation.  All  meals  of  ftate  and  ce- 
remony, which  are  performed  in  dumb 
fhow,  and  greedy  fullennefs,  are  by  this 
rule  excluded  from  any  pretence  to  happi- 
nefs  or  content.  Meal- time  to  be  fure  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  fuftain  life  ;  yet  it  muft 
be  alfo  confidered,  that  life  itfelf  is  to  the 
endlefs  being  of  man,  but  what  a  meal  is  to 
this  life,  not  valuable  for  itfelf,  but  for  the 
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purpofes  of  it.  And  confequently  if  there  Chap, 
be  any  truth  in  this,  the  expence  of  manyXVIIL 
hours  this  way  is  fomewhat  unaccountable  : 
and  placing  much  thought  either  in  too 
great  fumptuoufnefs  and  elegance  in  this 
matter,  or  wallowing  in  noife  and  riot  at  it, 
are  both,  though  not  equally  blameable. 
Again,  at  meals  where  the  bottle  is  plyed 
without  being  called  for  5  where  humour 
takes  place  of  appetite ;  and  the  good  com- 
pany are  too  dull  or  too  merry  to  know 
any  enjoyment  in  their  fenfes ;  this  is  a  low 
abfurd  kind  of  an  enjoyment.  The  eaters 
facrifice  all  their  fenfes  and  underftanding  to 
their  appetite :  the  fwallowers  hurry  them- 
felves  out  of  both,  without  pleafing  this  or 
any  other  appetite;  and  many  diihes  can 
excite  defire  without  giving  ftrength,  and 
heat  the  body  without  nourishing  it;  as 
phyficians  obferve,  that  the  pooreft  and  moft 
difpirited  blood  is  moft  fubjedt  to  fevers. 
Therefore  I  look  upon  many  french  difhes 
to  be  as  pernicious  to  the  ftomach  as  a 
glafs  of  fpirits.  Yet  thefe  falfe  delicates 
without  expe&ing  the  return  of  hunger,  eat 
for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dirties  not  to 
allay,  but  to  excite  it :  they  admit  of  no- 
thing at  their  tables  in  its  natural  form,  or 
without  fome  difguife  :  they  are  to  eat  eve- 
ry thing  before  it  comes  in  feafon,  and  to 
leave  it  off  as  foon  as  it  is  good  to  be  eaten, 
and  eafy  to  be  digefted.     I  would  be  glad 

to 
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Chap. to  reform  fuch  an  abufe,  fo  hurtful  to  the 
XVIII. conftitution.,  and  fo  foreign  to  our  nation: 
*■ — «~-~>{ory  the  tables  of  the  ancient  gentry  of  this 
bection  nation  were  covered  thrice  a  day  with  hot 
roaft-beef.  Mutton  has  likewife  been  in 
great  repute  among  our  valiant  country- 
men, but  was  formerly  obferved  to  be  the 
food  rather  of  men  of  nice  and  delicate  ap- 
petites, than  thofe  of  ftrong  and  robuft  con- 
futations :  for  which  reafon,  even  to  this 
day,  we  ufe  the  word  fheep-biter  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  as  we  do  beef-eater  in  a  re- 
fpedful  and  honourable  intention :  and  it  is 
a  great  bleffing  to  the  publick  that  the  com- 
mon people  of  this  kingdom  do  ftill  keep 
up  the  tafte  of  their  anceftors  in  this  parti- 
cular. And  for  this  reafon,  we  at  prefent 
fee  the  florid  complexion,  the  ftrong  limb, 
and  the  hale  conftitution  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  among  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  or 
in  the  wild  gentry,  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  many 
great  families  are  infenfibly  fallen  off  from 
the  athletick  conftitution  of  their  progeni- 
tors, and  are  dwindled  away  into  a  pale, 
fickly,  fpindle-legged  generation  of  valetu- 
dinarians ;  becaufe  thev  have  forfaken  the 
diet  of  their  fore- fathers.  This  makes  me 
fond  of  every  thing  that  is  fimple  and  natu- 
ral, particularly  in  my  food ;  two  plain 
difhes,  with  two  or  three  good  natured, 
chearful,  ingenious  friends,  would  make  me 

more 
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more  pleafed  and  vain,  than  all  that  pomp  Chap. 
and  luxury  can  ifivent.  He  keeps  the  XVIII. 
greateft  table  in  my  opinion,  who  has  thev- — ^7— ' 
moft  valuable  company  at  it.  I  can't  but  Beaton 
fmile  to  fee,  at  great  entertainments,  feveral  I^ 
cooling  their  mouths  with  lumps  of  ice, 
which  they  had  juft  before  been  burning 
with  falts  and  hot  fpices. 

Drinking,  it  is  true,  has  cuftom  on  its 
fide  ;  but  it  is  a  very  bad  cuftom  :  for,  it  is 
very  common  that  events  arife  from  a  de- 
bauch which  are  fatal,  and  always  fuch  as 
are  difagreeable  to  company  :  for,  let  a  man 
be  ever  fo  well  endowed  with  reafon  and 
good  fenfe,  his  tongue  is  apt  to  utter  things 
out  of  meer  gaiety  of  heart,  which  may 
difpleafe  his  beft  friends.  Let  every  man 
confider  that  he  cannot  under  the  oppref- 
lion  of  drink  be  a  friend,  a  gentleman,  a 
matter,  or  a  fubjed: ;  that  he  has  fo  long 
banifhed  himfelf  from  all  that  is  dear,  and 
given  up  all  that  is  facred  to  him,  and  he  mutt 
even  then  think  of  a  debauch  with  horror : 
but  when  he  looks  ftill  farther,  and  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  is  not  only  expelled 
out  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  but  alfo  lia- 
ble to  offend  againft  thern  all,  no  words 
can  exprefs  the  terror  and  deteftation  he 
fhould  have  of  fuch  a  condition.  Yet  he 
owns  all  this  of  himfelf,  who  fays  he  has 
been   drunk :    therefore  I  ever  efteemed  a 

drunk- 
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Chap. drunkard  of  all  vicious  perfons  the  moft  vi- 
XVIII.  cious.  For,  if  our  aftions  are  to  be  weigh- 
^— v-^ed  and  confidered  according  to  the  intention 
Settion  0f  them,  what  can  we  think  of  him,  who 
I#  puts  himfelf  into  a  circumftance,  wherein 
he  can  have  no  intention  at  all,  but  incapa- 
citates himfelf  for  the  duties  and  offices  of 
life,  by  a  fufpenfion  of  all  his  fenfes  ?  he, 
who  drinks  but  a  little  is  not  mafter  of  him- 
felf:  But  he,  who  drinks  much  is  a  Have 
to  himfelf :  fo  that  were  there  only  this  An- 
gle confideration,  that  we  are  lefs  matters 
of  ourfelves  when  we  drink  in  the  lead  pro- 
portion above  the  exigences  of  thirft :  I  fay> 
were  this  all  that  could  be  objected,  I  think 
it  fhould  be  fufficient  to  make  us  abhor 
drunkennefs.  Drunkards  die  by  their  own 
hands,  and  he  is  certainly  as  guilty  of  fuicide, 
who  perifhes  by  a  flow,  as  he  that  difpatches 
himfelf  by  an  immediate  poifon.  The  moft 
confpicuous  of  thofe,  who  deftroy  them- 
felves,  are  fuch  as  in  their  youth  fall  into 
this  fort  of  debauchery,  and  contract  a  cer- 
tain uneafinefs  of  fpirit,  which  is  not  to  be 
diverted  but  by  tippling,  as  often  as  they 
can  fall  into  company  in  the  day,  and  con- 
clude with  downright  drunkennefs  in  the 
evening.  Such  gentlemen  never  know  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  youth,  but  fkip  the  years  of 
manhood,  and  are  decrepit  foon  after  they 
are  of  age  according  to  law. 

Let 
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Let  us  then  detefl  and  abhor  that  damna-CHAP, 
ble  do&rine  and  pofition  of  the  neceffity  ofXVIII. 
a  bumper,  though  to  one's  own  toaft:  for,^— vt-j 
though   'tis  pretended  that  thefe  deep  ^Seawn 
tations  are  ufed  only  to  infpire  gaiety,  they      J^ 
certainly   drown  that    chearfulnefs,    which 
would  furvive  a  moderate  circulation  of  the 
animal   fpirits.     Were  every   ftranger  per- 
mitted either  to  fill  his  glafs  according  to 
his  own  inclination,  or  to  make  his  retreat, 
when  he  finds  he  has  been  fufficiently  obe- 
dient to  that  of  others  -,  thefe  our  entertain- 
ments    would    be    governed    with    more 
good  fenfej    and   confequently  with  more 
good-breeding,    than   at    prefent   is   to   be 
found  amongft  thofe,    that    pretend   moft 
to  it. 

Nor  can  I  have  much  more  affe&ion  for 
whetters,  who  drink  themfelves  into  an  in- 
termediate ftate  of  being,  neither  drunk  nor 
fober,  before  the  hours  of  bufinefs.  And  in 
that  condition  buy  and  fell  flocks,  difcount 
notes,  and  do  many  other  a£ts  of  a  well- 
difpofed  citizen.  Whetters  are  a  people, 
that  differ  from  a  fedt  called  fnuff-takers, 
only  in  the  expedition  they  take  in  deftroy- 
ing  their  brains :  the  whetter  is  obliged  to 
refrefh  himfelf  every  moment  with  a  liquor 
in  his  mouth ;  as  the  fnufF-taker  with  a 
powder  in  his  noftrils.  As  for  their  har- 
mony 
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Ch  AP.mony  in  the  evening,  fays  an  humourous  au- 
XVIII.  thor,  I  have  nothing  to  object;  provided  they 
<- — >rmmJ  remove  to  fuch  places,  where  it  cannot  be 
oeoaon  fUpp0fed,  that  their  vociferations  will  annoy 

the  ftudious,  the  contemplative,  or  the  bufy 

part  of  their  fellow-creatures. 


•  I  do  not  deny  but  that  a  proper 
ufe  of  wine  or  ftrong  liquor  is  good  for 
the  ftomach,  and  promotes  good  converfa- 
tion  :  Wine  feems  to  be  defigned  for  a  lof- 
tier indulgence  of  nature  :  for,  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  fuppofe,  that  the  author  of  nature, 
who  impofed  upon  her  neceffities  and  pains, 
does  not  allow  her  pleafures  5  fo  we  may 
reckon  among  the  latter  the  moderate  ufe 
of  the  grape.  When  a  man  expreffes  him- 
felf  upon  any  fubjed:  with  more  life  and 
vivacity,  more  variety  of  ideas,  more  co- 
pioufly,  more  fluently,  and  more  to  the 
purpofe ;  it  argues,  that  he  thinks  clearer, 
fpeaks  more  ready,  and  with  greater  choice 
of  comprehenfive  and  fignificant  words: 
fo,  as  this  may  be  the  effect  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  white  or  red  cordial,  it  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  an  eafy  and  an  infallible 
remedy  to  the  dull  and  low-fpirited :  For, 
a  moderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquor  awakens 
the  judgment,  quickens  memory,  ripens  the 
underftanding,  difperfes  melancholy,  chears 
the  heart ;  in  a  w^ord,  reftores  the  whole 
man  to  himfelf,  and  his  friends,  without 
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the  leaft  pain  or  indifpofition  to  the  tempe-CnAP. 
rate    drinker.      It   heightens    converfation,  XVIII. 
and  brings  to  light  agreeable  talents,  which  — v~-> 
otherwife  under  the  oppreffion  of  an  unjuft"^"^ 
modefty  would  have  lain  concealed.     We-     2t 
know  that  there  are  men  of  great  parts,  that' 
are  guilty   of  downright  bafhfuinefs,    that 
by  a  ftrange  hefitation   and   reluctance  to 
fpeak,  murder  the  fineft  and  moft  elegant 
thoughts,    and  render  the  moft  lively  con- 
ceptions flat    and    heavy   without   wine  : 
Therefore,    wine  may  very  allowably   be' 
ufed  in  a  degree  above  the  fupply  of  meer 
neceffity,    by  fuch  as  labour  under  melan- 
choly,   or  are  tongue-tied  by  an  ill-timed 
bafhfuinefs.  And  it  is  certainly  a  very  agree- 
able change,    when  we  fee  a  glafs  raife  a 
lifelefs  converfation,  into  all  the  pleafures  of 
wit  and  good  humour  :    and  while  the  dif- 
courfe  improves  in  a  well-chofen  company, 
from  the  addition  of  fpirits,  which  flow  from 
moderate  cups,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  leifure  time  cannot  be  more  agreeably, 
or,  perhaps,    more  ufefully  employ'd,  than 
at  fuch  meetings.     But  there   is  a  certain 
prudence  in  this,  and  in  all  other  circum- 
ftances,  which  makes  right  or  wrong  in  our 
ordinary  conduct ;  confequently,  when  any 
one  of  a  bold,    daring  temper,  adds  to  his 
natural   impudence   the  flufter  of  a  bottle, 
that  which  fools  called  fire,  when  he  was 
fober,  all  men  abhor  as  outrage,  when  he 
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Ch  AP.is  in  liquor.  And  thus  he  that  in  the  morn- 
XVIII.  ing  was  only  faucy,  is,  in  the  evening,  tu- 
^— -\r — 'multuous  and  troublefome.  A  drunken  man 
Seat  on  js  a  greater  monfter  than  any  that  is  to  be 
2*  found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God 
has  made  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  cha- 
racter, which  appears  more  defpicable  and 
deformed,  than  a  drunkard,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  reafonable  perfons. 

Drunkennefs  has  very  fatal  effedts  on  the 
mind,  the  body,  and  fortune  of  the  perfon, 
who  is  devoted  to  that  vice.  It  firft  of  all  dis- 
covers every  flaw  in  the  mind.  A  fober  man, 
by  the  ftrength  of  reafon,  may  keep  under 
and  fubdue  every  vice  or  folly,  to  which  he 
is  mofl:  inclined  ;  but  wine  makes  every 
latent  feed  fprout  up  in  the  foul,  and  fhew 
itfelf :  it  gives  fury  to  the  paffions,  and 
force  to  thofe  objects,  which  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce them  :  it  heightens  indifference  into 
love,  love  into  jealoufy,  and  jealoufy  into 
madnefs  :  it  turns  the  good-natured  man 
into  an  idiot,  and  the  cholorick  into  an  af- 
faffin  :  it  gives  bitternefs  to  refentment :  it 
makes  vanity  unfupportable,  and  difplays 
every  little  fpot  of  the  foul  in  its  utmoft 
deformity,  with  the  greateft  confufion :  it 
not  only  betrays  the  hidden  faults  of  a  man, 
and  fhews  them  in  the  mofl  odious  colours, 
but  often  occafions  faults,  to  which  he  is 
not  naturally  fubjed: :  it  throws  a  man  out 
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of  himfelf,  and  infufes  qualities  into  his  Chap, 
mind,  which  £he  is  a  ftranger  to  in  her  fo-XVlII. 
ber  intervals.  Befides  thefe  ill  effects,  which v— ^7-* 
this  vice  produces  in  the  perfon,  who  is  ac-  v0$iw 
tually  under  its  dominion,  it  has  alfo  a  bad 
influence  on  the  mind,  even  in  its  fober 
moments  ;  as  it  infenfibly  weakens  the  un- 
derftanding,  impairs  the  memory,  and  makes 
thofe  faults  habitual,  which  are  produced 
by  frequent  exceffes  and  intemperance. 
Drunkennefs,  therefore,  acts  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  reafori,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is  crept 
into  it,  and  to  guard  it  againft  all  the  ap- 
proaches of  any  that  endeavour  to  enter  in- 
to it. 

Yet  this  vice  is  not  always  owing  to  the 
quantity,  but  fometimes  to  the  quality  of 
the  liquor,  and  to  the  art  of  the  brewer  « 
for  wine-brewers,  I  am  afraid,  do  great  in- 
jury, not  only  to  his  majefty's  cuftoms^ 
but  to  the  bodies  of  many  of  his  good 
fubjects,  both  men  and  women.  Thefe 
are  the  men,  that  inflame  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, and  puzzle  the  college  of  phyfician^ 
with  difeafes,  for  which  they  neither  know 
a  name  nor  a  remedy ;  that  give  all  their 
cuftomers  cholicks  and  megrims ;  and  that 
can  brew  a  tun  of  claret,  that,  in  a  fort- 
night's time,  fhall  give  the  gout  to  a  fcore 
of  the  healthfulleft  men  in  the  city  5  pro- 

N  3  vided 
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CHAP.vided  that  their  conftitutions  are  prepared 
XVIII.  for  it  by  idlenefs,  luxury,  and  wealth.  Be- 
^— v-7— ' fides  the  prejudice,  which  thefe  mixtures 
oectton  ancj  compofitions  do  to  the  brain  :  the  un- 
natural tumults  and  fermentations,  which 
they  raife  in  our  blood  ;  the  divifions,  heats, 
and  animofities,  that  reign  among  us;  and,  in 
particular,  mod  of  the  modem  enthufiafms 
and  agitations,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  ef- 
fects of  adulterated  and  hot  liquors.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  fhall  remark  two  things  :  It  is 
amazing,  that  the  relifh  of  any  perfons, 
who  are  reckoned  the  moft  polite  part  of 
mankind,  can  be  fo  perverted^  as  to  prefer 
fea-coals  and  candles  to  the  fun,  and  ex- 
change fo  many  chearful  morning  hours, 
for  the  pleafures  and  debauches  of  mid- 
night revels.  Did  a  man  confult  his  health, 
he  fhould  chufe  to  live  his  whole  time  (if 
poffible)  in  day-light,  and  to  retire  out  of 
the  world  into  lilence  and  fleep,  while  the 
raw  damps,  and  unwholefome  vapours  fly 
abroad,  without  a  fun  to  difperfe,  mode- 
rate, or  controul  their  unwholefome  effects. 
An  hour  in  the  morning,  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  midnight  on  many  other  ac- 
counts :  the  mind,  in  thefe  early  feafons  of 
the  day,  is  fo  refreshed  in  all  its  faculties, 
and  born  up  with  fuch  new  fupplies  of  ani- 
mal  fpirits,  that  fhe  finds  herfelf  in  a  ftate 
of  youth  ;  efpecially  when  (he  is  entertained 
with  the  breath  of  flowers,    the  melody  of 

birds, 
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birds,  the  dews  that  hang  upon  the  plant, Chap. 
and  all  thofe  other  fweets  of  nature,  that  XVIII. 
are  peculiar  to  the  beginning  of  the  day.  <— v~ ' 
They,  who  are  awakened  into  being,  and  Beaton 
perceive  life  renewed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fee  the  whole  face  of  nature  recovered  out 
of  the  dark  uncomfortable  ftate,x  in  which 
it  lay  for  feveral  hours,  cannot  fail  of  being 
replenished  with  fuch  fecret  fentiments  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  as  are  a  kind  of  implicit 
praife  of  the  great  author  of  nature,  and  of 
all  our  bleffings.  But  it  is  impoffible  for  a 
man  to  have  this  relifh  of  being,  this  exqui- 
fite  tafte  of  life,  who  does  not  come  into 
the  world  before  it  is  in  all  its  noife  and 
hurry  ;  who  lofes  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  the 
ftill-hours  of  the  day,  and  immediately,  up- 
on his  flrft  getting  up,  plunges  himfelf  in- 
to the  ordinary  cares  or  follies  of  life  •  es- 
pecially, into  that  of  tippling. 


JL%  And,  again  ;  the  epicure  has  no 
pleafures,  but  what  expire  while  they  fatif- 
fy ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes  refreshment, 
determine  in  loathing  and  unquietnefs.  The 
perfon,  fays  an  experienced  writer,  that 
prolongs  his  meals,  and  facrifices  his  time, 
as  well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to  his 
luxury,  quickly  out-fits  his  pleafure,  and 
beftows  all  the  following  time  upon  cere- 
mony and  forfeit,  till  at  length,  after  a  long 
fatigue  of  eating,  and  drinking,  andbabling, 

N  4  he 
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Chap. he  concludes  the  great  work  of  dining  gen- 
XVIII.  teelly  ;  and  fo  makes  a  fhift  to  rife  from  ta- 
*■ — r — '  ble,  that  he  may  lye  down  upon  his  bed  ; 
section  whence,  after  he  has  flept  himfelf  into  fome 
3*      ufe  of  himfelf,    by  much-a-do,  he  ftaggers 
to  his  table  again,    and  there  acts  over  the 
fame  brutifh  fcene  :    fo  that  he  paffes  his 
whole  life  in   a  dozed  condition,  between 
fleeping  and  waking,  with  a  kind  of  drow- 
finefs  and  confulion  upon  his  fenfes,  which, 
what  pleafure   it  can    be,    is  beyond  my 
comprehenfion.     For,  according  to  my  no- 
tion of  pleafure  in  eating  and  drinking,  it 
dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite,  than 
the  neceffities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly 
and  eaiily  provided  for  ;    and  then  all  that 
follows,  is  a  load,  and  an  oppreffion  to  the 
flomach,    as  well   as  to  the  mind  ;  every 
morfel  to  a  fatisfled  hunger,    is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digeftion.     All  that  is  of 
it,  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and 
within  the  compafs  of  his  palate  ;  which 
can  never  be  deemed  a  fufficient  prize  for  a 
man  to  purchafe  with  the  lofs  of  his  time, 
his  reafon,  and,  it  may  be,  of  his  life  alfo. 
And  every  draught  to  him,  that  has  quench- 
ed his  thirft,  is  but  a  further  quenching  of 
nature,  and  a  provifion  for  rheum  and  dif- 
eafes  ;  a  drowning  of  the  quicknefs  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  fpirits,  by  which  we  are  ena- 
bled   to  diftinguifh  ourfelves  with   advan- 
tage  in  our  refpective  (rations.     For,  na- 
ture 
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ture  delights  in  the  molt  plain  and  fimpleCHAP. 
diet  5  and  every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to  XVIII. 
one  difh.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  fpe-v--"V7— ' 
cies,  fifliofthat,  and  flefh  of  another  :  \mtSe£lton 
man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in  3j 
his  way  ;  not  the  fmalleft  fruit,  or  excref- 
cence  of  the  earth  -,  fcarce  a  berry,  or  a 
mufhroom,  can  efcape  his  voracious  appe- 
tite. So  that,  when  I  behold  a  fashiona- 
ble table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I 
fancy  that  I  fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers 
and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  di- 
ftempers  lying  in  arnbufcade,  to  furprize  the 
unguarded  epicure. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  apothecary  is  per- 
petually employed  in  countermining  the 
cook  and  the  vintner.  For,  phyfick,  for 
the  moft  part,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fub- 
ditute  of  exercife  or  temperance  :  and 
though  medicines  are,  indeed,  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  acute  diftempers,  that  cannot 
wait  the  flow  operations  of  thefe  too  great 
inftruments  of  health  *  there  would  be  but 
little  occaiion  for  them,  did  men  live  tem- 
perately. Thus  it  is  common  to  obferve, 
that  blidering,  cupping,  and  bleeding,  are 
feldom  of  ufe,  but  to  the  idle  and  intem- 
perate ;  as  all  thofe  inward  applications, 
which  are  fo  much  in  praftice  among  us, 
are  for  the  moft  part  nothing  elfe  but  ex- 
pedients to    make  luxury  confident  with 

health. 
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Chap,  health.     Confequently,  the  more  intempe- 
XVIII.  ranee,  the  more  reafon  there  is  to  fay  that 
* — sry*  there  is  not  a  more  ufeful  man  in  a  com- 
Seaion  monwealth,  than  a  good  phyfician,    whofe 
4*      operations  are  owing  to  a  natural  fagacity 
or  impulfe,    and  who,    having  very  little 
troubled  himfelf  with  the  doctrine  of  drugs, 
always  gives  nature  room  to  help  herfelf. 
Such  a  phyfician,  has  done  greater  wonders 
than  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  perform  :  he 
ufes  his  fkill  with  generofity,  even  to  per- 
fons  of  condition,     and  with  compaffion  to 
thofe  who  are  in  want  -,  and  he  is  the  ve- 
ry, reverfe  of  thofe  wealthy  phyficians,  who 
can  help  a  poor  man,  and  will  not,  with- 
out a  fee  :  fuch  an  avaricious  practitioner,  is 
faid  to  have  lefs  fenfe   of  humanity  than  a 
poor  ruffian,  who  kills  a  rich  man  to  fup- 
ply  his  wants.     So  that 


Even  here,  where  the  debau- 
chee feeks  relief,  he  muft  beware  of  intem- 
perance and  excefs :  for,  many  pretend  to 
the  falutary  knowledge,  that  feek  no  further 
than  the  patient's  purfe.  And  in  particular, 
let  us  be  careful  how  we  truft  our  body 
with  thofe  men  who  mount  the  ftage,  for 
the  cure,  or  information  of  the  croud  about 
them,  and  make  folemn  profeffions  of  their 
being  wholly  difinterefted  in  the  pains  they 
take  for  the  publick  good  :  for,  at  the  fame 
time,  thofe  very  men,  who  makes  harangues 

in 
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in  plufh  doublets,  and  extol  their  own  Chap. 
abilities,  and  generous  inclinations,  tear  their  XVIII. 
lungs  in  vending  a  drug,  and  fhow  no  act 
of  bounty,  except  it  be,  that  they  lower  a 
demand  of  half  a  crown  to  fix  pence,  or 
to  what  they  can  extort  by  perfuafive 
impofitions  :  and,  though  impudence,  and 
many  words,  are  as  neceflary  to  thefe 
mountebanks,  as  a  laced  hat,  or  a  merry- 
andrew ;  yet  they  would  turn  very  little  to 
the  advantage  of  the  owner,  if  there  were 
not  fome  inward  difpofition  in  the  lick  man, 
to  favour  the  pretentions  of  thefe  itinerant 
galens.  And  thofe,  who  have  little  or  no 
faith  in  the  abilities  of  a  quack,  will  apply 
themfelves  to  him ;  either,  becaufe  he  is 
willing  to  fell  health  at  a  reafonable  profit ; 
or,  becaufe  the  patient,  like  a  drowning  man, 
catches  at  every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief 
from  the  moil  ignorant,  when  he  can  have 
none  from  the  mod  able  phylicians :  fo  that 
it  is  a  love  of  life  in  the  one,  and  of  money 
in  the  other,  that  creates  the  good  corres- 
pondence between  them  both. 

There  are  other  pretenders  to  this  art, 
who,  without  either  horfe  or  pickle-herring, 
lie  fnug  in  a  garret,  and  fend  down  notice 
to  the  world  of  their  extraordinary  parts  and 
abilities  by  printed  bills  and  advertifements. 
Thefe  are  the  men,  whofe  fagacity  has 
invented   elixirs    of    all    forts,     pills     and 

lozenges, 
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Chap,  lozenges,  and  take  it  as  an  affront,  if  we 

XVIII.  come  to  them  before  we  are  given  over  by 

< — \ry 'every  body  elfe  of  the  faculty ;  who  provide 

oft^wzthemfelves   of    perfons  to  atteft  the  cure, 

4-     before  they  publifh,  or  make  an  experiment 

of  the  prescriptions ;  and  pretend,  that  their 

medicines  are  infallible,    and  never  fail  of 

fuccefs  :  that  is,  of  enriching  the  doctor,  and 

fetting  the  patient  effectually  at  reft.     For, 

had  thefe  advertifers  arrived  to  that  fkill  they 

pretend  to  ->   they  would  have  had  no  need 

for  fo  many  years  fucceffively  to  publifh  to 

the  world  the  place  of  their  abode,  and  the 

virtues  of  their  noftrums.    But  to  be  even 

with  the  regular  phylicians,  that  difclaim 

their  practice 

Thefe  men,  in  their  own  defence,  defpife 
Galen  and  Paracelfus-y  and  fcruple  not  to 
queftion  the  whole  theory  of  our  regular 
phyficians.  Galen,  fay  they,  tho'  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  care  and  tendernefs  of 
life,  fome  times  took  away  fix  pounds  of 
blo6d  in  a  fever;  and  bled  his  patient, 
till,  by  fainting,  they  could  bear  no 
longer  :  for  which,  indeed,  he  was  twitted 
in  his  own  time,  as  appears  from  his 
books;  and  was  faid  to  work  cures,  by 
murthering  difeafes.  Now,  fay  they,  con- 
fidering  the  ftate  of  phyfick  in  his  time ; 
whatever  faults  he  had,  muft  have  been 
deriv'd    upon    his   fuccefforsj    for,    as  he 

commented 
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commented  upon  Hippocrates,  fo  the  fol-CHAP. 
lowing  phyficians  have  copy'd  Galen.     But  XVIII. 
Parace/fus,    who  would    be    thought   the1- — ^r^ 
head   of  a  fedt3  has  treated  the  Galenijis  Se5lim 
fo  rudely,  as  if  they  were  the  moft  igno-     4« 
rant  men  in  the  world,  and  had  little  fkill' 
beyond  a  plaifter,  or  a   purge*    And   yet, 
neither  ought  he  to  have  vaunted  fo  much 
of  his  difcoveries  in  medicine ;  for,  if  there 
be    .any   thing   certain    in    chymiftry,     it 
ought  to   be    their   firft   principles  :    yet, 
whereas  at  firft  we  had  only  three  of  thefe 
principles,  their   number  is  already  fwoln 
to    five.     And   another    generation,     per- 
chance, may  find   more.     Nor  is   it  cer- 
tain,    whether    their    pradtice    be    better 
grounded,  than  the   principles   on    which 
they  proceed.     Tho'  great  cures  have  been 
effected  by  chymical  preparations,  and  thofe 
too  in  a  manner  lefs  cloying  and  naufeous 
than   the  former  pradtice  would  admit  of, 
by  feparating  the  fasces,  with   which  the 
galenical  medicines  are  clogg'dj  yet  lhall 
any  one  fay,  that  they   are   not  attended 
with  other  inconveniences ;  or  that  they  are 
equally  fafe,  and  have  no  dangerous  con- 
fequences  to  difcourage  their  ufage  ?     None 
will   deny  that  the  chymical  preparations 
are    more    vigorous    and  potent    in   their 
efFedts,  than  the  galenical  are  $    and    often 
work  fuch  cures,  as  the  other  grofs  medi- 
cines  have  not  activity    enough   to  effedt. 

But 
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Chap. But  then,  as  their  activity  is  great,  their 
XVIII,  danger  is  great  alfo.  And  the  fame  power 
«— - v~->that  enables  them  to  heal,  empowers  them 
Seaion  t0  deftroy  the  patient.  To  cover  theie 
4*  objections,  it  is  commonly  known,  that, 
whilft  the  cures  are  recorded,  the  mif- 
carriages  are  fupprefled,  and  our  enterpri- 
fing  chymifts  fome  times  preferve  life, 
only  to  make  it  the  more  miferable ;  and 
fave  their  patients,  by  ruining  their  confti- 
tutions.  Their  ftrong  opiats  often  diforder 
the  head ;  and  their  too  free  ufe  of  mercury, 
-Antimony,  &c.  change  the  whole  habit  of 
the  body :  whereas  he  only  is  the  true 
phyfician,  who  attends  to  all  poffible 
confequences  ;  who  does  not  heal  one 
difeafe,  by  procuring  us  a  worfe  ;  but 
reftores  fuch  a  life,  as  a  man  can  enjoy. 
Tho'  fuch  a  perfect  man  ihall  fcarce  be  found 
even  among!!  thofe,  that  fet  up  for  regular 
phyficians. 

Thus  the  quacks  endeavour  to  degrade 
the  phyficians  :  Nor  do  they  end  here. 
The  phyfical  difcoveries,  fay  they,  of  any 
confequence,  that  have  been  lately  made, 
have  been  in  anatomy,  and  botany ;  but 
what  is  ftill  left  undifcovered  concerning 
the  humours  and  fpirits,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal feat  of  health,  as  well  as  difeafe,  is  of 
greater  moment :  yet  till  thefe  be  tho- 
roughly known,  which  perhaps  they  never 

will, 
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will,  there  will  be  one  fundamental  defici- Chap. 
ency  in  our  phyfical  prefcriptions.     Befides,  X VIIL 
the  qualities  of  many  of  our  plants  and  Cm-  <•*¥ v^— ' 
pies  are  yet  in  the  dark;  or  fo  uncertain  i^SeSlton 
their  operations,  that  they  are  rather  matter     4» 
of  curiofity,  than  fubjeds  of  fkill :  Or,  where  *— "v— ~* 
fome  of  their  vertues  are  too  remarkable  to 
be  concealed ;  yet  they  aft  one  way  fingly, 
and  quite  otherwife  in  mixture  and  compo- 
lition  :  Or,  they  may  have  one  effedl  when 
outwardly  applied,  and  a  quite  different  one 
when  taken  inwardly,  after  they  have  un- 
dergone fo  many  alterations  in   the   blood 
and  ftomach,  as  they  muft  do,  before  they 
can  reach  the  part  affe&ed.     They  may  a- 
gain  vary,  according  to  the  different  temper 
of  the  bodies,  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Which  has  never   yet  been  accounted  for 
by  the  befl  chymical  analyfis.     And  then  as 
it  were  in  a  triumph  fome  people  conclude 
in  favour  of  quacks  and  tooth  drawers,   who 
not  only  cure,  but  take  away  the  part  af- 
fedled, 

If  this  charge  were  allowed  to  be  juft,  whe- 
ther we  confider  our  bodies,  or  our  medicines; 
phyfick  muft  be  the  moft  uncertain  thing 
imaginable  :  our  bodies  are  more  compound- 
ed and  unequal  than  other  bodies  are ;  moft 
other  creatures  live  upon  a  fimple  diet,  and  are 
regular  in  their  appetites ;  whereas  man,  as  I 
have  obferved  before,  feeds  almoft  upon  every 

thing, 
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Chap,  thing,  flefh  and  fifh,  fruits  and  plants,  from 
XVIII.  the  fruit  of  our  gardens  to  the  mufhroom 
u — sr — 'upon  the  dunghill  -,  and  where  appetite  fails, 
SeBion  invention  is  called  in  to  fwell  the  account : 
4*     high  fauces  and  rich  fpices  are  fetched  from 
'the  indies,    which  occafion  ftrong  fermen- 
tations and  infinite  diforder  in  the  blood  and 
humours.     Hence  proceed  fuch  variety  of 
difeafes,  as  perplex  and  diftradt  the  fkill  of 
the  beft  phyfician.      A  good  conftitution, 
that  is  feafoned  with  temperance  is  eafily 
reftored,   when  out  of  order  $  nature  in  a 
great  meafure  does  its  own  work :  we  by 
regularity  and  temperance  may  bring  an  in- 
firm body  to  fuch  a  temper,  as  never  to  be 
troubled  with  any  difeafe  j    and   that  any 
wound  in  us  may  in  a  manner  heal  itfelf. 
Whereas  in  a  difordered  or  intemperate  body, 
every  little  thing  is  a  wound  and  a  difeafe. 
In  which  cafe  a  phyfician  muft  give  a  new 
conftitution,  before  he  can  perfefl:  the  cure. 
This  is  a  hard  tryal  upon  our  phyficians ; 
and  yet  we  often  require  it  by  our  way  of 
living.     And  it  is  (till  the  harder  5  becaufe 
their  medicines  and  methods-  of  cure  will  not 
enable  them  to  work  wonders :  for,  though 
our  art  of  phyfick  be  large  enough ;  and  to 
look    into  our    difpenfatories,    one    would 
think  no  difeafe  incurable  ;  yet  the  mifchief 
of  it  is,  all  thofe  fine  medicines  do  not  al- 
ways anfwer  in  the  application.     They  are 
found  to  be  more  fovereign  in  the  books 

than 
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than  in  our  bodies.     Thefe  are  the  things  Chap. 
that  have  fo  diftra<£ted  our  regular  pradtitio-  XVIII. 
ners,  that  they  vary  even  in  the  moil  com-v — V7— '■ 
mon  methods :  at  one  time  they  keep  their  ^e^ian 
patients  fo  clofe   and  warm,    as  almoft  to      5- 
flirle  them  with  care,  and  all  on  a  fudden 
the  cold  regimen  is  in  vogue :  at  one  time 
alkalies  are  in  fafhion,  and  in  the  next,  acids 
recover  their  credit:  at  one  time  antimony 
is  next  to  poifon  ;  and  again,  it  becomes  the 
mod  innocent  thing  in  the  world,  if  duly 
prepared.     Bleeding  is  praclifed  in  one  na- 
tion, and  condemned  by  their  neighbours : 
fome  people  are  prodigal  of  their  blood,  and 
others  fo  fparing,  as   if  fo   much  life   and 
blood  went  together. 

V  #     This  contradiction  frequently  raifes 
a  curiofity  in   thofe  not  bred  to  phyfick,  to 
read    the  authors  in    that  faculty,    with   a 
view  to  guard  themfelves  againft  male  prac- 
tice,   or  to  become  their   own    phyficians. 
But  this  thirft  after  the  fecrets  of  phyfick 
feldom  fails  to  produce  as  bad  effedts.     For; 
the  valetudinarian  no  fooner  begins  to  per- 
ufe  books  of  this  nature,  but  he  finds  his 
pulfe  irregular ;  and  he  fcarce  ever  reads  the 
account  of  any  difeafe,  that  he  does  not  fan- 
cy himfelf  afflicted  with.     A  treatife  of  fe- 
vers has  thrown   feveral  of  thefe   phyfical 
ftudents  into  a  lingring  hedtick,  which  hung 
upon  them  all  the  while  they  were  reading 

it, 
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CHAP.it.  If  they  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy 
XVIII.  of  feveral  authors,  who  have  written  upon 
v— -v^— 'Pthiiical  diftempers,  by  that  means  they  fall 
section  jnto  a  confumpiion.  It  is  common  for  one 
5*  ^  of  thefe,  who  read  phyfick,  to  labour  under 
a  complication  of  „ diftempers,  which  only 
fubfift  in  his  brain  \  and  to  imagine  he  fuf- 
fers  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  gout,  except 
pain  5  and  fhall  be  cured  of  it  by  a  treatife 
upon  the  gravel,  written  by  a  very  inge- 
nious author,  who  (as  it  is  ufual  for  phyfi- 
cians  to  convert  one  diftemper  into  another) 
eafes  him  of  the  gout  by  giving  him  the 
ftone  ;  till  at  laft  it  ends  in  melancholy, 
fpleen,  and  madnefs.  In  fliort,  a  continual 
anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the  reliflies  of  it, 
and  cafts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature.  I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have 
here  faid,  that  I  think  any  one  to  blame 
for  taking  due  care  of  their  health  to  pre- 
ferve  or  to  reftore  it :  but  on  the  contrary, 
as  chearfulnefs  of  mind,  and  capacity  for 
bulinefs,  are  in  a  great  meafure  the  erTedls 
of  a  well  tempered  confutation,  a  man  can- 
not be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and 
preferve  it.  Yet  this  care,  which  we  are 
prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  fenfe, 
but  by  duty  and  inftind:,  fhould  never  en- 
gage us  in  groundlefs  fears,  melancholy 
apprehenfions,  and  imaginary  diftempers, 
which  are  natural  to  every  man,  who  is 
more  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to  live  in 

his 
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his  proper  ftation.  To  confult  the  prefer- Chap. 
vation  of  life,  as  the  only  end  of  it  5  to  XVIII. 
make  cur  health  our  bufinefs  \  or  to  en-1- — •7—' 
gage  in  no  aftion,  that  is  not  part  of  a  re-  ^e^ton 
gimen,  or  courfe  of  phyfick,  are  purpofes  5* 
fo  abjed:.,  fo  mean,  fo  unworthy  of  hu-v 
man  nature,  that  a  generous  foul  would  ra- 
ther die,  than  fubmit  to  any  fuch  oppref- 
fures  of  mind.  So  that  in  a  word  ;  the  di- 
rection of  our  life  fhould  be  our  principal 
care ;  and  the  prefervation  of  it,  only  a  fe- 
condary  concern. 


CHAP. 
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abates  mifery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy, 
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Chap,  and  the  dividing  of  our  grief.     This  fort  of 
XIX.  friendfhip  infpires  life  and  courage ;  and  a 

*te-r*v~'foul  thus  fupported,  out  does  itfelf:  where - 
bection^  •£  jt  bc  unexpectedly  deprived   of  thefe 
fuccours,  it   droops  and  Ianguifhes  till  it  is 
finally  difconfolate.     It  is  a  juft  obfervation, 
that  the  mofl  open,  inflrudtive,  and  unre- 
ferved  difcourfe,    is  that  which   paffes  be- 
tween two  perfons,  who  are  familiar  and 
intimate  friends  :  then  it  is  that  a  man  gives 
a  loofe  to  every  paffion  and  every  thought 
that  is  uppermost;  and  difcovers  his  mofl 
retired  opinions  of  perfons  and  things ;  tries 
the  beauty  and  flrength  of  his  own  fenti- 
ments,  and  expofes  his  whole  foul  to  the 
examination  of  his  friendly  confident.    Con- 
fequently  it  is  very  unlucky  for  any  man  to 
be  entangled  in  a  friendfhip  with  one,  who 
by  the  changes  and  viciffitudes  of  humour 
is  fometimes  amiable,  and  fometimes  odious : 
and  as  mofl  men  are  at  fome  times  in  an 
admirable  frame  and  difpofition  of  mind,  it 
fliould  be  one  of  the  greatefl  tafks  of  wif- 
dom  to  keep  ourfelves  well  when  we  are  fo, 
and  never  to  go  out  of  that,  which  is  the 
agreeable  part  of  our  character,  as  a  rational 
creature,  and  a  fincere  friend.  Let  us  not  lay 
out  our  friendfhip  too  lavifhly  at  firfl,  fince 
it  will,  like  other  things,  be  fo  much  the 
fooner  fpent  •>  neither  let  it  be  of  too  fudden 
a  growth :  too  fwift  a  progrefs  in  pouring 
out  kindnefs  is  a  certain  fign  that  by  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  nature  it  will  not  be  long  lived.  Chap, 
If  we  pitch  upon  fuch  friends  as  at  the  XIX. 
time  are  under  the  weight  of  any  criminal ! — -vr— - 
objection,  we  fhall  bring  ourfelves  under  the  ^e^wn 
disadvantages  of  their  character,  and  mail  2* 
bear  our  part  of  it.  Chufing  implieth  ap- 
proving. The  firft  principles  of  friendfhip,  are 
love  and  efteem,  which  always  is  imperfedl 
where  either  of  thefe  two  is  not  to  be  found. 
We  are  foon  afhamed  of  loving  a  man 
whom  we  cannot  efteem ;  and  though  we 
are  truly  fenfible  of  a  man's  abilities,  we 
can  never  raife  ourfelves  to  the  warmth  of 
friendfhip,  without  an  affedtionate  good- 
will towards  his  perfon.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  a  man  to  give  a  long  ca- 
talogue of  thofe  virtues  and  good  qualities 
he  experts  to  find  in  the  perfon  of  a  friend ; 
but  very  few  of  us  are  careful  to  cultivate 
them  in  ourfelves,  by  way  of  example.  So 
that  we  very  rarely  meet  with  the  praftice 
of  this  virtue. 

AjU  Such  a  friendfhip  would  imme- 
diately banifh  envy  under  all  its  difguifes: 
and  the  man,  who  can  once  doubt  whe- 
ther we  (hall  rejoice  in  his  friend's  being 
happier  than  himfelf,  may  depend  upon  it 
that  he  is  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  virtue  of 
friendfhip,  without  which  none  of  the  fe- 
cial virtues  can  ever  appear  in  their  juft 
light.     Nothing  is  fo  difficult  in  friendfhip 

O  3  as 
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Chap,  as  the  letting  a  man  fee  his  faults  and  er- 

XIX.  rors  j  which  fhould,  if  poffible,*  be  fo  con- 

*— -v*~>  trived,  that  he  may  perceive  our  advice  is 

section  gjven  him,  not  fo  much  to  pleafe  ourfelves 

as  for  his  own  good.     And  if  ever  there  be 

need  of  reproaches,    let   them  be  not  too 

frequent,  and  always  ftriclly  juft  :   for,  the 

mind  that  is   foftened  and   humanized   by 

friendship,  cannot  bear  frequent  reproaches ; 

either  it  muft  quite  fink  under  the  oppref* 

fion,  or  abate  confiderably  of  the  value  and 

efteem  it  had  for  him,  who  beftows  them, 

though  with  no  other  view  than  to  fave  a 

friend. 

But,  among  the  many  employments  of 
friends,  that  of  giving  advice  is  the  moft 
unwelcome,  as  it  always  requires  a  little  art 
in  the  manner  -,  for,  fome  people  will  afk 
counfel,  when  they  have  already  acted 
what  they  pretend  is  ftill  under  deliberation. 
We  are  of  that  unhappy  temper,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  men  receive  with  fo  much 
reluctance  as  advice :  we  look  upon  the 
man,  who  gives  it  us,  as  offering  an  affront 
to  our  underftanding,  and  treating  us  like 
fools  or  children ;  confidering  the  inflruc- 
tion  as  an  implicit  cenfure,  and  the  zeal, 
which  any  one  fhews  for  our  good  on  fuch 
an  occafion,  as  a  piece  of  impertinence  or 
prefumption:  for,  as  the  perfon,  who  pre- 
tends  to  advife,  does,    in  that    particular, 

exercife 
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exercife  a  fuperiority  over  us,  and  can  have  Chap. 
no  other  reafon  for  it,  but  that,    in  com-  XIX. 
paring    us    with   himfelf,    he    thinks    us^- — \r-*^ 
defedive,   either  in  our  conduit  or  in  our  SeBion 
underftanding :    fo    there    is     nothing    fo      2» 
difficult  for  a  friend,  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable. 

To  manage  our  cenfure,  both  care  and 
(kill  will  be  a  good  deal  required  to  dif- 
tinguifh  that  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  ne- 
ceffary  :  and  the  effedfc  of  it  is,  that  we  can- 
not avoid  giving  judgment  in  our   minds, 
either  to  abfolve  or  condemn,  as  the  cafe 
requireth.     The    difficulty    is,     to    know 
when  and  where  it  is  fit  to  proclaim  the 
fentence.  An  averfion  to  which,  is  criminal ; 
a  contempt  of  what  is  ridiculous,  are  the 
infeparable  companions   of    underftanding 
and  virtue  ;  but  the  letting  them  go  further 
than   our   own  thoughts,    hath   fo   much 
danger  in  it,  that  tho>  it  is  neither  poflible 
nor  fit  to    fupprefs  them  entirely ;  yet  it 
is  neceflary  they  mould  be  kept  under  very 
great  reflraints.     And  therefore,  avoid  be- 
ing the  firft  in  fixing  a  hard  cenfure  $  let  it 
be  confirmed   by  the  general  voice,  before 
you  give  into  it :  neither  are  you  then  to  give 
fentence  like  a  magiftrate,  or  as  if  you  had 
fpecial  authority  to  beftow   a  good   or  ill 
name  at  your  pleafure. 
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Chap,     tjt 

XIX.  1JLX.  Some  people  think,  that  there 
,-—v7*J  Should  be  a  fimilitude  of  inclinations  be- 
bection  tween  friends ;  but  this  is  a  miftake  :  for,  a 
likenefs  of  inclinations  in  every  particular, 
is  fo  far  from  being  requifite  to  form  a 
benevolence  in  two  minds  towards  each 
other,  that  I  believe  we  fhall  find  fome  of 
the  firmeft  friendfhips,  to  have  been  con- 
tracted between  perfons  of  different  hu- 
mours 5  the  mind  being  often  pleafed  with 
thofe  accomplifhments,  which  are  new  to 
it,  and  which  it  does  not  find  amongft 
its  own  perfections.  And  again,  a  man  in 
fome  rneafure  fupplies  his  own  defecfls, 
and  fancies  himfelf  at  fecond-hand  poffeffed 
of  thofe  good  qualities  and  endowments, 
which  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  him,  who, 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  looked  on  as  his 
counter-part. 

JL  V  •  It  may  be  faid  on  the  one  fide, 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  break  with  a  faulty 
friend,  that  he  may  not  expofe  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  choice  :  it  will,  doubtlefs,  hold 
much  ftronger  with  refpedt  to  a  worthy  one, 
that  he  may  never  be  upbraided  for  hav- 
ing loft  fo  valuable  a  treafure,  which  was 
once  in  his  poffeffion.  All  which  is  ad- 
mirably defcribed  in  the  book  of  wifdom  -y 
Ecetus.vi.jf  t]lou  would'ft  get  a  friend,  prove  him 

4.  to  1 7 .  *^  •    4  ■■ 

firft,  and  be  not  hafty  to  credit  him.     For 

fome 
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fome  man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occaf!on,CHAP. 
and  will    not  abide   in    the    day  of    thy  XIX, 
trouble:  and  there  is  a  friend,  who,   being* — -v-^-1 
turned  to  enmity  and  ftrife,  will  difcover  r*™?m 
thy   reproach.     Again,    fome   friend  is   a     4- 
companion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  con-^  *v"' 
tinue  in  the  day  of  thy  afflidion  ;  but  in 
thy  profperity,  he  will  be  as  thyfelf,  and 
will  be  bold  over  thy  fervants ;  if  thou  be 
brought  low,   he  will  be  againft  thee,  and 
hide   himfeif  from  thy  face.     A  faithful 
friend,  is  a   ftrong  defence ;  and   he  that 
hath  found  fuch  a  one,  hath  found  a  trea- 
sure :  nothing  doth    countervail  a  faithful 
friend,    and   his   excellency  is  unvaluable. 
A  faithful  friend,  is  the  medicine  of  life  5 
and  they  that  fear  the  lord  fhall  find  him: 
whofo  feareth   the   lord,    fhall    direct   his 
friendfhip  aright ;  for  as  he  is,  fo  fhall  his 
neighbour  (that   is,     his  Friend)  be   alfo  ; 
fweet  language  will  multiply  friends,  and 
a   fair-fpeaking  tongue  will   increafe  kind 
greetings.     Be  in  peace  with  many,  never- 
thelefs    have     but    one    counfellor    of    a 
thoufand.     Whofo  cafteth   a  flone   at  thej^/  xxi; 
birds,    frayeth  them   away;    and    he  that20* 21*22 
upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh  friendfhip. 
Tho'  thou  draweft  a   fword  at   a  friend, 
yet  defpair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  return- 
ing to  favour.     If  thou  haft  opened  thy 
mouth  againft   thy  friend,    fear    not,    for 
there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  except   for 

upbraiding, 
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Chap. upbraiding,  or  pride,  ordifclofing  of  fecrets, 
XIX.  or  a  treacherous  wound  -3    for,    for  thefe 

*— — v; — 'things   every  friend   will  depart.     Whofo 

Setfton  difcovereth    fecrets   lofeth   his    credit,  and 
4*      fhall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind.     Love 

Ecd.xxvil  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful  unto  him  :  but 

16  to  21.  if  thou  bewrayeft  his  fecrets,  follow  no 
more  after  him.  For,  as  a  man  hath 
deftroyed  his  enemy,  fo  haft  thou  loft  the 
love  of  thy  friend.  As  one  that  letteth  a 
bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  fo  haft  thou  let 
thy  friend  go,  and  ihall  not  get  him  again : 
follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too  far 
off;  he  is  as  a  roe  efcaped  out  of  the  fnare. 
As  for  a  wound,  it  may  be  bound  up,  and 
after  reviling,  there  maybe  a  reconciliation; 

Meclus.  ix.  k^  ke  foal  bewrayeth  fecrets,  is  without 
hope.  Forfake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the 
new  is  not  comparable  to  him.  A  new 
friend  is  as  new  wine :  when  it  is  old,  thou 
fhalt  drink  it  with  pleafure.  This  is  the 
ftrength  of  allufion,  and  force  of  thought 
by  which  thefon  of  Syrac  has  defer  ibed  the 
breaches  and  violations  of  friendship.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  ftrong  and  pointed, 
than   the    following   verfe   from  the  fame 

Seeks  vi.  author,  Separate  thyfelf  from  thine  enemies, 
li'  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends.  In  fome 
meafure  we  are  more  inexcufable,  if  we 
violate  our  duties  to  a  friend,  than  to  a 
relation ;  ;fihce  the  former  arife  from  a 
voluntary  choice,  the  latter  from  a  neceffity 

to 
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to    which    we  could    not    give   our   own  Chap. 
confent,  being  the  natural  confequence  of  XIX. 
our  exiftence.     Thofe  who  have  their  joys,  s — •7—* 
have   alfo  their  griefs   in  proportion;  znd^e^wn 
none  can  extremely  exalt  or  deprefs  friends,     4« 
but  friends.     The  harih  things  which  come 
from  the  reft  of  the  world,  are  received 
and  replaced  with  that  fpirit,  which  every 
honeft  man  bears  for  his  own  vindication  : 
but  unkindnefs  in  words,  or  actions  among 
'  friends,  affects  our  fouls  at  the  firft  inftant 
in   their  inmoft  receffes.     The  ftranger  or 
enemy  can   wound  us  only  in  the  hetero- 
geneous parts,    maim   us    in   our  legs   or 
arms ;  but  the   friend   can   make   no  pafs 
but  at    our  very  heart,     Again,  the  molt 
impotent  affiftance,  the  mere  well  wiflies 
of  a  friend,    gives   a   man   conftancy  and 
courage  againft  the   moft   prevailing  force 
of  his  enemies  3  fo  that   it  is  here  only  a 
man   enjoys    and     fufFers    to     the    quick. 
And  confequently,  they  that  defire  to  main- 
tain   friendfhip    in   any    degree  above  the 
common  level   of  acquaintance,  muft  ufe 
each  other  with  the  moft  gentle  behaviour. 


CHAP. 
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Of  Publkk-Good  and  Politicks. 

The  Contents. 
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XX.  #z^.     II.    0/  f&   Englifh  government. 

M^v*^  III.  0#r  ^/«/y  gf  promoting  the  publick 
goody  and  of  political  writers.  IV.  0/~ 
party-malice,  zeal,  and  fury.  V.  (y 
party-lying,  and  of  Jlate-informers.  VI. 
Of  Jlatefpies.  And,  VII.  Of  the  Eng- 
lifli  /A/Vy?  tf/?^r  politicks  ;  of  news-wri- 
ters, free-thinkers  in  politicks,  and  after- 
wife-politicians. 

Section  A  S  we  all  fhare  one  common  nature, 
1.  /"%  ^°  liberty  fhould  reach  every  in- 
*-  -^  dividual  of  a  nation  :  if  it  only 
fpreads  among  particular  branches,  there 
had  better  been  none  at  all,  fince  fuch 
a  liberty,  by  fetting  before  them  a  difa- 
greeable  fubjecft  of  comparifon,  only  aggra- 
vates the  misfortune  of  thofe,  who  are 
deprived  of  it.  And,  therefore,  that  form 
of  government,  provided  it  be  confiftent 
with  publick  peace  and  tranquillity,  appears 
to  me  the  moft  reafonable,  which  is  moft 
conformable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in 

human 
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human  nature.     So  that  this  is  what  may  Chap. 
properly  be  called  liberty,    which  exempts   XX. 
one  man  from  fubje&ion  to  another,  fo  far  *» — *~y* 
as  the  order  and  ceconomy  of  government  Se&i0tl 
will  allow,  l* 

Now  the  beft  fort  of  government  is  that 
which  we  are  bleffed  with :  for,  if  there  be  but 
one  body  of  legiflators,  it  is  no  better  than 
a  tyranny  ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will 
want  a  calling  voice,  and  one  of  them  muft 
at  length  be  fwallowed  up  by  difputes  and 
contentions,  that  will  neceffarily  arife  be- 
tween them  ;  four  would  have  the  fame  in- 
conveniency  as  two,  and  a  greater  number 
would  ftill  come  nearer  to  anarchy  :  there- 
fore, the  greateft  fecurity  a  people  can  have 
for  their  liberty,  is  when  the  legiflative 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  perfons  fo  happily 
diftinguifhed,  that  by  providing  for  the  par- 
ticular intereft  of  their  feveral  ranks,  they 
are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  :  Or,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the 
people  that  has  not  a  common  intereft  with 
at  leaft  one  part  of  the  law-givers,  or  law- 
makers. And  this  liberty  is  beft  preferred, 
when  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged  in  fe- 
veral perfons  ;  efpecially,  if  thofe  perfons 
are  of  different  ranks  and  interefts  ;  for, 
where  they  are  of  the  fame  rank,  and,  con- 
fequently,  have  an  intereft  to  manage  pe- 
culiar to  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from 

a  def- 
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Chap. a  defpotical   government,    in  the  hands  of 
XX.   an  arbitrary  prince.   They  that  confider  not 
*;---v~>  the  frailty  of  human  nature,    tell  us,   we 
section  0Ug}1t   i0  make  our  government   on  earth 
*•     monarchical  and  unlimited,  like  that  in  hea- 
ven :    now  was   man   like   his    creator    in 
goodnefs  and  juftice,  I  fhould  be  for  follow- 
ing this  great  model  -y    but,  where  goodnefs 
and  juftice  are  not  effential  to  the  ruler,  I 
would  by  no   means   put  myfelf  into  his 
hands,  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  his  par- 
ticular will :  and,  therefore,  I  muft  give  the 
pre-eminence  to  a  mix'd  government,    con- 
lifting  of  three  branches,  the  regal,  the  no- 
ble, and  the  popular. 

There  is  fomething  very  odd,  to  confider 
the  connexion  between  defpotick  govern- 
ment and  barbarity  ;  and  how  the  making 
of  one  perfon  more  than  man,  makes  the 
reft  like  brutes.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  above  nine 
parts  of  the  world  in  ten,  are  in  the  loweft 
ftate  of  flavery,  and,  confequently,  funk  in- 
to the  moft  grofs  and  brutal  ignorance  and 
folly.  If  we  give  a  man  power  of  doing 
what  he  pleafes  with  impunity,  we  extin- 
guifh  his  fear,  and,  confequently,  over-turn 
in  him,  one  of  the  greateft  pillars  of  moral 
virtue.  Which  is  eafily  illuftrated,  by  thofe 
many  hopeful  heirs-apparent  to  great  em- 
pires )  who,  when  in  the  pofieffion  of  them, 
have  become  fuch  monfters  of  luft  and  cru- 
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elty,  as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature,  and  Chap. 
the  fcourge  of  every  honeft  man.     Indeed,   XX. 
where  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wifdom  and  i***srmj 
virtue,  it  is  happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  SeSlton 
abfolute  ;  but  fince,  in  the  common  run  of 
mankind,  for  one  that  is  wife  and  good,  we1 
find  ten  of  a  contrary  character ;  it  is  very 
dangerous  for  a  nation  to  ftand  to  its  chance, 
or  to  have  its   pubiick  happinefs  or  mifery 
to  depend  on  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  (ingle 
perfon,  unreflrained  by  good  and  wholefome 
laws. 

Where  there  is  liberty,  there  will  be  riches 
and  plenty  alfo  ;  and,  where  thefe  abound, 
learning,  and  all  the  liberal  arts,  will  imme- 
diately lift  up  their  heads  and  flourifh  to  ad- 
vantage. Eafe  and  plenty  are  the  great  che- 
riihers  of  knowledge  •  and  as  moil  of  the 
defpotick  governments  of  the  world  have 
neither  of  them,  they  are  naturally  over-run 
with  barbarity  and  ignorance.  And,  I  think, 
that  this  natural  tendency  of  defpotick  power 
to  ignorance  and  barbarity,  is  an  unanfwer- 
able  argument  againft  a  defpotick  govern- 
ment, as  it  fhews  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  to  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  great 
end  of  all  civil  focieties. 

AA»  And  what  can  fo  much  recommend 
our  EngHJh  mix'd  government,  as  the  plenty, 

mode- 
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Chap. moderation,  and  knowledge,  which  are  fo 
XX.  eminent  under  it  ?  If  we  begin  with  learned 
* — v — 'men,  we  may  obferve,  to  the  honour  of  our 
Seffion  country,  that  thofe,  who  make  the  great- 
eft  figures  in  mod  arts  and  fciences,  are 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  of  our  own  nation  ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  men  of 
the  greateft  learning,  have  been  among  the 
men  of  the  greateft  quality  and  fortune.  And 
it  is  ftill  a  more  pleafing  view  to  us,  to  fee 
this  country  give  the  chief  influence  to  fo 
illuftrious  an  age,  and  ftand  in  the  ftrongeft 
point  of  light,  amidft  the  diffufed  glory  that 
furrounds  it  on  every  fide.  Thefe  great 
perfons,  while  they  fhine  out  in  their  own 
diftinct  capacities,  reflect  a  luftre  upon  each 
other,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner  on 
their  fovereign,  who  has  placed  them  in  thofe 
proper  fituations,  by  which  their  virtues  be- 
come fo  beneficial  to  all.  Befides  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  when  I  fee  private  virtues  in  fo  high  a 
degree  of  perfection,  I  am  not  aftonifhed  at 
any  extraordinary  fuccefs  that  attends  them  : 
therefore,  it  is  a  particular  happinefs  to  a 
nation,  when  the  men  of  fuperior  genius 
and  character,  are  fo  juftly  difpofed  in  the 
high  places  of  honour,  that  each  of  them 
moves  in  a  fphere  that  is  proper  to  him,  and 
requires  thofe  particular  qualities,  in  which 
he  excels  above  his  fellow  fubjects.  And, 
when  we  confider  that  a  nation  may  abound 
with  perfons  of  fuch  uncommon  parts  and 

worth* 
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worth,  as  may  make  them  rather  a  misfor-CKAP 
tune  than  a  bleffing  to  the  publick  ;  and  that  XX. 
thofe,  who  fingly  might  have  been  of  infi>^~^^-- 
nite  advantage  to  the  age  they  live  in,  may^e^wn 
by  riling  up  together  in  the  fame  crifis  of  2- 
time,  and  by  interfering  in  their  purfuits  oi 
honour,  rather  interrupt,  than  promote  the 
fervice  of  their  country ;  we  certainly  have 
the  greater!  reafon  to  blefs  God,  that  he  deals 
fo  equitably  with  this  nation,  as  to  furnjfii 
us  with  the  greateft  men  in  every  age,  and 
with  no  more  than  are  fufficient  to  preferve 
its  glory.  Let  us  then  never  make  a  capri- 
cious ufe  of  that  liberty,  which  we  enjoy  by 
the  happinefs  of  our  civil  conftkution  5  nei- 
ther let  it  be  faid,  that  our  tempers  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather.  Let  us,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  check  this  inftability  of  temper, 
when  it  mews  itfelf  in  political  affairs,  and 
difpofes  men  to  wander  from  one  fcheme  of 
government  to  another ;  fince  fuch  a  fickle- 
nefs  of  behaviour  in  publick  meafures,  cannot 
but  be  attended  with  very  fatal  effefts  to  our 
country  in  general,  and  to  ourfelves  in  par- 
ticular 5  it  hinders  any  great  undertaking, 
which  requires  length  of  time  for  its  accom- 
plifhments  from  being  brought  to  its  due 
perfection  3  it  makes  the  ancient  friends  of 
our  nation  very  backward  to  engage  with  us 
in  fuch  alliances  as  are  neceffary  for  our 
mutual  defence  and  fafety.  And  this  our 
inconfiftency  in  the  purfuit  of  fchemes  which 

have 
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Chap. have  been  thoroughly  digefted,  has  as  bad 
XX.    an  influence   on  our  domeflick,    as  on  our 

v-^*v~'  foreign  affairs.  But  what  has  rendered  this 
section ^  misfortune  to  our  country,  is,  that  by  this 
means,  publick  minifters  have  no  fooner 
made  themfelves  matters  of  their  bufinefs? 
than  they  have  been  difmiffed  from  their 
employments ;  not  becaufe  they  have  deferv- 
ed  to  be  difgraced,  but  becaufe  people  love 
to  fee  new  faces  in  high  pofts :  and  it  would 
be  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  is 
thus  given  to  change,  if  it  fhould  ever  hap- 
pen that  they  have  a  fovereign  at  the  head 
of  them,  prone  to  fall  in  with  all  the  popu- 
lar turns  and  veerings ;  for  then  it  ever  fails 
to  perpetuate  ftrife  and  fadion  :  whereas  a 
king,  who  perfifts  in  thofe  fchemes  which 
he  has  laid,  and  has  no  other  view  in  them, 
but  the  good  of  his  fubje&s,  extinguishes  all 
hopes  of  advancement  m  thofe>  who  would 
grow  great  by  an  oppofition  to  his  meafures, 
and  infenfibly  unites  the  contending  parties 
in  the  intereft  which  is  common  to  them 
both.  So  that  as  there  is  no  temper  of 
mind  more  unmanly  in  a  private  perfon,  nor 
more  pernicious  to  the  publick  in  a  member 
of  a  community,  than  that  changeablenefs 
with  which  we  are  too  juftly  branded  by 
all  our  neighbours,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  found  part  of  the  nation  will  give  no 
further  occafion  for  this  reproach,  but  con- 
tinue (ready  to  that  happy  eftablifhment,  un- 

des 
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der  which  we  now  enjoy  the  greateft  blef-CnAP. 
lings.  XX. 


Jl#  When  a  man  goes  into  the  world  ^e^im 
only  with  the  narrow  views  of  felf-intereft,  3 
and  catches  at  the  applaufe  of  an  idle  multi- 
tude, he  can  find  no  folid  contentment  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  but  deferves  to  meet  with 
difappointment  in  his  way :  yet,  when  he, 
who  is  actuated  by  a  noble  principle,  whofe 
mind  is  fo  far  enlarged,  as  to  take  in  the  prof- 
pect  of  his  country's  good ;  who  is  enamour- 
ed with  that  praife,  which  is  one  of  the 
fair  attendants  of  virtue,  and  values  not  thofe 
acclamations,  which  are  not  feconded  by 
the  impartial  teftimony  of  his  own  mind  ; 
who  repines  not  at  the  low  {ration  which 
providence  has  at  prefent  allotted  him  -,  but 
yet  would  willingly  advance  himfelf  byjufti- 
fiable  means,  to  a  more  rifing  and  advan- 
tageous ground  ;  fuch  a  man  is  warmed  with 
a  generous  emulation  ;  and  it  is  a  virtuous 
movement  in  him,  to  with,  and  to  endea- 
vour, that  his  power  of  doing  good,  may 
be  equal  to  his  inclination.  And  when  men 
look  into  their  own  bofoms,  and  confider 
the  generous  feeds,  which  are  there  planted, 
that  might,  if  rightly  cultivated,  ennoble 
their  lives,  and  make  their  virtue  venerable 
to  futurity  \  they  cannot,  without  tears,  re- 
flect on  the  univerfal  degeneracy  from  that 
publick  fpirit,  which  ought  to  be  the  firft 

and 
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Chap. and  principal  motive  of  all  they  do  or  fay, 

XX.    All  gallantry  had  its  firft  fource  from  hence  ; 

<— -v— -'and  to  want  a  warmth  for  the  publick  wel- 

oec$ionfaxt^  js  a  defefl;  fo  fcandalous,  that  he  who 

3#      is  guilty  of  it,    has  no   pretence  to  honour 

or  to  the  very  name  of  a  man. 

Were  this  motive  fo  ftrong  in  every  thing 
that  regards  the  publick,  as  it  is  in  private 
cafes,  no  man  would  pafs  his  life  away, 
without  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
fome  gallant  inftance  of  his  zeal  towards  it, 
in  the  refpeftive  incidents  of  his  life  and  fta- 
tion.  Yet  fuch  is  the  prefent  degenerate 
ftate,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  ridicu- 
lous animal  than  one,  who  feems  to  regard 
the  good  of  his  fellow  fubje<ft.  They  in  ci- 
vil life,  whofe  thoughts  turn  upon  fchemes, 
which  may  be  of  general  benefit,  without 
further  reflection,  are  called  projectors,  and 
it  is  well  if  he  efcapes  the  title  of  a  knight- 
errant,  whofe  mind  feems  intent  upon  glo- 
rious atchievements.  Thus  the  ridicule  a- 
mong  us,  runs  flrong  againfl  laudable  actions ; 
and  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  and  the 
common  regards  of  life,  negligence  of  the 
publick  is  an  epidemick  vice  \  while  the 
brewer  in  his  excife,  the  merchant  in  his 
cuftoms,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  the 
foldier  in  his  mufter  rolls,  think  never  the 
worfe  of  themfelves,  for  being  guilty  of  their 
refpedtive  frauds  towards  the  publick  revenue.. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  this  be  more  confpicuous,  than  in  Chap. 
a  certain  willingnefs  to  receive  any  thing  that  XX. 
tends  to  the  diminution  of  fuch  as  have  been  v-~ TJT""-1 
confpicuous    inftruments  in   the   fervice  o{^e^l0n 
the  publick  :    for  iiich  inclinations  proceed      3- 
from  the  moft  low  and  vile  corruption  which 
the  foul  of  man  is  capable  of,  of  effacing,  not 
.only  the  pra&ice,    but  the  very  approbation 
of  honour  and  of  virtue  ;  infomuch,  that  the 
very  fenfe  of  publick  good,    has  no  longer  a 
part  even  in  our  converfations.     Such  an  uni- 
verfal  bent  of  a  people  that  feems  diverted 
from  the  fenfe  of  their  common  good,  and 
common  glory,    looks   like   a  fatality,  and 
a  crifis  of  impending  misfortune  and  ruin. 

Love  to  our  country,  as  a  moral  virtue, 
is  a  fixed  difpofition  of  mind,  to  promote 
the  fafety,  welfare,  and  reputation  of  the 
community  in  which  we  are  born,  and  of 
the  conftitution  under  which  we  are  pro- 
tected. An  obligation  we  are  direfl-ed  to 
by  one  of  thofe  fecret  fuggeftions  of  nature, 
which  go  under  the  name  of  inflindt :  for, 
as  felf-love  is  an  inftindl  planted  in .  us  for 
the  good  and  fafety  of  each  particular  per- 
fon,  the  love  of  our  country  is  impreffed  on 
our  minds,  for  the  happinefs  and  preferva- 
tion  of  the  community  in  general.  So  that 
fince  the  love  of  ones  country  is  natural  to 
every  man,  any  particular  nation,  who  by 
falfe  politicks  {hall  endeavour  to  flifle  or  re- 
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CHAP.ftrain  it,  will  not  be  upon  a  level  with  any 
XX.    other  ftate.     This  love  of  our  country,  is 
<— v- — 'not  only  natural  to  every  man,    but  it  is 
section  likewife  verv  reafonable  ;  becaufe  it  inclines 
us  to  be  beneficial  to  thofe  who  are  and 
ought  to  be  moft  dear  to  us  ;    as  our  fami- 
lies,   relations,  friends,    and  acquaintance  : 
and,  in  all  whofe  welfare  and  fecurity  we 
are  obliged  to  confult,    more  than  that   of 
thofe  who  are  foreigners.     If,  in  the  feve- 
ral  diftridls  and  divifions  of  the  world,  men 
would  thus  ftudy  the  welfare  of  thofe  ref- 
pective  communities,  to  which  their  power 
of  doing  good  is  limited,    the  whole  race  of 
reafonable  creatures  would  be  happy,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  made  fo  by  the  benefits  of 
fociety ;  and  we  find  fo  many  bleffings  na- 
turally flowing  from  this  noble  principle, 
that,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  every  na- 
tion becomes   profperous    and   flourishing. 
Nor  was  ever  any  nation  famous  for  its  mo- 
rals, which  was  not  at  the  fame  time  re- 
markable for  its  publick  fpirit  :    when  the 
ftate  has  ever  been  corrupted  with  avarice 
and  luxury,  it  was  in  danger  of  being  be- 
trayed or  fold,  to  the  ruin  of  the   whole 
community :    Therefore,    when   ever    any 
man's   genius   is   turned   to   politicks,    he 
fhould   rather  confider  what  opportunities 
he  has  of  doing  good  to  his  native  coun- 
try, than  to  throw  away  his  time  in  de- 
ciding the  rights  of  princes,  or  the  like  fpe- 

culations, 
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culations,  which  are  fo  far  beyond  his  reach, Chap. 
He  mould  leave  thefe  great  points  to  the  XX. 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  and  to  the  de-; — *~ J 
termination  of  thofe,  who  are  proper  judges  "tcfion 
of  the  conftitution  :  otherwife,  he  mufl  be 
liable  to  the  jufl  reproach  which  is  caft 
upon  fuch  chriftians,  as  wafte  their  lives  in 
the  fubtle  and  intricate  difputes  of  religion, 
when  they  mould  be  pradtifing  the  doctrine 
which  it  teaches  as  neceffary  to  falvation. 
However,  the  prince,  for  the  publick  good, 
has  a  fovereign  property  in  every  private 
perfon's  eftate  ;  and,  confequently,  his 
riches  muft  increafe  or  decreafe,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  and  riches  of  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  he  prefides.  And  it  were 
worth  the  while  to  conlider  what  is  paid 
by,  or  by  means  of  the  meaner!  fubjects, 
in  order  to  compute  the  value  of  every  fub- 
jec~t  to  the  prince  :  I  am  certain,  that  it 
would  appear,  upon  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, that  every  poor  fubject,  without  pro- 
perty, except  of  his  limbs  or  labour,  is 
worth,  at  leaft,  ten  millings  yearly  to  the 
fovereign  of  that  ftate  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

1  V  •  I  could  wifh,  that  the  love  of  their 
country  were  the  firft  principle  of  action 
in  men  of  bufinefs,  even  for  their  own 
fakes ;  for,  when  the  world  begins  to 
examine  into  their  conduct,  the  generality, 

P  4  who 
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Chap. who  have  no  fhare  in,  or  hopes  of  any 
XX.  part  in  power  or  riches,  but  what  is  the 
effeft  of  their  own  labour  or  property, 
will  judge  of  them  by  no  other  method 
than  that  of  how  profitable  their  admini- 
ftration  has  been  to  the  whole  nation. 
And  I  could  alfo  wifh,  that  all  diftindtion 
and  malice  of  parties  were  abolifhed. 
Parties  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  in  the 
country ;  they  fpoil  good  neighbourhood, 
and  make  honeft  gentlemen  hate  one 
another.  A  man  fhould  not  allow  him- 
felf  to  hate  even  his  enemies  -,  becaufe,  if 
we  indulge  this  paffion  on  fome  occafions, 
it  will  rife  of  itfelf  on  others :  if  we  hate 
our  enemies,  we  fhall  contract  fuch  a 
vicious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will 
break  out  upon  thofe,  who  are  our  friends, 
or  thofe  who  are  indifferent  to  us :  yet  the 
minds  of  many  good  men  among  us,  ap- 
pear fo  worried  with  party  principles,  and 
alienated  from  one  another  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  feems  to  me  altogether  incon- 
iiftent  with  the  dictates  either  of  religion 
or  reafon  :  and  zeal  for  a  publick  caufe,  is 
apt  to  breed  paffions  in  the  hearts  of  vir- 
tuous perfons,  to  which  they  never  would 
have  been  betray'd  by  the  regard  of  their 
own  private  intereft.  When  a  furious  party 
fpirits  rages  in  its  full  violence,  it  exerts 
itfelf  in  civil  war  and  bloodfhed ;  and 
when  it  is  under  its   greatefl  reftraints,  it 

naturally 
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naturally  breaks  out  in  falfhood,    detrac-CHAP. 
tion,  calumny,  and  a  partial  adminiftration    XX. 
of  juftice  :  it  fills  a  nation  with  fpleen  and1- — sry* 
rancour,  and  extinguifhes  all   the  feeds  ofSeBion 
compaffion,   humanity,    and  good  nature ;     4- 
as  may  be  juftly  collected  from  thofe  cruel 
treatments,  when  men  of  all  fides  are  apt 
to  give  the  characters  of  thofe  who  do  not 
agree  with  them  in  politicks.     It  is  ihame-  > 
ful  to  fee  how  many  perfons  of  undoubted 
probity,  and  exemplary   virtue,  on    either 
fide,  are  blackened  and  defamed  5  and  how 
many  men  of  honour,  expofed  to  publick 
obloquy    and    reproach  :    therefore,    thofe 
who  are  either  their  inftruments  or  abettors 
in    fuch    infernal    dealings,    ought   to   be 
looked  upon  as  perfons,  who  make  ufe  of 
religion   to    promote    their   caufe,    not  of 
their  caufe  to  promote  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  a  dreadful  fpirit  of  divifion  as 
rends  a  government  into  two  diftinCt 
people,  and  makes  them  greater  flrangers, 
and  more  averfe  to  one  another,  than  if 
they  were  aftually  two  different  nations, 
is  the  greateft  judgment  that  can  befall  a 
country.  It  is  to  the  laft  degree  pernicious, 
not  only  with  regard  to  thofe  advantages^ 
which  they  give  the  common  enemy,  but  to 
thofe  private  evils,  which  they  produce  in 
the  heart  of  almoft  every  individual  fubje<5t. 
Such  influence  is  very  fatal  both  to  men's 

morals 
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Chap. morals  and  to  their  understandings ;  it  finks 
XX.  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  fo, 
« — v7— 'but  deftroys  even  common  fenfe,  where  a 
Section  turn  js  to  be  ferved :  for,  if  this  party- 
4*  fpirit  has  fo  ill  an  effect  on  our  morals, 
it  has  likewife  a  very  great  one  upon  our 
understandings.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  of- 
ten hear  a  poor  infipid  paper  or  pamphlet 
cryed  up,  and  fome  times  a  noble  piece 
depreciated,  by  thofe  who  are  of  a  different 
principle  from  the  writer  of  it;  fo  that  one, 
who  is  actuated  by  this  fpirit,  is  almoft 
under  an  incapacity  of  difcerning  either 
real  blemifhes  or  beauties,  in  what  is  ei- 
ther faid  or  done  by  a  party :  and  a  man 
6f  merit,  in  a  different  principle,  is  like 
an  object  feen  in  two  different  mediums, 
that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  however 
ftreight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  itfelf, 
abstracted  from  this  consideration.  And 
thus,  by  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  artful 
men,  people  are  broken  into  factions,  and 
feveral  well-meaning  perfons  are  drawn  to 
their  intereft  by  a  Specious  concern  for 
their  country,  religion  and  liberty.  Many 
honeSt  minds  are  filled  with  uncharitable 
and  barbarous  notions,  out  of  their  zeal  for 
the  publick  good  -y  and  engaged  to  commit 
many  cruelties  and  outrages  againft  men  of 
an  adverfe  party,  whom  they  would  honour 
and  efteem,  if,  inftead  of  confidering  them 
as  they  are  reprefented,  they  knew  them 

as 
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as  they  really  are.     This  is  the  way  that  Chap. 
perfons   of  the  greateft  probity  are  feduced  XX. 
into  fhameful   errors  and  prejudices;    and*- — *-**•* 
made  bad  men,  even   by   that   nobleft  ^  Sedlion 
principles,  the  love  of  their   country   and     4- 
religion,  and  their  zeal  for  its  laws. 

And  how  often  does  this  brake  out  into 
open  rebellion,  the  word  of  all  evils.  Go- 
vernment was  inftituted  for  maintaining  the 
peace,  fafety,  and  happinefs  of  a  people : 
and  thefe  great  ends  are  brought  about  by  a 
general  conformity  and  fubmiffion  to  that 
frame  of  laws,  which  is  eftabliihed  in  every 
community,  for  the  protection  of  the  inno- 
cent, and  the  punifhment  of  the  evil  doer. 
Men  are  fecured  in  the  quiet  poffefiion  of 
their  lives,  properties,  and  every  thing  they 
have  a  right  to  :  and  thofe,  who  offer  them 
any  injury  in  thefe  particulars,  are  fubjed  to 
penalties  proportioned  to  their  refpeftive 
crimes.  Government  therefore  mitigates  the 
inequality  of  power  among  particular  per- 
fons, and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though 
of  the  loweft  rank,  a  match  for  the  mightieft 
of  his  fellow-fubjedts ;  fince  he  has  the  force 
of  the  whole  community  on  his  fide,  which 
is  able  to  controul  the  infolence  or  injuftice 
of  any  private  perfon  that  fhall  prefume  to 
opprefs  him.  Rebellion  difappoints  all  the 
ends  and  benefits  of  government,  by  railing 
a  power  in   oppofition   to   that  authority, 

which 
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Chap. which  has  been  eftablifhed  among  a  people 

XX.    for  their  mutual  welfare  and  defence.     Re- 

< — v7-Jbellion   is  a  violation  of  all  thofe  engage- 

Section  ments>  which  every  government  exacts  from 

4*      fuch  perfons  as, live  under  it;  and  confe- 

quently,  the  moft  bafe  and  pernicious  in- 

ftance  of  perlidioufnefs  and  treachery.     And 

the  guilt  of  rebellion  increafes  in  proportion 

as  thefe  engagements    are  more  obligatory 

and  folemn. 

Therefore  if  a  man  makes  his  way  to 
rebellion  through  perjury,  he  gives  addi- 
tional horrors  to  that  crime,  which  is  in 
it  felf  the  moft  odious.  Rebellion  alfo  may 
be  confidered  as  a  greater  complication  of 
wickednefs  than  any  other  crime  :  it  is  big 
with  rapine,  facrilege,  and  murder;  it  is 
dreadful  in  its  rpildeft  effe&s,  as  it  impo- 
verishes the  publick ;  ruins  particular  fami- 
lies; begets  and  perpetuates  hatred  among 
fellow-fubjefts,  friends  and  relations ;  makes 
the  country  the  feat  of  war  and  defolation, 
and  expofes  it  to  the  attempts  of  its  foreign 
enemies :  and  it  is  impoffible  for  it  to  take 
effeflr,  or  to  make  the  fmalleft  progrefs,  but 
through  a  continued  courfe  of  violence 
and  bloodfhed ;  fo  that  a  robber  or  a  mur- 
derer looks  like  an  innocent  man,  when 
we  compare  him  to  a  rebel  againft  his  king 
and  countrv. 

It 
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It  is  obfervable  that  this  party-principleCHAF. 
prevails  at  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  go-  XX. 
vernments,  and  that  it  is  very  unhappy  for^r^CTJ 
a  man  to  be  born  in  fuch  ftormy  and  tern-  ^edtton 
peftuous  feafons.  And  it  may  alfo  be  ob-  4< 
ferved  that  the  fpirit  of  party  reigns  more  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city  ;  and  there  it 
contracts  a  kind  of  brutality  and  ruftiek 
fiercenefs,  to  which  men  of  a  polite  con- 
verfation  are  wholly  ftrangers.  This  prin- 
ciple extends  itfelf  even  to  the  return  of  the 
bow  and  the  hat ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  heads  of  parties  preferve  towards 
one  another  an  outward  fhew  of  good-breed- 
ing, and  keep  up  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of 
civilities,  their  tools  will  not  fo  much  as 
mingle  together  at  a  cock-match  or  a  horfe 
race  ;  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  curfes, 
frowns,  and  whifpers  it  produces  on  a  bench 
of  juftices,  and  at  the  choice  of  a  parliament 
man,  And  how  little  foever  fuch  a  beha- 
viour is  regarded,  it  gives  me  a  ferious  con- 
cern, to  fee  fuch  a  fpirit  of  diffention  in  the 
country ;  not  only  as  it  deftroys  virtucand 
common  fenfe,  and  renders  neighbours  in  a 
manner  barbarians  towards  one  another ;  but 
as  it  perpetuates  our  animofities,  widens  our 
breaches,  and  tranfmits  our  prefent  paffions 
and  prejudices  to  futurity. 

This 
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Chap.      This  party  rage  has  alfo  found  encourage- 
XX.   ment  amongft  the  women  ;  and  therefore  I 
would  perfuade  the  ladies  duly  to  confider, 
that  this  is  in  its  nature,  a  male  vice,  and 
made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  paffions 
that  are  altogether  repugnant   to  the  foft- 
nefs,  the  modefty,  and  thofe  other  endear- 
ing qualities,   which  are  natural  to  females ; 
who  were  formed  to  temper  mankind,  and 
footh  them  into  tendernefs  and  compaffion  5 
and  not  to  fet  an  edge  upon  their  minds,  and 
blow  up  in  them   thofe  paffions  which  are 
too  apt  to  rife  of  their  own  accord  to  an  ex- 
orbitant heat  and  diforder.  A  man  that  is  vi- 
olent in  his  party  makes  an  odious  and  de- 
fpicable  figure  y  but  a  woman  is  too  fincere 
to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her  principles  with 
temper  and  difcretion,  and  to  acT:  with  that 
caution  and  refervednefs  which  are  requifite 
in  our  fex ;  fo  that  when  this  unnatural  zeal 
gets  into  them,   it  throws  them  into  ten- 
thoufand    heats    and   extravagancies   which 
immediately  defaces  all  their  comlinefs.    Par- 
ty-zeal is  the  worfl  enemy  in  the  world  to 
a  fine  face ;  it  gives  an  ill-natured  caft  to 
the  eye,  and  a  difagreeable  fournefs  to  the 
look ;    moreover   it    makes   the    lines    too 
ftrong,  and  flufhes  them  worfe  than  ftrong 
waters.     Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
a  woman  politician's  face  break  out  in  heats, 
as  (he  talks  agatnft  a  great  lord,  who  (lie 

has 
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has  never  feen  in  her  life :  and  indeed  a  par-  Chap. 
ty  woman  was  never  known  to  keep  her    XX. 
beauty    for   a    twelve-month :    therefore  I< — >ry-> 
would   advife  all    females    as     they    value  fefiSBW 
their  complexions,  to   let  alone  all   party- 1    4« 
difputes. 

They  muft  be  exceffively  ftupid,  as  well 
as  uncharitable,  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
virtue  but  on  their  own  fide,  and  that  there 
are  not  men  as  honeft  as  themfelves,  who 
may  differ  from  them  in  politicks.  We 
may  oppofe  one  another  in  fome  particulars, 
but  ought  not  to  carry  our  hatred  to  thofe 
qualities,  which  are  of  fo  amiable  a  nature  in 
themfelves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
difputable  points.  Virtuous  men,  though 
of  different  intereft,  ought  to  confider  them- 
felves as  more  nearly  united  with  one  ano- 
ther, than  with  the  vicious  part  of  man- 
kind, who  embark  with  them  in  the  fame 
civil  concerns.  We  fhould  efteem  virtue 
though  in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in 
a  friend  or  near  relation.  Let  each  party  be 
guilty  of  what  faults  they  will,  they  are  ra- 
ther inflamed  than  cured  by  thofe  reproaches, 
which  they  often  caft  upon  each  other. 
But  as  the  moft  likely  method  of  rectifying 
any  man's  conduit,  is,  by  recommending  to 
him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour,  re- 
ligion and  virtue  5  therefore  fo  long  as  he 
ads  with  an  eye  to  thefe  principles,  what- 
ever 
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Chap,  ever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of  being 
XX.   a  good  fubjed:  and  a  lover  of  his  country, 
* — v^—'and  a  promoter  of  what  is  good  and  praife- 
wtffiwn  worthy.     But  at  fometimes 

V  •     Party-lying  is  fo  very  predominant 
among  us,  that  a   man  is  thought  of  no 
principles,  who   does  not  propagate  a  cer- 
tain   fyftem    of    falfhoods.     The   coffee- 
houfes  are  fupported  by  them,    the   prefs 
is  choak'd  with  them,  and  eminent  authors 
live  upon  thefe  lies.     The   ferious  bottle- 
converfation  is  fo  infefted  with  them,  that 
a    party-lye    is    grown   as   fafhionable    an 
entertainment,  as  a  lively  catch,  or  a  merry 
ftory  :  the  truth  of  it  is,  were  this  fountain 
of  difcourfe  dried  up,  half  the  great  talkers 
in  the  nation   would    be  ftruck  dumb  of 
courfe.     But  this  practice  is  much  fell  in 
its  repute  ;  for,  though  formerly  the  fafhion 
was  to  hufband  a  lye,  and  trump  it  up  01^ 
fome   extraordinary    emergency,    generally 
did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little  fervice- 
able   to  the  fadtion   that  made  ufe  of  it; 
yet,  at  prefent,  every  man  is  upon  his  guard, 
the  artifice  has  been  too  often  repeated  to 
do  any  hurt.     Men  are  not  fo  raging,  and 
vare  more  inquiiitive.  When  we  hear  a  party- 
ftory  from  a  ftranger,    we  confider   whe- 
ther he  is  a  whig  or  a  tory  that  relates  it, 
and  immediately  conclude  they  are  words 
of  courfe,  in  which  the  honeft  gentleman 

deiigns 
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ddlens  to  recommend  his  zeal,  without  Ch  a  p* 
any  concern  for  the  truth*  And  a  man  is  XX. 
looked  Upon  as  bereft  of  common  fenfe*, <— -v— * 
that  gives  credit  to  the  relations  of  party-  Seaion 
writers ;  nay,  his  own  friends  make  their  5* 
heads  at  him,  and  confider  him  in  no  other 
light  than  as  an  officious  tool^  or  a  well- 
meaning  fool.  Every  party  conlifts  of  two 
forts  of  men,  the  rigid  and  the  fupple: 
the  rigid  are  an  intractable  race  of  mortals* 
who  act  upon  principle,  and  will  not,  for** 
footh,  fall  into  any  meafures  that  are  not 
confiftent  with  their  received  notions  of 
honour  and  integrity  ;  they  are  of  a  ftubborn 
unpliant  morality,  fullenly  adhere  to  their 
friends  when  they  are  difgraced,  and  to 
their  principles,  tho'  they  are  exploded  and 
utterly  contemned*  The  fupple  pay  their 
homage  to  places,  and  not  to  perfons  ->  and 
without  inflaving  themfelves  to  any  parti- 
cular fcheme  of  opinions,  are  as  ready  to 
change  their  conduct  in  point  of  fentiment, 
as  of  fafhion  or  cuflom.  This  is  the  off- 
fpring  of  a  court,  the  well-difciplin'd  part 
of  which  are  generally  fo  perfect  at  their 
exercife,  that  you  may  fee  a  whole  afTembly 
from  front  to  rear,  face  about  at  once  to  a 
new  man  of  power,  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  turn  their  backs  upon  him  to 
whom  they  owed  their  own  advancement* 
The  only  apology  for  fuch  a  behaviour, 
feems  to  be  the  want  of  warning  upon  any 

approaching 
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Chap,  approaching  change  or  revolution ;  fo  that 

XX.    they  are  obliged   in  a  hurry  to  tack  about 

V — ^ — 'with  every  wind,   and  to  flop  fhort  in  the 

section  midftof  a  fuH  career,  to  the  great  furprife  and 

derifion  of  all  that  obferve  them. 

VL  And  it  is  out  of  one  of  thefe 
parties,  that  the  governing  part  of  the 
nation  generally  depute  tlieir  fpies  into 
every  corner.  The  eyes  of  a  watchful 
minifter  run  through  the  whole  nation  5 
by  this  means,  he  can  hear  almoft  every 
murmur  or  complaint.  Such  news-gatherers 
and  intelligencers  are  diftributed  into  their 
feveral  walks  and  quarters,  who  bring  in 
their  refpeclive  quotas,  and  make  thofe  that 
employ  them  acquainted  with  the  difcourfe 
and  converfation  of  the  whole  kingdom.  A 
fpie's  chief  haunt  is  a  coffee-houie,  and  as 
his  voice  is  exceeding  ftrong,  it  aggravate? 
the  found  of  every  thing  it  fays  :  and  as  the 
lion  generally  thirfts  after  blood,  and  is  of 
a  fierce  and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no 
fecrets,  which  the  lion,  or  principal  fpie, 
hunts  after  with  more  delight,  than  thofe 
that  cut  off  heads,  hang,  draw,  and  quarter, 
or  end  in  the  ruin  of  a  perfon  :  his  cuftom 
is  to  ftand  within  ear-mot  of  one  of  thofe 
little  ambitious  men,  who  fet  up  for  ora- 
tors in  cofFee-houfes  and  places  of  publick 
refort :  and  if  there  is  a  whifpering  hole,  or 
any  publick  fpirited  corner  in  a  coitee-houfe, 

you 
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you  never  fail  of  feeing  a  lion  couched  upon  Chap. 
his  elbow  in  fome  part  adjacent.  He  is  XX. 
particularly  addicted  to  the  perufal  of  every <--=v~^ 
loofe  paper  that  lies  in  his  way,  and  appears  ™emm 
more  than  ordinary  attentive  to  what  he 
reads,  while  he  liftens  to  thofe  who  are  dif- 
courfing :  he  difcovers  a  wonderful  fagacity 
in  feeking  after  his  prey ;  he  couches  and 
frifks  about  in  a  thoufand  fportful  motions 
to  draw  it  within  his  reach,  and  has  a  par- 
ticular way  of  imitating  the  found  of  the 
creature  whom  he  would  feize.  If  he  gets 
the  wind  of  any  word  or  adtion  that  may 
do  a  man  good,  it  is  not  for  his  purpofe,  he 
quits  the  chace,  and  falls  into  a  fcent  more 
agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  But  a  man, 
who  is  capable  of  fo  infamous  a  calling  as 
that  of  a  fpy,  is  not  to  be  very  much  cre^- 
dited.  Neither  ties  of  honour,  nor  checks 
of  confcience,  can  reftrain  him  in  thofe  co- 
vert evidences,  where  the  perfon  accufed 
has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  himfelf 
from  mifreprefentation.  Befides,  it  is  more 
for  his  intereft  to  carry  that  which  is  grate- 
ful, than  that  which  is  true :  becaufe  their 
will  be  no  occafion  for  him,  if  he  does  not 
hear  and  fee  things  worth  difcovery  5  fo 
that  he  naturally  inflames  every  word  and 
circumftance,  aggravates  what  is  faulty,  per- 
verts what  is  good,  and  mifreprefents  what 
is  indifferent  and  undefigned.  Such  ignomi- 
nious wretches  let  their  private  paflions  into 

thefe 
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CnAP.thefe  their  clandeftine  informations,  and  of- 
XX.    ten  wreck  their  particular  fpite  or  malice 
1 — \r — 'againft  the  perfon,  whom  they  are  fet  to 
Seaion  watch  and   accufe.     Hangmen  and  execu- 
7*     ( doners  are  neceffary  in  a  ftate,  and  fo  may 
the  animal  I  have  been  here  mentioning ; 
but  how  defpicable  is  the  wretch  that  takes 
on  him  fo  vile  an  office  ?  there  is  fcarce  a 
being  that  would  not  fuffer  by  a  compari- 
fon  with  him,  except  that  being  only,  who 
a£ts  the  fame  kind  of  part,  and  is  both  the 
tempter  and  accufer  of  mankind  before  di- 
vine juftice.     Therefore  as  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  rulers  to  make  ufe  of  other 
peoples  eyes  and  ears,  they  fhould  take  par- 
ticular care  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  may   not  bear  too  hard  on  the  perfon, 
whofe  life   and   converfation  are   enquired 
into. 


As  thefe  fpies  make  their 
greatefl  advantage  of  our  news-mongers,  I 
have  often  wondered  that  there  is  fuch  a 
humour  amongft  us,  as  the  general  thirft 
after  news.  And  I  have  as  often  wondered 
how  it  fhould  be  poffible  that  this  turn  to 
politicks  fhould  fo  univerfally  prevail,  to 
the  exclufion  of  every  other  fubjed:  out  of 
converfation ;  and  upon  mature  considera- 
tion, I  find  it  is  for  want  of  a  fubjedl  to  dif- 
courfe  upon :  thofe,  who  have  the  leaft  re- 
lifh  for  books,  company,  or  pleafure,  tho' 
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they  have  no  manner  of  qualities  to  make  Chap. 
them  fucceed  in  thofe  purfuits,  fhall  make   XX. 
very  paflable  politicians  and  pafs  that  time  in' — *y*M 
their  comments  upon  the  news  and  publick"^*^ 
reports,  which  the  unthinking  part  of  man-      7* 
kind  fpend  in  eating  and  drinking  for  the 
fupport  of  their  own  private  perfons,  without 
any  regard  to  the  publick  :  fuch  a  one  is  a 
great  diftiller  of  political  maxims :  when  he 
fpeaks,  it  is  flowly,  and  word  by  word,  as  one 
that  is  loth  to  enrich  you  too  faft  with  his 
obfervations ;  like  a  limbeck  that  gives  you 
an  extradt  of  the  fimples  in  it  drop  by  drop. 
Thus  the  moft  barren  invention  fhall  find 
enough  to  fay  to  make  one  appear  an  able 
man  in  the  top  coffee-houfes,  provided  he 
can  but  add  a  certain  vehemence  in  uttering 
himfelf,  let  the  thing  he  fays  be  never  fo 
flat  -,  and  he  {hall  be  thought  a  very  fenfible 
man.     A  thing  that  is  laudable,  is  ignomi- 
nious in  proportion   to  the   worth  of  the 
thing  we  affed: :  thus,  as  love  of  one's  coun- 
try is  the  moft  glorious  of  all  paflions,  to  fee 
the  moft  ordinary  tools  in  a  nation  give  them- 
felves  airs  that  way,  without  any  one  good 
quality  in  their  own  life,  has  fomething  in 
it  romantick ;  yet  not  fo  ridiculous  as  odious 
in  the  fight  of  every  good  fubjedt.     It  may 
be  prefumed  that  the  wars  have  raifed  and 
enflamed  this  general  curiofity ;  a  curiofity, 
if  rightly  directed,  might  be  of  good  ufe  to 
a  perfon,  who  has  fuch  a  thirft  awakened 
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Ch  a.  p.  in  his  foul.  For  why  fhould  not  a  man,  who 
XX.  takes  delight  in  reading  every  thing  that  is 
<-— v—'new,  apply  himfelf  to  hiftory,  travels,  and 
section  other  fuch  like  writings  ?  for  then  he  might 
read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign,  in  lefs 
time  than  he  now  beftows  upon  the  pro- 
duds  of  any  fingle  gazette.  Revolutions, 
fights  and  conquefts  lie  thick  together  in  an- 
cient authors.  And  then  the  mind  would 
not  be  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after  know- 
ledge, nor  punifhed  with  that  eternal  thirft, 
which  is  the  portion  of  all  our  coffee- 
houfe  politicians,  and  modern  news- mongers. 
Where  is  the  Englifhman,  of  what  denomi- 
nation foever,  that  is  not  a  free-thinker  in 
politicks,  and  hath  not  fome  particular  notions 
of  his  own,  by  which  he  diftinguifhes  him- 
felf from  the  reft  of  his  fellow  fubje&s  ?  This 
ifland,  which  was  formerly  called  the  na- 
tion of  faints,  may  now  be  called  a  nation 
of  ftatefmen.  There  has  fcarce  been  an 
age,  profeffion,  or  fex  among  us,  that  has 
not  had  its  favourite  fet  of  minifters,  and 
fcheme  of  government  for  them  to  rule  by. 
The  very  children  are  initiated  into  fa&ions 
before  they  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left.  Whig  and  tory  are  the  firft 
words  they  learn.  They  contract  all  the 
virulence  and  paffion  of  a  party  before  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  their  reafon,  and  are 
taught  to  hate  one  half  of  the  nation  in  their 
infancy.     The  nobility    are    politicians   by 
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birth;  and  though  the  commons  of  the  na-CHAP. 
tion  delegate  their  power  in  the  communi-    XX. 
ty  to  certain  reprefentatives,  every  one  re-^- — sry-* 
ferves  to  himfelf  a  private  jurifdiction,    or  ^e™lon 
privilege,    of  cenfaring  their  conduct,  and      7* 
rectifying    the   legiflature   according    to   his 
own  mind.     Every  foph  in  either  univerii- 
ty,  is  able  to  mend  the  constitution  in  feve- 
ral  particulars :  and  the  fquires  and  yeomen 
come  up  to  town  every  day,  fo  full  of  poli- 
ticks, that  to  ufe  the  thought  of  an  inge- 
nious gentleman,  we  are  frequently  put  in 
mind  of  roman  dictators,    who  were  called 
from  the  plough.     So  pernicious  is  this  in- 
clination, that  the  making  of  the  politician  is 
the   breaking:  of  the  tradefman.     It  feldom 
fails  when  a  citizen  turns  a  machiavel,   but 
he  grows  too  cunning  to  mind  his  own  bufi- 
nefs  5  and  I  have   heard  a  curious  obferva- 
tion,    that  the  woollen  manufacture  has  of 
late  years  decayed  in  proportion  as  the  paper 
manufacture    has    increafed.      And   here  I 
muft  not  forget  thofe  politicians  who  do  not 
feem  to  play  fair  with  the  reft  of  the  fra- 
ternity, and  make  a  very  considerable  clafs  of 
men  :    I   mean  the  after- wife,  who,  when 
any  project  fails,  and  hath  not  had  its  de- 
fired  effect,  forefaw  all  the  inconveniences 
that  would  arife  from  it,  though  they  kept 
their  thoughts  to  themfelves  till  they  difco- 
vered  the  event :  and  nothing  is  more  ufual 
than  for  fome  of  thefe  wifemen,  who  ap- 
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Ch  AP.plauded  publick  meafures,  before  they  were 
XX.    put  in  execution,  to  condemn  them  upon 
S — ^7--'  their  not  fucceeding    as  at  firft    projected. 
hection  ^he  di^tors  in  coffee-houfes  are  generally 
7*^  ^of  this  rank,  who  often  give  fhrewd  inti- 
mations that  things  would  have  taken  ano- 
ther turn,  had  they  themfelves  been  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  or  privy-council. 

They  who  frequent  coffee- houfes,  and  de- 
light in  news,  are  pleafed  with  every  thing 
that  is  matter  of  fad  :  a  vidtory,  or  a  defeat, 
are  equally  agreeable  to  them,  fo  it  be  what 
they  have  not  heard  before.  They  have  a  re- 
lifh  for  every  thing  that  is  news,  let  the  mat- 
ter of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  they  are  men  of  no  tafte,  but  of  a 
voracious  appetite.  And  this  touch  in  the 
brain  of  a  fubjedt,  is  as  certainly  owing  to 
the  reading  news  papers,  as  is  that  of  Don 
Quixote  to  the  reading  works  of  knight-er- 
rantry. Befides,  the  novelifts  have,  for  the 
better  fpinning  out  paragraphs,  and  working 
down  to  the  end  of  their  columns,  a  moft 
happy  art  in  faying  and  unfaying,  giving 
hints  of  intelligence  of  indifferent  adions,  to 
the  great  disturbance  of  thefe  brain  diftem- 
pered  animals.  And  this  is  the  more  la- 
mentable, becaufe  this  way  of  writing  falls 
in  with  the  imaginations  of  the  cooler  and 
duller  part  of  readers :  the  being  kept  up 
with  one  line  contradicting  another,  and  the 
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whole,  after  many  fentences  of  conjecture, Chap, 
vanifhing  in  a  doubt  whether  there  is  any  XX. 
thing  at  all  in  what  the  perfon  has  been 
reading,  puts  an  ordinary  head  into  a  vir- 
tigo,  from  which  he  might  otherwife  have 
been  fecured  by  his  natural  dulnefs.  Thefe 
reflections  in  the  writers  of  the  tranfactions 
of  the  times,  feize  the  noddles  of  fuch  as 
were  not  born  to  have  thoughts  of  their 
own,  and  confequently  lay  a  weight  upon 
every  thing,  which  they  read.  The  tauto- 
logy, the  contradiction,  the  doubts,  and 
wants  of  confirmations,  are  what  keep  up 
imaginary  entertainments  in  empty  heads, 
and  produce  neglect  of  their  own  affairs, 
poverty  and  bankruptcy,  in  many  of  our 
fhop-ftatefmen ;  but  turn  the  imaginations 
of  thofe  of  a  little  higher  orb  into  deliriums 
of  diflatisfaction,  which  is  (ccn  in  a  conti- 
nual fret  upon  all  that  touches  their  brains ; 
but  more  particularly  upon  any  advantage 
obtained  by  their  country,  where  they  are 
confidered  as  lunaticks,  and  therefore  to  be 
tolerated  in  their  madnefs. 
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CH/IP, 
Of   Courage    and    Cowardice. 

The  Contents. 

Chap.   I.  Of  fool-hardinefs,  a?id  of  courage.     II. 
XXL  Of  honour y  as  a  motive  to  courage  ;  and 

of   true  fortitude.      III.    Of  duelling. 

IV.  Of  the  terribles,  and  men  of  fire. 

V.  Of  fear  and  cowardice.      VI.  Of 
courage  and  chaftity. 

Se5iion  ^>j  OUR  AGE  and  Cowardice  do  fo 
;enerally  interfere  in  all  our  aftions, 
whether  publick  or  private,  that  it 
will  now  be  proper  to  coniider  each  of 
thefe  tempers,  fo  far  at  leaft,  as  to  explain 
the  true  nature  of  them  both.  Fear  is  a 
paffion,  that,  if  rightly  governed,  is  ufeful ; 
for  though  felf-love  feldom  fails  to  keep 
it  watchful  and  high  enough  in  us,  yet 
there  may  be  an  excefs  of  courage,  which 
is  called  fool-hardinefs.  But  fool-hardinefs 
and  infenfibility  of  danger,  is  as  little  rea- 
sonable, as  trembling  and  fhrinking  at  the 
approach  of  every  little  misfortune.  God 
implanted  fear  in  us  as  a  monitor  to 
quicken  our  induftry,  and  keep  us  upon 
our  guard  againft  the  approaches  of  evil ; 

and 
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and  therefore  to  have  no  apprehenfion  of  Chap, 
mifchief  at  hand,  not  to  make  a  juft  eftimate  XXI. 
of  the  danger,  but  heedlefly  to  run  into  it,  <*■ — v~-— I 
be  the  hazard  what  it  will,  not  confidering^*^ 
of  what  ufe  or  confequence  it  may  be,  is  the      h 
refolution  of  brutifh  fury,  and  not  of  a  rati- 
onal creature.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  mould 
be   unmoved  with  any  fear  at  all,  where 
danger  mews  itfelf ;    apprehenfion  cannot, 
without  ftupidity,  be  wanting  :  where  dan- 
ger is,   fenfe  of  danger  fhould  be,  and  fo 
much  fear  as  mould  keep  us  awake,  and 
excite  our  attention,   induftry,   and  vigour ; 
but  not  difturb  the  calm  ufe  of  our  reafon, 
nor  hinder  the  execution  of  what  is  dictated 
thereby.    For  without  courage,  a  man  will 
fcarce  keep  fteady  to  his  duty,  and  fill  up 
the  character  of  a  truly-deferving  perfon. 
Courage,  that   makes   us  bear   up  againft 
dangers  that  we  fear,  and  evils  that  we  feel, 
is  of  great  ufe  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  ours  is  in 
this  life,   expofed  to  affaults  on  all  hands : 
true  fortitude  is  prepared  for  dangers  of  all 
kinds,  and  unmoved,  whatsoever  evil  it  be 
that  fhews  itfelf. 

The  fear  of  death,  is  natural ;  and  which 
we,  and  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  arm  our- 
felves  againft  with  fo  much  contemplation, 
reafon,  and  philofophy  :  but  it  does  not 
feem  to  be  fo  dreadful  to  foldiers ;  who 
march   into   open  breaches,  meet  oppofite 

battalions. 
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Chap. battalions,    not    only    without  reluctance, 
XXI.  but  with   chearfulnefs.     Which    can't   be 
<- — /-—'better  accounted  for,  as  I  apprehend  then 
Sea  ion  jfrom  thefe   obfervations :   All  that   nature 
I#     has  prefcribed  muft  be  good  ;  and  as  death 
is  natural  to  us,  it  is  an  abfurdity  to  fear  it ; 
for,  fear  lofes  its  purpofe,  when  we  are  fure 
it  cannot  preferve  us,  and  we  fhould  draw 
refolution  to  meet  it  from  the  impoffibility 
to  efcape  it :  fo  thofe,  who  are  formed  for 
command,  are  fuch  as  have  reafoned  them- 
felves,  out  of  a  confideration  of  greater  good 
than  length  of  days,  into  fuch  a  negligence 
of  their   being,  as  to   make  it   their   firft 
pofition,  that  it  is  one  day  to  be  refigned ; 
and  they  can  put   it  to  habitual   hazard, 
iince  it  is  in  the  profecution  of  worthy  ac- 
tions, and  in  the  fervice  of  mankind.    As  it 
relates  to  others,  the  event  of  our  defigns, 
fay  they,  is  uncertain,  but  as  it  relates   to 
ourfelves,  it  muft  be  profperous,  while  we 
are  in  the  purfuit  of  our  duty,  and  within 
the   terms    upon    which    providence    has 
enfured  our  happinefs,  whether  we  live  or 
die.     To  all  that  was  before  terrible  and 
ghaftly    to    the   imagination   the  force   of 
reafon  gives  a  certain  beauty,  mixed  with 
the  conscience  of  well  doing,  and  thirft  of 
glory  :  and  without  a  refignation  to   the 
neceffity  of  dying,  there  can  be  no  capacity 
in  man  to  attempt  any  thing  that  is  glo- 
rious 5  but  when  they  have  once  attained 

to 
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to  that  perfection,  the  pleafures  of  a  life  Chap. 
fpent  in  martial  adventures,  are  as  great  as  XXI. 
any  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  <— v^-1 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  fellowfhip  SeSiion 
of  danger,  the  common  good  of  mankind,      *• 
the  general  caufe,  and  the  manifeft  virtue 
you  may   obferve  in   fo  many  men,  who 
made  no  figure  till  that  day,  are  fo   many 
incentitives  to  deftroy  the  little  confideration 
of  their  own   fafety.     Yet,  a  good  truly 
bold  fpirit,  is  ever  actuated  by  reafon,  and 
a  fenfe  of  honour  and  duty :  and  he,  who 
is  quiet,    and  equal  in   all  his  behaviour, 
is     fupported    in    that     deportment ,      by 
what   we  may  call  true  courage  or  mag- 
nanimity ;    fuch   are   the  heroick  part    of 
foldiers,  who  are  qualified  for  leaders.    But 
when  a  common  man  has  fpent  fome  time 
in  that  way  of  life,  he  acquires  a  certain 
mechanick   courage,    which   the    ordinary 
race  of  men  become  mailers  of  from  adting 
always  in  a  crowd  :  they  fee  indeed   many 
drop,  but  then  they  fee  many  more  alive  -, 
they  obferve  themfelves  efcape   very   nar- 
rowly, and  they  do  not  know  why  they 
fhould  not  always  efcape.     They  arrive  at 
a  certain  habit  of  being  void  of  thought, 
infomuch,  that   on    occafion  of  the   moft 
imminent  danger,  they  are  ftill  in  the  fame 
indifference  in  regard  to  the  event.     Again, 
they   ufually  fpend  the  other  part  of  their 
time  in  pleafures $  upon  which  their  minds 
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Chap. are  fo  entirely   bent,  that  fhort  labours  or 

XXI.  dangers  are  but  a  cheap  purchafe  of  jollity, 

^^T*-' triumph,   victory,    freih  quarters,  and  new 
bettton  fcenes .  but  none  of  thelfe  men  Q£  mec}lanj- 

cal    courage    have    ever   made    any   great 
figure  in  the  camp.     They  who  have  no 
good  quality  but  courage,  are  in  a  very  ill 
way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure  in 
the  world  ;  becaufe,  that  which  they  have 
fuperior  to  other  people,  cannot  be  exerted 
without    railing     themfelves     an     enemy. 
And  courage,  without  regard  to  juftice  and 
humanity,   is  iio  other  than  the  fiercenefs 
of  a  wild  beaft,  or  the  obftinacy  of  a  fool. 
It  is  not  fo  eafy  a  thing  to  be  a  brave  man, 
as  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind  imagine : 
to  dare,  is  not  all  that  there  is  in  bravery. 
Malice,    rancour,    hatred,    vengeance,    are 
what   tear   the   breafts   of  men   in  fight : 
but  fame,  glory,  conquefts,   defires  of  op- 
portunities   to     pardon    and    oblige    their 
oppofers,  are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of 
the  gallant  and  brave.     Yet,  if  we  confider 
the  heap  of  an  army,    utterly  out   of  all 
profpect  of  rifing  and  preferment,  as  they 
certainly  are,  and  fuch  great  things  executed 
by  them,    it   is  hard  to  account   for    the 
motive  of  their  couragious  behaviour.    And 
in  this  light  I  take  the  gallantry  of  private 
foidiers   to  proceed  from  the  fame,  if  not 
from  a  nobler  impulfe  than  that  of  gentle- 
men and  their  leaders  :  for  they  have  the 
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fame   tafte    of  being    acceptable   to  their  Chap. 
friends,  and  go  through  the  difficulties  of  that   XXI. 
profeffion  by  the  fame  irrefiftible  charm  of1- — v— -* 
fellowfhip,  and  the  communication  of  joys  Sexton 
and  forrows,  which  quickens  the  relifh  of     % 
pleafures,  and  abates  the  anguifh  of  pain,  and 
all  other  evils  incident  to  a  campaign  5    and 
though  they   do  not  expedl  fo  great  a  fhare 
of  fame  as  men  above  them  hope  for $  yet 
they  have  the  fame  regard  for  it. 

JUL*  From  hence  let  us  pafs  to  the  men 
of  honour,  and  there  alfo,  we  mall  fee  rea- 
fon  to  diftinguifh  between  courage  and  true 
fortitude,  and  between  cowardice  and  fear. 
Honour  is  of  fo  fine  and  delicate  a  nature,, 
that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds, 
which  are  naturally  noble,  or  in  fuch  as 
have  been  cultivated  by  great  examples,  or 
a  refined  education  and  converfation.  There 
is  no  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good 
actions,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged,  "fince 
men  are  of  fo  different  a  make,  that  the 
fame  principle  does  not  work  equally  upon 
every  underftanding.  Thus  fome  men  are 
prompted  by  honour,  to  what  fome  men  are 
prompted  to  by  confcience,  duty,  or  reli- 
gion, which  are  only  different  names  for 
the  fame  thing.  And  true  honour,  though 
it  be  a  different  principle  from  religion,  is 
that  which  produces  the  fame  effects :  the 
lines  of  adtion,  though  drawn  from  diffe- 
rent 
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CHAP  rent  parts,  terminate  in  the  fame  points 
XXI  Re^gi°n  embraces  virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined 
s^^^jby  the  laws  of  God  ;  honour,  as  it  is  grace- 
Seffion  ful  and  ornamental  to  the  nature  of  man. 
2.  The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honour 
fcorns  to  do  an  evil  thing  :  becaufe  the  lat- 
ter confiders  vice  as  fomething  that  is  be- 
neath him,  and  the  other  as  fomething  that 
is  offenfive  to  his  maker  :  the  one  as  what 
is  unbecoming,  the  other  as  what  is  forbid- 
den. And  that  courage,  which  proceeds 
from  the  fenfe  of  our  duty,  and  from  the 
fear  of  offending  him  that  made  us,  acts 
always  according  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reafon  in  a  uniform  manner.  When  reli- 
gious fear  is  produced  by  juft  apprehensi- 
ons of  a  divine  power,  it  naturally  over- 
looks all  human  greatnefs,  that  ftands  in 
competition  with  it,  and  extinguifhes  every 
other  terror  that  can  fettle  itfelf  in  the  heart 
of  man ;  it  leffens  and  contracts  the  figure 
of  the  moft  exalted  perfon  ;  it  difarms  the 
tyrant  and  executioner,  and  reprefents  to 
our  minds,  the  moft  enraged  and  the  moft 
powerful,  as  altogether  harmlefs  and  weak  : 
and  there  can  be  no  true  fortitude,  which 
is  not  founded  upon  this  fear,  for  there  is 
no  other  principle  of  fo  fettled  and  fixed  a 
nature.  Hence  it  is  remarkable,  that  cou- 
rage that  grows  from  conftitution,  very  of- 
ten forfakes  a  man  when  he  has  occafion 
for  it  3  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  in- 
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ftincl:  in  the  foul,  breaks  out  without  judg-  Chap. 
ment  or  difcretion,  on  all  occafions.  The  XXI. 
perfon,  who  lives  with  this  conftant  and^—p/^-^ 
habitual  regard  to  the  great  fuperintendant  ^eo^im 
of  the  world,  is,  indeed  lure,  that  no  real 
evil  can  hurt  him ;  his  pains,  loffes,  and 
difappointments,  may,  with  patience,  be 
turned  into  bleffings  5  and,  though  dangers 
may  threaten  him,  he  may  refr  fatisfied, 
that  they  will  either  not  reach  him,  or  that, 
if  they  do,  they  will  be  the  inftrunients  of 
good  to  him,  and  not  of  evil :  Befides  he 
may  look  upon  all  croffes  and  accidents, 
fufferings  and  afflictions,  as  means,  which 
are  made  ufe  of  to  bring  him  to  happinefs, 
and  perpetual  reft.  The  man  who  takes 
care  in  all  his  actions  to  pleafe  a  being  that 
is  omnipotent ;  a  being,  who  is  able  to 
crufh  all  his  adverfaries ;  a  being  that  can 
divert  any  misfortune  from  befalling  him, 
or  turn  any  fuch  misfortune  to  his  advantage, 
has  nothing  to  fear. 

He  who  wants  true  fortitude,  fcarce  de- 
fences the  name  of  a  man  ;  but  we  find  fe- 
veral,  who  fo  much  abufe  this  notion,  that 
they  place  the  whole  idea  of  honour  in  a 
kind  of  brutal  courage  ;  by  which  means, 
we  have  had  many  among  us,  who  have 
called  themfelves  men  of  honour,  that 
would  have  been  a  difgrace  to  the  gallows. 
For  the  man,  who  facrifices  any  duty  of  a 
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CHAp.reafonable  creature,  to  a  prevailing  mode 
XXI.  or  fafhion  ;  who  looks  on  any  thing  as  ho- 
^YTT^  nourable  that  is  difpleafing  to  his  maker, 
section  or  deftru&ive  to  fociety  ;  who  thinks  him- 
felf  obliged  by  this  principle,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  fome  virtues,  and  not  of  others,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  men  of 
true  honourable  principles.  And  thofe  have 
miftaken  notions  of  honour,  who  eftablifh 
any  thing  to  themfelves  for  a  point  of  ho- 
nour, which  is  contrary  either  to  the  laws 
of  God,  or  of  their  country  ;  who  think  it 
more  honourable  to  revenge,  than  to  for- 
give an  injury ;  who  are  more  careful  to 
guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage  than 
by  their  virtue ;  who  make  no  fcruple  of 
telling  a  lye,  but  would  put  any  man  to 
death,  that  accufes  them  of  it :  thus  it  is 
often  known,  that  one  may  tell  another  he 
whores,  drinks,  blafphemes,  and  it  may 
pafs  unrefented  -,  but  to  fay  he  lies,  though 
but  in  jeft,  is  an  affront  that  nothing  but 
blood  can  attone  for  :  becaufe,  perhaps,  no 
other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage,  fo 
much  as  the  making  of  a  lye  ;  and,  there- 
fore, telling  a  man  he  lies,  is  touching  him 
in  the  moft  fenlible  part  of  honour,  and 
indirectly  calling  him  a  coward  to  his  face. 
And  the  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this 
falfe  kind  of  courage,  has  given  occafion 
to  the  very  refufe   of  mankind,  to  fet  up 
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for  men  of  honour,  though  they  have  nei-CHAP, 
ther  virtue  nor  common  fenfe.  XXI. 


Ju  If  our  honour  Is  a  fupport  to^e^tm 
virtuous  principles,  and  runs  parallel  with  3 
the  laws  of  God,  and  our  country,  it  can- 
not be  too  much  cherifhed  and  encouraged  ; 
but,  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  con- 
trary to  thofe  of  religion  and  equity,  they 
are  the  greateft  depravations  of  human  na- 
ture, by  giving  wrong  ambitions,  and  falfe 
ideas,  of  what  is  good  and  laudable  ;  and 
fhould,  therefore,  be  exploded  by  all  go- 
vernments, and  driven  out  as  the  bane  of 
humane  fociety  in  general :  Therefore,  it  is 
pity,  but  the  punifhment  of  thefe  mifchie- 
vous  notions  fhould  have  in  it  fome  parti- 
cular circumftances  of  fhame  and  infamy  3 
that  thofe,  who  are  flaves  to  them,  may 
fee,  that  their  reputations  are  far  from  be- 
ing advanced  by  it. 

Which  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  propofe 
to  defend  their  honours  by  duelling.  This 
dreadful  adion,  by  long  impunity,  is  be- 
come honourable,  and  the  refufal  to  engage 
in  it,  dishonourable.  And  by  this  wicked 
cuftom,  of  daring  to  the  death,  maugre  all 
the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the 
rules  of  right  reafon,  the  greateft  ad:  of  the 
humane  mind,  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  is 
become  vile  and  fhameful  ;    the  rules   of 
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Chap. good  fociety,  and  virtuous  converfation,  are 
XXI.  hereby  inverted ;  the  loofe,  the  vain,  and 
the  impudent,  infult  the  careful,  the  dif- 
creet,  and  themodeft ;  all  virtue  is  fuppreffed, 
and  all  vice  is  fupported :  and  what  adds  to 
this  evil,  the  perfons  of  moft  eminent  worth, 
and  of  moft  hopefal  abilities,  accompanied 
with  the  ftrongeft  paflion  or  true  glory, 
are  f iich  as  are  moft  liable  to  be  involved  in 
the  dangers  arifing  from  this  licentious  prac- 
tice. So  that  as  the  matter  at  prefent  ftands, 
it  is  not  to  do  handfome  actions,  that  de- 
nominates a  man  of  honour  ;  it  is  enough  if 
he  dares  to  defend  ill  ones  at  the  rifque  of 
his  life.  This  often  brings  a  common 
fharper  into  competition  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  firft  rank ;  and  one  cannot  with  a- 
ny  patience  reflect  on  the  unaccountable 
jumble  of  perfons  and  things  in  this  town 
and  nation,  which  occafions  very  frequent- 
ly, that  a  brave  man  falls  by  a  hand  below 
that  of  a  common  hangman,  and  yet  his 
executioner  efcapes  the  gibbet.  At  leaft, 
thefe  quarrels  proceed  only  from  fome  va- 
liant coxcomb's  perfifting  in  the  wrong,  to 
defend  fome  prevailing  folly,  and  preferve 
himfelf  from  the  ingenuity  of  owning  a  mif- 
take,  though  ever  fo  grofs.  To  perfift  in 
the  wrong  in  anything,  can  never  be  at- 
tributed to  a  greatnefs  of  fpirit,  nor  is  it  a 
diminution  of  greatnefs  of  fpirit,  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong  :  perfection  is  not  the 
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attribute  of  man,  nor  is  he  degraded  by  the  Chap. 
acknowledgment  of  an  imperfection  :   but  XXI. 
it  is  the  practice  of  little  minds,  to  imitate  w — ^yf 
the  fortitude  of  great  fpirits  on  worthy  oc-  motion 
cafions,  by  obftinacy  in  a  miftake.  In  com-      3' 
mon  life,  we  fee  an  ingenuous  kind  of  be- 
haviour, not  only  make  up  for  faults  com- 
mitted, but,  in  a  manner,  expiate  them  in 
their  very  commiffion.  And  in  many  things, 
where  a  man  has  preffed  too   far,  he  im- 
plicitly excufes,  by  owning,  This  is  a  tref- 
pafs  ;  You  will  pardon  my  confidence  ;  I 
am  fenfible  I  have  no  pretenlion  to  this  fa- 
vour -,  or  by  fome  fuch  apology.     An  ac- 
knowledgment of  offence  made  out  of  poor- 
nefs  offpirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart, 
is  by  no  means  commendable  :    but  where 
both  the  notice   is  taken,    and  the  return 
made  in  private,  the  affair  begins  and  ends 
with  the  higheft  grace  to  both  parties.  And 
mifcarriages  that  flow  from  inadvertency, 
are  more  than  repaid  by  it  :    for,  reafon, 
though  not   concerned    in  the  injury,  em- 
ploys all  its  force  in  the  expiation.     The 
perfon  that  fays,  he  did  not  defign  to  dis- 
oblige us  in  fuch  an  action,  does  as  much 
as   if  he  fhould  tell   us,   that  though  the 
circumftances,  which  difpleafed  was  never 
in  his,    he  has  that  refpect  for  us,  that  he 
is  unfatisfied  till  it  is  wholly  out  of  our 
thoughts.     And   I  mull  believe,  that  they 
who  would  rather  take  a  man's  life,  than 
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Chap,  his  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  his  fault, 
XXI.  have  no  title  to  true  reafon  or  to  folid  fame  ; 
*- — >rt — 'that  their  courage  is  an  impofture,  made 
section  Up  Q£  cowardice,  falfhood,  and  want  of  un- 
4"      derftanding :    and  what  may  juftly  damp 
in    our    minds    the    diabolical    madnefs, 
which  prompts  us  to  decide  our  petty  ani- 
molities  by  the  hazard  of  eternity,  is,  that 
in  that  one  adt,  the  criminal,  who  dies  in  a 
duel,    does    not    only   highly  offend,    but 
forces  himfelf  into  the  prefence  of  his  of- 
fended judge.     Oh,  how  terrible  are  con- 
viction and  guilt,  when  they  come  too  late 
for  repentance  ! 

It  is  impoffible  for  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  a  more  terrible  image  than  that 
of  a  foul  feparated  by  this  means  from  the 
body,  which,  to  avoid  the  laughter  of  fools, 
and  being  the  by-word  of  idiots,  has  now 
precipitated  itfelf  into  the  din  of  demons, 
and  the  bowlings  of  eternal  defpair. 

1 V .  To  thefe  I  muft  fubjoin  the 
courage  of  the  terribles :  the  long  fword, 
and  the  fwaggering  cock,  are  the  ordinary 
marks  of  a  faint  heart  in  difguife.  Such 
men,  while  they  think  to  impofe  terror 
upon  others,  do  but  render  themfelves 
contemptible ;  their  very  drefs  tells  us,  that 
they  are  furrounded  with  fears,  that  they 
live  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  all  the  world, 
and  that  they  are  never  free  from  appre- 
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henlions  of  danger.  We  have  great  reafonCnAP. 
from  fuch  a  behaviour,  to  imagine,  could  XXL 
we  look  into  the  hearts  of  thofe  heroes, v — ^c-' 
that  we  fhould  there  find  a  great  tendency  ^e^ton 
to  go  cafed  in  armour,  and  that  nothing  4« 
but  the  fear  of  a  ftronger  redicule  restrains 
them  from  fo  doing.  A  couragious  man 
fcorns  to  wear  any  thing,  that  may  give 
him  an  advantage  over  his  neighbour ;  his 
great  glory  is  neither  to  fear,  nor  to  be 
feared,  without  juft  provocation.  But  a- 
mongfb  many  phrafes,  which  have  crept 
into  converfation,  there  is  not  one  which 
mifleads  us  more,  than  that  of  a  fellow 
of  a  great  deal  of  fire.  This  metaphor  fire^ 
has  done  much  good  in  keeping  coxcombs 
in  awe  of  one  another ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  has  made  'em  troublefome  to  all 
the  world  befides :  There  is  in  the  very  air 
of  one  of  thefe  fellows,  fomething  fo  ex- 
preffive  of  what  he  would  be  at,  that  a 
man  would  laugh  out,  if  it  were  not  for 
felf-prefervation.  If  he  be  a  warrior,  you 
muft  know  all  that  happened  within  his 
fhallow  obfervations  of  the  nature  of  the  war  5 
to  all  which  he  adds  an  air  of  lazinefs,  and 
contempt  of  thofe  of  his  companions,  who 
were  eminent  for  delighting  in  the  exercife 
and  knowledge  of  their  duty,  during  the 
campaign.  Hence,  under  the  notion  of 
having  fire,  all  the  young  fellows  of  much 
animal  life,  and   little  underftanding,  that 
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Chap. repair  to  our  armies,    endeavour  to  ufurp 
XXI.  upon  the  converfation  of  the  rational    part 
L— -^7- Jof  mankind.     Befides,  thefe  men   of  fire, 
section  are    generally  enemies   to  all   the   waiters 
5'  ,    where  we  drink  -y  they  are  the  only  men  af- 
fronted at  the  company's  being  neglected, 
and  make  the  drawers  abroad,  the  valet  de 
chambre   and    footman,    at   home,   know, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  provoked  without 
danger   of  their   lives,  or  a   broken  head. 
This  kind  of  fire  ought   to  be  immediately 
quenched,  or    it   will  foon  confume  thofe 
noble  feeds  of  good  nature,  affability,  and 
moderation,  wThich  are  necefifarv  to  be  cul- 
tivated  in   youth,    if  ever    we    expect  an 
accomplifhed  man.     He  that  has  vivacity 
in  doing  all  the  offices  of  life,  with  readi- 
nefs  of  fpirit,  and  propriety  in  the  manner 
of  doing  them,  has   fire  enough ;  for  it  is 
the    diftinguifhing     character    of   a    man 
of  merit,    to    be  ever    active  in   laudable 
purfuits,  while  the  common  behaviour  of 
every  gay  coxcomb  of  fire,  is  to  be  confi- 
dently in  the  wrong,  and   dare  to  perfift  in 
it,  contrary  to  reafon  and  good  manners. 

V  *  Fear  is  a  very  powerful  paffion, 
fince  it  is  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft 
of  virtues  to  fubdue  it ;  and  it  being  im- 
planted in  us  for  our  prefervation,  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  as  long  as  we  have  any  thing, 
we   are  willing  to  preferve,  it  flicks  clofe 
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to  us:  yet  as  life,  and  all  its  enjoyments  Chap. 
would  be  fcarce  worth  the  keeping,  if  we  XXI. 
were  under  a  perpetual  dread  of  lofing 
them,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  religion  and 
philofophy,  to  free  us  from  all  unneceflary 
anxieties,  and  direct  our  fear  to  thofe  objects 
only,  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  A 
/hort  view  of  the  painfulnefs  of  this  paffion, 
and  of  the  violent  effects  it  produces,  will 
prefently  fhew  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give 
way  to  it  upon  flight  occafions :  for,  fome 
have  frightened  themfelves  into  madnefs, 
and  others  have  given  up  their  lives  to 
apprehenlipns  only.  Apprehenfions,  if  they 
proceed  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  guilt,  are 
the  fad  warnings  of  reafon,  and  may  excite 
our  pity,  but  admit  of  no  relief  -,  for,  when 
the  hand  of  the  almighty  is  vifibly  lifted 
againft  the  impious,  the  heart  of  mortal 
man  cannot  refift  it.  Wickednefs,  condem- 
ned by  her  own  witnefs,  is  very  timorous ; 
and  being  oppreffed  with  confeience,  always 
forecafteth  grievous  punifhrjient.  Fear  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  betraying  of  the  fuccours, 
which  reafon  offereth  in  our  defence. 

There  is  nothing  which  deferves  our  fear, 
but  that  beneficient  being,  who  is  our  friend, 
our  protector,  and  our  father.  If  this  one 
thought  only  were  ftrongly  fixed  in  our  mind, 
no  calamity  would  be  dreadful ;  it  could 
lay  no  load  upon  us,  when  we  are  fure  of  the 
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Chap,  approbation  of  him,  who  will  repay  the 
XXI.  difgrace  of  a  moment  with  eternal  glory. 
c— v-w  Pain  and  difeafes,  when  they  only  haften 
SeSiion  us  on  to  the  pleasures  that  will  never  fade, 
5-  will  loofe  their  fharpnefs ;  death,  when  we 
are  allured  that  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  life,  has  no  fling ;  and  the  man  who 
lives  fo,  as  not  to  fear  to  die,  is  inconfiftent 
with  himfelf,  if  he  delivers  himfelf  up  to 
any  incidental  anxiety  or  trouble :  for,  no 
human  fcheme  can  be  fo  accurately  projected, 
but  it  may  be  fpoiled  by  fome  little  circum- 
ftance  intervening ;  and  that  God,  who 
directs  the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleafure, 
and  underftands  the  thoughts  long  before, 
may  by  a  thoufand  accidents,  or  by  an 
immediate  change  in  the  inclination  of  men, 
difconcert  the  molt  fubtle  project,  and  turn 
it  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  fervants,  who 
ferve  him  without  fear,  in  holinefs  and 
righteoufnefs  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 
So  that  notwithftanding  the  evils  of  this 
life  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices,  rugged 
and  barren,  at  a  diftance ;  yet,  at  our  nearer 
approach,  we  find  little  fruitful  fpots,  and 
refrefhing  fprings,  mixed  with  the  harih- 
nefs  and  deformities  of  nature  in  its  corrupt 
ftate.  Hence  it  has  been  always  remarked, 
that  as  there  is  no  profperous  ftate  of  life 
without  its  calamities,  fo  there  is  no  adver- 
fity  without  its  bleflings :  envy  and  ambition 
purfue  the  great  and  powerful,  while  the 

poor 
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poor  and  needy  tafte  the  fweets  of  quietCHAp. 
and  contentment ;  and  a  pious  relignation  fills  XXI. 
us  with  fure  hopes  of  a  reward,  and  che-  {T^fmmm J 
rimeth  us  with  fecret  flowings  of  comfort,  »e™tm 
under  the   pains   of  body  5    the   infidelity      $• 
of  friends  •  or  the  mifconftru£tions  put  upon 
our  laudable  adtions,  when  for  fome  time 
we  have  been  accuftomed  to  thefe  preflures. 
So  that  if  in  our  diftrefs  we  look  forward 
to  God  for  help,  we  mail  never  be  in  danger 
of  falling  down  thofe  precipices,  which  our 
imagination  is  apt  to  create,  when  we  truft  to 
our  own  ftrength  or  judgments  only.  As  the 
thing  feared  may  not  reach  us,  fo  we  may 
not  reach  what  we  fear :  our  lives  may  not 
extend  to  that  dreadful  point,  which  we 
have  in  fight ;  though  he,  who  knows  all 
our  failings,  and  will  not   fuffer  us  to  be 
tempted    beyond    our   ftrength,     is    often 
pleafed,  in  his  tender  feverity,  to  feparate 
the    foul    from    its    body,    and    miferies 
at  once. 

Bat  how  amiable  foever  it  is  to  forgive 
injuries ;  it  is  a  mark  of  cowardice  pafiive- 
ly  to  forbear  refenting  an  affront ;  becaufe 
the  refenting  of  it  would  lead  a  man  into 
danger :  and  it  is  no  lefs  a  fign  of  cowar- 
dice to  affront  a  creature,  that  hath  not 
power  to  avenge  itfelf  of  the  wrong  we  do 
it.  The  courageous  mind,  however  enraged 
againft  an  enemy,  feels  its  refentments  fink 

and 
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Chap. and  vanifh  away,    when  the  objedt  of  its 
XXI.  wrath  falls  into  its  power  and  lies  at  its  mer- 
<— v; — *>cy.     Therefore,  it  is  a  received  maxim,  that 
Section  a  man,    that  can  fo  far  defcend  from  his 
6.      dignity,  as  to  ftrike  a  lady,  can  never  re- 
-cover his   reputation  with  either  fex;    be- 
caufe  fhe  is  always  in  his  power,   and  no 
provocation  is  thought  ftrong  enough  to  juf- 
tify  fuch  treatment  from  the  powerful  to- 
wards the  weakeft  fex.     An  infult  upon  a 
woman  is  as  infamous  in  a  man,  as  a  tame 
behaviour  when  the  lye  or  a  buffet  is  given. 

\  ]Lm  To  conclude,  the  great  point  of  ho- 
nour in  men  is  courage,  and  in  women  cha- 
ftity  :  yet  though  a  flip  in  a  woman's  honour 
is  irrecoverable,  if  a  man  lofes  his  honour  in 
one  re-encounter,  it  is  not  impoflible  for 
him  to  regain  it  in  another.  No  reafon  I 
think  can  be  affigned  for  fixing  the  point  of 
honour  to  thefe  two  qualities,  unlefs  it  be 
that  each  fex  fets  the  greateft  value  on  the 
qualification,  which  renders  them  the  mod 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  each  other.  So  that 
as  nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the 
female  fex  than  courage ;  and  whether  it  be 
that  they  are  pleafed  to  fee  one,  who  is  a 
terror  to  others  fall  like  a  Have  at  their  feet ; 
or  that  this  quality  fupplies  their  own  prin- 
cipal defed:,  in  guarding  them  from  infults, 
and  avenging  their  quarrels ;  or  that  cou- 
rage is  a  natural  indication  of  a  ftrong  and 

fprightly 
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fprightly  confutation :  fo  nothing  makes  a  Chap. 
woman  more  efteemed  by  the  oppofite  fex  XXI. 
than  chaflity ;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  Sr— f — a 
prize  thofe  moft,  who  are  hardeft  to  come  SWMn 
at ;  or  that  nothing  befides  chaflity,  with      6. 
its  collateral  attendants,  truth,  fidelity,  and** — *~~~* 
conflancy,  gives  the  man  a  property  in  the 
perfon  he  loves ;  and  confequently  endears 
her   to   him  above  any   other  accomplifh- 
ments. 


CHAP. 
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Section 


i. 


"yOthing  Is  more  common  than  to 
talk  of  love  ;  yet  the  paflion  of  love 
is  no  more  to  be  underftood  by 
fome  tempers,  than  a  problem  in  a  fcience 
by  an  ignorant  man :  but  he  that  knows 
what  affection  is,  will  have,  ten-thoufand 
thoughts  flowing  upon  him,  which  the 
tongue  is  not  able  to  utter.     I  know  no 

time 
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time  of  our  life,  under  what  character  fo-CHAP. 
ever,  in  which  men  can  wholly  diveft  them-  XXII. 
felves  of  an  ambition  to  be  in  the  favour  of — v-^ 
women  :  Though  there  are  ten-thoufand^^^ 
afflictions  and  difafters  attend  the  paffion  it-  *• 
felf,  and  an  idle  word  imprudently  repeated' 
by  a  fair  woman,  and  vaft  expences  to  fup- 
port  her  folly  and  vanity,  every  day  reduce 
men  to  poverty  and  death.  Daily  expert 
ence  Ihews  us,  that  the  moft  rude  ruftick 
grows  humane  as  foon  as  he  is  infpired  by 
this  paffion  5  it  gives  a  new  grace  to  his  man- 
ners, a  new  dignity  to  his  mind,  a  new  vi- 
fage  to  his  perfon.  And  whether  we  are 
inclined  to  liberal  arts,  to  arms,  or  to  addrefs 
in  our  exercife,  our  improvement  is  haftened 
by  a  particular  objedt,  whom  we  would 
pleafe  by  any  one  of  thofe  means.  Gentle- 
nefs,  chearfulnefs,  fortitude,  liberality,  mag- 
nificence, and  all  the  virtues  which  adorn 
men,  and  infpire  heroes,  are  more  confpi- 
cuous  in  lovers  than  in  others.  For,  that 
which  we  call  gallantry  to  women,  feems 
to  be  the  heroick  virtue  of  private  perfons  -, 
and  there  never  breathed  one  man,  who 
did  not,  in  that  part  of  his  days  wherein  he 
was  recommending  himfelf  to  his  miftrefs, 
do  fomething  beyond  his  ordinary  capacity. 
This  paffion  not  only  has  a  very  great  effeft 
even  upon  the  moft  flow  and  common  men  ; 
but  upon  fuch  as  it  finds  qualified  with  vir- 
tue and  merit :  alfo  it  ffiines  out  in  propor- 
tionable 
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Chap,  tionable  degrees  of  excellence,  and  gives 
XXII.  new  g^ce  to  the  moil:  eminent  accomplish- 
<• — v~— >ments:  and  he,  who  of  himfelf  has  either 
Seffion  wit5  wifdom  or  valour,  exerts  each  of  thefe 
!•  noble  endowments  when  he  becomes  a  lo- 
ver, with  a  certain  beauty  of  action  above 
what  was  ever  obferved  in  him  before  that 
time  of  life.  And  all  who  are  without  any 
one  of  thefe  qualities,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  rabble  of  mankind  without  thought 
and  without  affedtion.  And  as  there  is  a 
kind  of  fympathy  in  fouls  that  fits  them  for 
each  other ;  we  may  be  afTured,  when  we 
fee  two  perfons  engaged  in  the  warmth  of  a 
mutual  affeftion,  that  there  are  certain  qua- 
lities in  both  their  minds  which  bear  a  re- 
femblance  between  themfelves :  and  a  gene- 
rous and  conftant  paffion  in  an  agreeable 
lover,  where  there  is  not  too  great  a  difpari- 
ty  in  other  circumftances,  is  the  greateft 
bleffing  that  can  befal  the  perfon  beloved ; 
and  if  over  looked  in  one,  may  perhaps  ne- 
ver be  found  in  another.  Among  the  great 
misfortunes  and  calamities  incident  to  human 
life,  there  are  none  that  touch  fo  fenfibly 
as  thofe  which  befall  perfons,  who  eminent- 
ly love,  and  meet  with  fatal  interruptions  of 
their  happinefs  when  they  expect  it  leaft. 
Children  love  their  parents,  and  parents  love 
their  children,  by  inftincl:  -,  but  the  affedion 
between  lovers  and  friends  is  founded  on 
reafon  and  choice,  which  has  always  made 

me 
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me  think,  the  forrows  of  the  latter   much  Chap. 
more  to  be  pitied  than  thofe  of  the  other :  XXII. 
the  mind  of  man  is  foftened  and  the  heart1— x^-1 
made  better  by  the  contemplation   of  dif-^^^ 
trefles  of  this   fort.     This   extinguishes  the      *• 
feeds  of  envy  and  ill-will  towards  mankind, 
corrects  the  pride  of  profperity,  and   beats 
down  all  that  fiercenefs  and  infolence,  which 
are  apt  to  get  into  the  minds  of  the  daring, 
fortunate,  and  prefumptious. 

It  is,  of  all  others,  the  greateft  affliction  to 
love,  and  not  to  be  loved  again.  I  have  known 
a  young  gentleman  in  this  condition  -y  and 
this  paffion  had  fo  extremely  mauled  him, 
that  by  a  long  ab.fence  of  thought,  he  is 
never  chearful,  his  features  are  fet,  and  unin- 
formed, and  his  whole  vifage  is  deadened, 
but  when  raifed  by  wine  ;  at  which  time 
he  is  fure  to  go  to  the  coffee-houfe,  and 
throw  away  a  great  deal  of  wit  on  fellows, 
who  have  no  fenfe,  farther  than  juft  to  ob- 
serve, that  our  poor  lover  has  moil  under- 
ftanding  when  he  is  drunk,  and  is  leaft  in 
.  his  fenfes  when  he  is  fober.  Hence  it  is,  that 
naturalifts  and  painters,  in  all  their  defcrip- 
tions,  allegories,  and  pictures,  have  repre- 
fented  love  as  a  foft  torment,  a  bitter  fweet, 
a  pleafing  pain,  or  an  agreeable  diftrefs. 
There  is  no  other  paffion,  which  does  pro- 
duce fuch  contrary  effects  in  fo  great  a  de- 
gree :    but  this   may  be  faid  for  love,  that 

if 
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Chap,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  ftrike  it  out  of  the 
XXII.  foul,  life  would  be  infipid,  and  our  being  but 
U^">TJ  half  enlivened  :  nature  would  fink  into  dead- 
heciion  nefsancl  lethargy ,  if  not  quickened  with  fome 
active  principle  ,  and  as  for  all  others,  whe- 
ther ambition,  envy,  or  avarice,  which  are 
apt  to  poffefs  the  mind  in  the  abfence  of 
this  paffion,  it  mull:  be  allowed,  that  they 
have  greater  pains,  without  the  compenfa- 
tion  of  fuch  exquifite  pleafures  as  thofe  we 
find  in  love,  where  it  is  honourable  and 
generous.  A  paffion,  therefore,  which  has 
in  it  a  capacity  of  making  life  happy,  fhould 
be  cultivated  to  the  very  utmoft  advantage  ; 
and  reafon,  prudence,  and  good  nature, 
rightly  applied,  can  thoroughly  accomplish 
this  great  end,  provided  they  have  always 
a  real  and  conftant  love  for  their  object.  I 
fay  a  real  love,  becaufe, 

XX«  Under  that  revered  name  of  love, 
a  brutal  defire,  called  luft,  is  frequently 
concealed  and  admitted  ;  though  they  dif- 
fer as  much  as  a  matron  from  a  proftitute, 
Love  is  a  child  that  complains  and  bewails 
its  inability  to  help  itfelf,  and  weeps  for 
affiftance,  without  an  immediate  reflexion 
or  knowledge  of  the  food  it  wants :  Luft,  is 
a  watchful  thief,  which  feizes  its  prey,  and 
lays  fnares  for  its  ow£  relief ;  and  its  prin- 
cipal objedt  being  innocence,  it  never  robs, 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  murders.  There- 
fore, 
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fore,  the  figures  which  the  ancient  mytho-CHAP. 
logifts  and  poets  put  upon  love  and  luft  in  XXII. 
their  writings,  are  very  inftru&ive  :  they^-— v~— * 
reprefent  love  as  a  beauteous  blind  child,  Section 
adorned  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow,  which  2* 
he  plays  with,  and  fhoots  around  him/ 
without  defign  or  direction  ;  to  intimate  to 
us,  that  the  perfon  beloved  has  no  intenti- 
on to  give  us  the  anxieties  we  meet  with, 
but  that  the  beauties  of  a  worthy  object, 
are  like  the  charms  of  a  lovely  infant  : 
they  cannot  but  attrad;  our  concern  and 
fondnefs,  though  the  child  fo  regarded,  is 
as  infenfible  of  the  value  we  put  upon  it, 
as  it  is  that  it  deferves  our  good  will.  But 
the  fages  figured  luft  in  the  form  of  a  fatyr  ; 
of  fhape,  part  human,  part  beftial ;  to  fig- 
nify  that  the  followers  of  it  proftitute  the 
reafon  of  a  man,  to  purfue  the  appetites  of 
brutes.  And  they  reprefent  him  haunting 
the  paths  and  coverts  of  the  wood-nymphs 
and  fhepherdefles  ;  lurking  on  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  and  watching  the  purling  ftreams, 
(as  the  reforts  of  retired  virgins)  to  Ihew, 
that  lawlefs  defire  tends  chiefly  to  prey  up- 
on innocence,  and  has  fomething  fo  unna- 
tural in  it,  that  it  hates  its  own  make,  and 
fhuns  the  objedl  it  loved,  as  foon  as  it  has 
debafed  it  to  its  own  likenefs.  Hence,  from 
this  idea  of  a  cupid  and  a  fatyr,  we  may 
fettle  our  notions  of  thefe  different  defires, 
and    accordingly  r^nk   thofe   that    follow 
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Chap.  them.  She  then  is  moil  lovely,  whofe  un- 
XXII.  affefted  freedom,  and  confcious  innocence, 
& — sr^-*  give  her  the  attendance  of  the  graces  in  all 
beciion  j^r  aftions  :  and  as  the  motive  of  a  man's 
2*  life  is  feen  in  all  his  actions,  fo  they  who 
have  the  beauteous  boy  for  their  infpirer, 
have  a  fimplicity  of  behaviour,  and  a  cer- 
tain evennefs  of  defire,  which  burns  like  the 
lamp  of  life  in  their  bofoms  ;  while  they, 
who  are  infligated  by  the  fatyr,  are  ever 
tortured  by  jealoufies  of  the  object  of  their 
wifhes  5  often  defire  what  they  fcorn  ;  and 
as  often  confcioufly  and  knowingly  em- 
brace where  they  are  mutually  indifferent 
and  cold  in  their  affections.  If  a  man 
would  examine  his  heart,  in  this  cafe,  he 
will  find,  that  the  awful  diftance  which  he 
bears  towards  his  love,  in  all  his  thoughts 
of  her,  and  that  chearful  familiarity  with 
which  he  approaches  her,  are  certain  in- 
stances of  her  being  the  trueft  objed  of  his 
affedtion.  And  though  hermein  carries  much 
more  invitation  than  command,  to  behold 
her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loofe  beha- 
viour 1  and  to  love  her,  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion :  (for,  it  being  the  nature  of  all  love  to 
create'an  imitation  of  the  beloved  perfon  in 
the  lover,  a  regard  for  a  virtuous  woman, 
naturally  produces  a  decency  of  manners, 
and  a  good  conduit  of  life  in  thofe  that 
admire  her, 

III.  A 
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11.     A  Woman's  ftrongeft  paffion,  is  Chap. 
for  her  own  beauty,  which  fhe  values  as  her  XXII. 
favourite  diftinction  :  from  hence  it  is,  that^ — C^ 
all  arts,  which  pretend  to  improve  or  pre-   ^**0,? 
ferve  it,  meet  with  fo  general  a  reception      3 
among  the  fex  5    and  it  has  been  tartly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  laft  fighs  of  a  handfome 
woman,  are  not  fo  much   for  the  lofs  of 
her  life,  as  of  her  beauty.     Which  difpofi- 
tion  fprings  from  a  laudable  motive,    the 
delire   of  pleafing,    and  proceeds  upon  an 
opinion,  not  altogether  groundlefs,  that  art 
can  help  nature.     But  the  true  fecret  and 
art  of  improving  beauty,  is  for  a  woman  ne- 
ver to  think  that  fhe  can  be  handfome  by 
the  force  of  features  alone,  any  more  than 
{he  can  be  witty  only  by  the  help  of  fpeech. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for 
lovers  to  complain,  refent,  languifh,  defpair, 
and  die  in  dumb  fliow  ;  every  paffion  gives 
a  particular   caft  to  the  countenance,    and 
is  apt  to  difcover  itfelf  in  feme  of  our  fea- 
tures.    But  beauty  is  an  over-weaning  felf- 
fufficient  thing,  carelefs  of  providing  itfelf 
any  more  fubftantial   ornaments  5    -nay,  fo 
little  does  it  confult  its  own  interefts,  that 
it  too  often  defeats  itfelf,  by  betraying  that 
innocence,    which  renders  it  defirable  and 
lovely.     Our  prefumptuous  handfome  peo- 
ple, ufually,    are   fo  phantaftically   pleafed 
with  themfelves,  that  if  they  do  not  kill  at 
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Chap,  firft  light,  as  the  phrafe  is,  a  fecond  inter- 
XXII.  view  difarms  them  of  all  their  power  and 
*-— v--— >  hopes.  Thus  beauty  has  been  the  delight 
deato?2and  torment  of  the  world,  ever  lince  the 
3»  creation.  There  has  fcarce  been  a  philofo- 
pher,  that  has  not  felt  its  influence  fo  fenfi- 
bly  ;  and  almoft  every  one  of  them  have  left 
us  fome  faying  or  other,  which  intimated, 
that  they  too  well  knew  the  power  there- 
of. A  graceful  perfon,  fays  one  of  thofe 
fages,  is  a  more  powerfal  recommendation, 
than  the  beft  letter  that  can  be  writ  in  our 
favour :  We  fhould,  fays  another,  conlider 
it  as  a  meer  gift  of  nature,  and  not  any 
perfeftion  of  our  own  :  Another  calls  it  a 
fhort-lived  tyranny :  And,  again,  becaufe 
it  impofes  upon  us  without  the  help  of 
language,  a  fourth  calls  it  a  filent  fraud. 
No  perfon  can  deny,  that  there  is  fomething 
irreliftible  in  a  beauteous  form  ;  the  moll 
fevere  will  not  pretend,  that  they  do  not 
feel  an  immediate  prepofieffion  in  favour  of 
the  handfome  face :  they  always  have  the 
privilege  of  being  firft  heard,  and  of  being 
regarded,  before  others  in  ordinary  matters  : 
neverthelefs,  at  the  fame  time,  the  hand- 
fome Ihould  conlider,  that  it  is  a  poffeffion, 
as  it  were,  foreign  to  them  ;  no  one  can 
give  it  himfelf,  or  preferve  it  when  they 
have  it  in  its  prime.  Is  it  not  then  a  great 
misfortune,  that  people  can  bear  any  qua- 
lity in  the  world  better  than  beauty  ?  the 

beau- 
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beauties,    whether   male   or  female,    they  Chap. 
are,  of  all  others,    generally  the  moil  un-  XXII. 
tradable   people.     We    are    fo  exceflively^ — v— ** 
perplexed  with   the  particularities  in  their  SeStion 
behaviour,  that,  to  be  at  eafe,  one  would 
be  apt  to  wifh  there  were  no  fuch  creatures' 
in  the  world.     Thefe  remarkable  beauties 
exped:  fo  great  allowances,  and  give  fo  lit- 
tle to   others,  that  they,  who  have  to  do 
with  them,  find,  in  the  main,  a  man  with 
a  better  perfon  than  ordinary,    and  a  beau- 
tiful woman  might  be  very  happily  changed 
for  fuch  to  whom  nature  has  been  lefs  li- 
berally kind  :    for  the  handfome  fellow  is 
ufually  fo  much  a  gentleman,  and  the  fine 
woman  has  fomething   fo  becoming,  that 
there  is  no  enduring  either  of  them  in  con- 
verfation.     But  I  muft  tell  them,    that  dif- 
fidence and  prefumption,  upon  account  of 
our  perfons,    are  equally  faults  ;    and  both 
arife  from  the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather 
endeavouring  to  know  ourfelves,    and  for 
what  we  ought  to  be  valued  or  neglected 
by  the  reft  of  the  world.     If  we  take  the 
whole  fex  together,  we  fhall  find  thofe  who 
have  the  ftrongeft  poffefiion  of  men's  hearts, 
are  not  always  eminent  for  their  beauty : 
we  fee  it  often  happen,  that  thofe  who  en- 
gage   men    to  the   greateft  violence,    are 
fuch  as  thofe,  who  are  ftrangers  to  them, 
\vould  take  to  be  remarkably  defective  for 
that  purpofe. 

S  4  IV.  The 
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Chap.  IV  •  The  beauties  among  women  are, 
XXII.  generally  fpeaking,  the  moft  impertinent 
and  difagreeable.  Their  apparent  defire  of 
admiration,  is  a  reflection  upon  their  own  me- 
rit, and  precife  behaviour  in  their  general 
conduct,  are  almoft  infeparable  accidents  in 
beauties  of  this  fort  $  they  will  grant  nothing 
but  to  more  importunity  and  follicitation 
than  their  favours  deferve.  And  admiration 
of  a  beauty,  merely  as  fuch,  is  inconfiftent 
with  a  tolerable  reflection  upon  ourfelves. 
They  are  for  ever  affected  with  fuch  a  parti- 
cularity, that  we  are  incumbred  with  their 
charms  in  all  their  words  and  actions :  they 
pray  at  publick  devotions  as  they  are  beau- 
ties :  they  converfe  on  ordinary  occafions  as 
they  are  beauties :  and  if  we  do  but  afk 
them  what  it  is  a  clock,  they  are  at  a 
ftand  whether  fo  great  beauties  fhould  an- 
fwer  us  or  no  ;  becaufe  they  imagine  that 
affectation  imbelifheth  their  greateft  charms. 
It  is  to  affectation  that  their  arms  can  lodge 
fo  quietly  juft  over  their  hips,  and  the  fan 
can  play  without  any  force  or  motion,  but 
juft  of  the  wrift :  and  it  is  affectation  that 
makes  them  penfive  at  a  tragedy,  fcornful 
at  a  comedy,  and  lowly  at  a  fermon.  And 
in  their  defence,  men,  fay  they,  who  cannot 
raife  their  fortunes,  and  are  uneafy  under 
the  incapacity  of  fhining  in  courts,  rail  at 
ambition  j  fo  do  awkward  and  iniipid  wo- 
men. 
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men,  who   cannot    warm   the    hearts  and  Chap. 
charm  the  eyes  of  men,  rail  at  affe&ation :  XXII. 
yet  I  mull:  diffent,  for  as  pride  deftroys  all' — sr-— ' 
fymmetry  and  grace,  fo  affedtation  is  a  mox^e^10n 
terrible  enemy  to  fine  faces  than  the  fmall      4- 
pox.    Befides  beauty  lofes  its  force,  if  not' 
accompanied  with  modefly  ;  and  flie  that 
has  an  humble  opinion  of  herfelf,  will  have 
every  body's  applaufe,  becaufe  fhe  does  not 
expert  it  j  while  the  vain  creature  lofes  ap- 
probation through  too  great  a  fenfe  of  de- 
serving it  by  her  own  affedtation. 

The  contemplation  of  beauty  heightened  by 
virtue,  and  commanding  our  efteem  and  love, 
while  it  draws  our  obfervation,  is  much  no- 
bler :  and  the  charms  of  a  coquet  are  faint 
and  fprightlefs  when  compared  with  the  real 
lovelinels  of  innocence.  Piety,  good  hu- 
mour, and  truth  are  virtues,  which  add  a  new 
foftnefs  to  the  fair  fex,  and  even  beautify 
their  beauty.  This  is  the  beauty  of  thofe 
chearful  good  humoured  creatures,  into 
whofe  heads  as  it  never  entered  that  they 
could  make  any  man  unhappy,  fo  they  only 
are  the  perfons  formed  for  making  men  happy 
in  this  life.  Their  unftudied  graces  of  beha- 
viour, and  the  pleafing  accents  of  their 
tongue,  infenfibly  draw  us  on  to  wifh  for  a 
nearer  enjoyment  of  them  -y  and  even  their 
fmiles  carry  in  them  a  filent  reproof  to  the 
impulfes  of  luft.     Thus,  though  the  attrac- 

tives 
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CHAP.tives  of  their  beauty,  play  almoft  irrefifta- 
XXII.  bly  upon  us  and  create  defire,  we  imme- 
*- — ^r—Jdiately  ftand  corrected  not  by  the  feverity 
SeSiion  but  by  the  decency  of  their  virtuous  carriage. 
4»      That  fweetnefs  and  good  humour  which  is 
fo  vifible  in  their  faces  naturally  diffufes  it- 
felf  into  every  word  and  adtion  :  their  per- 
fons,  as  they  are  thus  ftudioufly  embellifhed 
by  nature,  thus  adorned  with  unpremedi- 
tated graces,  are  fit  lodgings  for  minds  fo 
fair  and  lovely;  there  rational  piety,   mo- 
deft  hope,  and  chearful  refignation  dwell  in 
perfection.     Therefore  to  confider  women 
merely  as  objects  of  fight  is  a  low  and  de- 
grading idea  of  that  fex,  which  was  created 
to  refine  the  joys,  and  foften  the  cares  of 
humanity,  by  the  moft  agreeable  participa- 
tion.    By  this  we  ftiould  abridge  them  of 
their    natural   extent   of  power,    and   put 
them    only   upon    a  level   with  their   pic- 
tures.   When  wifdom  and  beauty   meet  in 
one    perfon,   we   have   the   moft    pleafing 
profpedl    of  human     nature.      Beauty     is 
the  peculiar  portion  of  that  fex,  which  is 
therefore  called  fair ;  but  the  happy  concur- 
rence of  both  thefe  excellencies  in  the  fame 
perfon,  is  a  character  too  celeftial  to  be  fre- 
quently found  ;  though  the  true  art  of  af- 
fifting  beauty    confifts  in  embellishing  the 
whole  perfon  by  the  proper  ornaments  of 
virtuous    and    commendable    qualifications. 
And  by  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  thofe  who 

are 
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are  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  become  a- Chap. 
nimated,  and  are  in  a  capacity  of  exerting  XXII, 
their  charms:  and  thofe,  who  feem  to  have v-->r— j 
been  negledted  by  her,  like  models  wrought  »e&ion 
in  hafte,  are  capable  in  a  great  meafure,  of     5« 
finiflhing    what   (he    has    left    unpolifhed. 
Good-nature  will  always  fupply  the  abfence 
of  beauty ;  but  beauty  cannot  long  fupply  the 
abfence  of  good-nature. 

V  *  Where  the  lover  is  a  very  honeft, 
plain  man,  and  what  charmed  him  was  a 
perfon  that  he  thought  would  go  along 
with  him  in  the  cares  and  joys  of  life,  not 
taken  up  with  herfelf,  but  fincerely  atten- 
tive with  a  ready  and  chearful  mind  to  ac- 
company him  in  them  both  -y  if  he  is  de- 
ceived in  his  choice,  he  feldom  fails  of  being 
ruined  :  for  when  a  deceitful  beauty,  fup- 
pofes  that  a  man's  heart  is  feized  with  her 
enchantments,  and  that  few  of  us  can  refift 
their  infinuations,  though  never  fo  much 
againft  our  intereft  and  opinion ;  {he  com- 
monly deftroys  the  good  eftefts  a  man's  fol- 
lowing his  own  way  and  inclination  might 
have  upon  his  honour  and  fortune,  by  inter- 
pofing  her  power  over  him  in  matters 
wherein  they  cannot  influence  him,  but  to 
his  difparagement  and  lofs.  Therefore  I  do 
not  know  a  tafk  fo  difficult  in  human  life, 
as  to  be  proof  againft  the  importunities  of  a 
woman  a  man  loves.  Her  tears,  her  fal- 
len 
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Ch  AP.len  looks,  or  at  beft  her  conftrained  familiari- 
XXII.  ties,  in  one  whom  we  ufually  meet  with  tranf- 
<l. — v^-'port  and  alacrity,  melt  us  down  and  over  rule 
Se&ioriQytf  reafpn.  "  It  was  the  unquiet  vanity  of  the 
5*  woman,  fays  a  certain  author,  that  furnifhed 
u"~v~"  'fatan  with  proper  means  to  work  his  mifchief 
Gen  iii  i.on  ^e  human  race  ;  fo  as  by  Adam's  hearken- 
ing to  the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the 
exprefs  commandment  of  the  living  God, 
mankind  by  that  her  incantation  became  the 
fubjedt  of  labour,  forrow,  and  death.  Woman 
was  given  to  man  for  a  comforter  and  com- 
panion, but  not  for  a  counfellor.  She  was 
tempted  by  the  moft  ugly  and  unworthy  of 
all  beafts ;  the  motive  of  her  difobedience 
was  a  defire  to  know  what  was  moft  unfit- 
ting her  knowledge;  and  the  man  was 
moved  to  yield  to  her  perfuafions,  even  for 
the  fame  caufe,  which  hath  moved  all  men 
fince  to  the  like  confent,  namely,  an  un- 
willingnefs  to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  fad, 
left  fhe  ihould  pine,  and  be  overcome  with 
forrow.  Thus  Adam,  who  fell  from  a  ftate 
of  perfection,  and  Solomon  a  man  endued 
with  the  greateft  wifdom,  difobeyed  their 
creator  by  the  perfuafion  and  for  the  love 
they  bare  to  a  woman.  Therefore  it  is  not 
£o  wonderful  as  lamentable,  that  other  men 
in  fucceeding  ages,  have  been  allured  to  fo 
many  inconvenient  and  wicked  practices  by 
the  perfuafions  of  their  wives,  or  other  be- 
loved darlings,  who  cover  and  fhadow  many 

mali- 
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malicious  purpofes  with  a  counterfeit  paffionCHAP. 

of  diffimulate  forrow    and   unquietnefs  of  XXII. 

mind."  ' — v~-> 

Semm 

It  is  always  known,  that  women  are 
ever  too  hard  for  us  upon  a  treaty  ;  and  we' 
muft  conlider  how  fenfelefs  a  thing  it  is 
to  argue  with  one,  whofe  looks  and  geftures 
are  more  prevalent  with  us  than  our  rea- 
fons  and  arguments  can  be  with  her  that 
has  no  other  views  than  to  gratify  her  own 
ambition  :  therefore,  as  a  man  is  thus  liable 
to  be  vanquifhed  by  the  charms  of  her  he 
loves,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  determine  what 
is  proper  to  be  done ;  but  to  avoid  all 
expoftulation  with  her  before  he  executes 
what  he  has  refolved  upon,  after  mature 
deliberation.  Every  man  has  enough  to  do 
to  conquer  his  own  unreafonable  wilhes  an4 
defires ;  but  he  does  that  in  vain,  if  he 
muft  gratify  thofe  of  another :  and  it  is  a 
moft  miferable  flavery  to  fubmit  to  what 
we  difapprove,  and  give  up  a  truth  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  that  we  had  not  fortitude 
to  fupport  it  to  the  end.  If  the  woman's  re- 
queft  be  prejudicial  to  a  man's  circumftances, 
and  he  take  ever  fo  much  pride  in  his  wife 
and  family,  let  his  pride  be  in  his  wife 
and  family,  let  him  give  them  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  he 
were  proud  of  them  ;  but  let  it  be  his  own 
innocent  pride,  which  are  indulged  by  him, 

und 
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Chap. and  not  their  exorbitant  defires.  But  in 
XXII.  fuch  cafe,  all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are 
*—v~^->  often  ufed  to  foften  a  man's  heart,  and  raife 
kettionfcs  paflion  above  his  underftanding  ;  there- 
5-  fore  in  all  conceffions  of  this  kind,  a  man 
fhould  confider  whether  the  prefent  he 
makes  flows  from  his  own  love,  or  from  the 
importunity  of  his  beloved:  if  from  the 
latter,  he  is  her  flave ;  if  from  the  former, 
he  is  her  friend  and  companion.  I  will  grant, 
that  it  is  the  moft  difficult  mattery  over 
ourfelves  we  can  poffibly  attain,  to  refill 
the  grief  of  her  who  charms  us ;  but  if 
we  would  be  accounted  honeft  and  juft, 
and  retain  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
let  the  heart  ach,  be  the  anguifh  never  fo 
quick  and  painful,  it  is  what  mud:  be 
fuffered  and  pafled  through ;  for,  if  ambi- 
tion be  once  indulged,  we  are  no  longer 
her  guardian  and  protector,  as  we  were 
defigned  by  nature  j  but,  in  compliance  to 
her  weakneffes,  we  have  difabled  ourfelves 
from  avoiding  the  misfortunes,  into  which 
they  will  lead  us  both ;  and  we  are  to  fee 
the  hour  in  which  we  are  to  be  reproached 
by  herfelf,  for  that  very  compliance  to  her. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the 
old  argument,  You  do  not  love  me,  if  you 
deny  me  this;  which  firft  was  ufed  to 
obtain  a  trifle,  by  habitual  fuccefs  will 
oblige  the  unhappy  man,  who  gives  way 
to   it,    to   refign   the    caufe   even   of  his 

country 
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country  and  of  his  honour,  upon  the  like  Chap. 
trifling  occafion.  XXII. 

V  JL#  Next  to  this  weaknefs  in  men,"^m 
I  muft  obferve  that  it  is  a  very  melancholy  & 
thing  that  in  the  circumfUnce  of  love  (which' 
is  the  moft  important  of  all  others  in 
female  life)  women,  who  are  always  weak, 
are  ftill  the  weakeft  part  of  human  nature  : 
for  though  the  true  way  of  valuing  a  man, 
is  to  confider  his  reputation  among  the 
men ;  yet,  for  want  of  this  neceflary  rule 
towards  women's  condudt,  when  it  is  too 
late,  they  often  find  themfelves  married  to  the 
out-caft  of  mankind.  Did  women,  in  the 
cafe  of  courtfhip,  $£t  with  prudence,  a 
lover  fhould  have  a  certificate  from  the  lafl 
v/oman  he  ferved,  how  he  was  turned  away, 
before  they  received  him  into  their  fer- 
vice.  But  at  prefent,  any  vagabond  is 
welcome,  provided  he  promifes  to  enter 
into  their  retinue.  Is  it  not  Wonderful, 
that  women  will  not  take  a  footman, 
without  credentials  from  his  lafl:  mafter ; 
and  in  the  greateft  concern  of  life,  they 
make  no  fcruple  of  falling  into  a  treaty 
with  the  moft  notorious  offender  in  his 
behaviour,  againft  others  of  their  fex.  But 
what  is  more  furprizing,  it  is  generally 
from  being  difagreeable  among  men,  that 
fellows  endeavour  to  make  themfelves 
pleafing  to  women  :  Though  a  woman  is  to 

the 
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Chap. the    laft    degree  reproachable    for    being 

XXII.  deceived,    and   a  man   fuffers    no  lofs    of 

i— v— — /  credit  for  being  a  deceiver  of  a  woman. 
Seffion 

6.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men  have  fo  much 

encouragement  among  the   fair   fex ;  even 
though   they   never  intend   to  offer    their 
fervice   as  a   fuitor :  fuch  are  then  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  a   woman's  man, 
whofe   little  aecomplifhments  of    coming 
into  a  room  with  a  good  air,  and  telling, 
while    they    are   with    them,    what   they 
cannot    hear    among    themfelves,    ufually 
make  up  his  whole  merit.     And   as  the 
fowlers   in  catching  birds,  have  a  method 
of  imitating   their   voices   to   bring  them 
to  the    fnares ;    fo    thefe    women's    men 
have     always    a    fimilitude    of  the    crea- 
ture    they     hope     to     betray,      in     their 
own  converfation :  confequcntly,   the   wo- 
man's man    is    a    perfon   in  his  air    and 
behaviour,  quite  different  from  the  reft  of 
our  fpecies :  his    garb   is   more  loofe   and 
negligent,  his  manner  more  foft   and   in- 
dolent; that  is  to  fay,  there  is  an  apparent 
endeavour  to  appear  unconcerned  and  care- 
lefs  in  both  thefe  cafes.    A  woman's  man  is 
very  knowing  in  all  that  paffes  from  one 
family  to  another,  has  little  pretty  officiouf- 
neffes,  is   not  at  a  lofs  what  is  good  for  a 
cold  •  and  it  is  not  amifs  if  any  fudden  indif- 
pofition  happens  for  him  to  have  a  bottle  of 

fpiritSj 
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fpirits  in  his  pocket  to  bring  the  lady  to  Chap. 
her  fenfes.  He  has  always  fome  Angularity  XXII. 
in  his  behaviour,  fome  whim  in  his  way' — "v-7*- ' 
of  life ;  and  what  would  have  made  him  Section 
ridiculous  among  the  men,  has  recom-  ^# 
mended  him  to  the  women.  As  to  his 
parts,  he  muft  not  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  or 
a  fool;  his  bulinefs  is  to  entertain;  and  for 
this  purpofe  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  fa- 
culty of  arguing,  than  a  found  judgment. 

The  pleafanteft  of  all  the  womens  equi- 
page, are  their  regular  vilitants :  thefe  are 
volunteers  in  their  fervice,  without  any  hopes 
of  pay  or  preferment.  Such  fellows  are  ac- 
complished with  the  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  occurrences  about  court  and  town  ; 
have  that  fort  of  good  breeding  which  is 
exclufive  of  all  morality  ;  and  confifts  only 
in  being  publickly  decent,  and  privately 
diffolute;  and  expreffes  itfelf  wholly  in 
that  motion  which  we  call  ftrutting :  and 
his  marks  are  an  elevated  cheft,  a  pinched 
hat,  a  meafurable  ftep,  and  a  fly  furveying 
eye.  So  that  when  we  fee  a  fellow  loud 
and  talkative,  full  of  infipid  life  and  laugh- 
ter, we  may  venture  to  pronounce  him  a 
female  favourite.  Noife  and  flutter  are  fuch 
accomplishments  as  they  cannot  withftand ; 
and  the  paflion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for 
a  man,  is  nothing  elfe  but  felf-love,  di- 
verted  upon    another   objedt  :    (he  would 

have 
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Chap. have  the  lover  a  woman  in  every  thing  but 

XXII.  the  diftinftion  of  the   fexes :  fo  that  the 

*- — *7-J  greateft  of  his  grace,  is,  that  the  pleafant 

SeShon  g^gf-  as  t\^ty  cz\\   him,  is   the   moft  in- 

^conftant  creature  living,  has  a  wonderful 
deal  of  wit  and  humour,  and  never  wants 
fomething  to  fay.  Befides  all  which,  he, 
if  we  fhould  provoke  him,  has  a  moft 
fpiteful  dangerous  tongue.  Therefore,  if  we 
fee  a  man  more  full  of  gefture  than  ordi- 
nary in  a  publick  affembly,  if  loud  upon 
no  occafion,  if  negligent  of  the  company 
round  him,  and  yet  laying  wait  for  destroy- 
ing by  that  negligence,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted,  that  he  has  ruined  many  an 
unguarded  woman.  If  he  has  been  drunk 
in  good  company,  or  pafled  a  night  with 
a  wench,  it  is  ordinary  for  him  to  fpeak 
of  it  next  day  before  women,  for  whom 
he  pretends  the  greateft  refpeft  ;  for  which, 
though  he  may  be  reproved,  perhaps 
with  a  blow  of  the  fan,  or  an  Oh  fie, 
the  angry  lady  ftill  preferves  an  apparent 
approbation  in  her  countenance.  He  is 
called  a  ftrange  wicked  fellow,  a  fad 
wretch ;  he  fhrugs  his  fhoulders,  fwears, 
receives  another  blow,  fwears  again  he  did 
not  know  he  fwore ;  and  all  is  well ;  and 
he  is  encouraged  to  do  the  like  again.  And 
long    experience    fliews,    that  the   loofeft 

v  principles  and  moft  abandoned  behaviour, 
carry    all    before    them   in  pretenfions   to 

women 
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women  of  ample  portions:  and  the  encou-CHAP,. 
ragement  given  to  people  of  this  ftamp,  XXII. 
has  made  feveral  otherwife  well  inclined  <— v-7-> 
young  men  throw  off  the  remaining  beuion 
impreffions  of  a  fober  education,  in  order  "• 
to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  company  of 
the  ladies. 

People  are  got  into  a  way  of  affection, 
with  a  manner  of  over-looking  the  rnoft 
folid  virtues,  and  admiring  the  moft. trivial 
qualifications.  Women  are  fo  far  from 
expecting  to  be  contemned  for  being  very 
injudicious  and  filly,  that  while  they  can 
preferve  their  features  and  their  mein,  they 
know  that  they  are  fcill  the  object  of  defire : 
and  there  is  a  fort  of  fecret  ambition  on 
each  fide,  to  be  amiable  in  imperfection, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  characters  of  the  dear 
deceiver  and  the  perjured  fair,  by  reading 
frivolous  books,  and  keeping  as  frivolous 
company.  This  is  the  fountain  in  which 
fo  many  beautiful  helplefs  young  women 
are  facrificed,  and  given  up  to  lewdnefs, 
fhame,  poverty,  and  difeafe  :  it  is  to  this 
alfo,  that  fo  many  excellent  young  women, 
who  might  be  patterns  of  conjugal  affection, 
and  parents  of  a  worthy  race,  pine  under 
unhappy  pafiions  for  fuch  as  have  not  atten- 
tion enough  to  obferve,  or  virtue  enough 
to  prefer  them  to  their  common  whores. 
Yet  I  fcarce  ever   knew   a  woman-hater, 

for 
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Chap,  for  certainly  thefe  men  that  ufe  women  in 
XXII.  this  manner,  can  never  expect  better,   than, 
c — sy->  fooner  or  later,  to  pay  for  it ;    for  mar- 
Setfion  riage,  which  is  a  bleffing  to  another  man, 
6.      falls  upon    fuch   a  one    as  a   punifhment. 
Thofe  who  have  moft  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  railing  at,  and  tantalizing  the  fex 
in  general,  very  often  make  an  honourable 
amends,  by  chuling  one  of  the  moil  worth- 
lefs  perfons  of  it,  for  a  companion  and  help- 
mate. The  God  of  marriage  takes  his  revenge 
in  kind,  on  thofe  who  turns  his  myfteries 
into  ridicule,  or  hold  them  in  contempt. 

Any  one,  who  obferves  what  paries 
among  fuch  men  in  this  town,  may  very 
well  frame  to  himfelf  a  notion  of  their 
riots  and  debaucheries  all  night,  and  their 
apparent  preparations  for  them  all  day  5 
and  muft  believe  that  they  pafs  none  of 
their  time  innocently,  but  when  they  are 
afleep,  and  never  fleep  but  when  they  are 
weary  and  heavy  with  excefles  ;  and  fleep 
only  to  prepare  themfelves  for  their  repetition 
of  them,  as  foon  as  nature  is  refreshed. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  fe- 
parating  the  married  from  the  fingle  men,  did 
particular  honours  to  the  former ;  but  he 
told  the  latter  that  their  lives  and  actions 
had  been  fo  peculiar,  that  he  knew  not  by 
what  name  to  call  them ;  not  by  that  of 
men,  for  they  performed  nothing  that  was 

manly  5 
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manly;  not  by  that  of  citizens,    for  the  Chap, 
city   might  perifh,    notwithftanding    their  XXII. 
care  ;    nor  by  that  of  Romans,    for  they  ^ — v^ 
defigned  to  extirpate  the  Roman  name:  that^^^ 
he  could  not  chufe  but  tell  them,  that  all      "• 
other  crimes  put  together  could  not  equa- 
lize theirs ;  for  they  were  guilty  of  murder, 
in  not  fuffering  thofe  to  be  born,    which 
fhould  proceed  from  them  ;  of  impiety,  in 
caufing   the    names   and  honours  of  their 
anceftors    to  ceafe ;    and  of   facrilege,    in 
deftroying   their   kind,     which    proceeded 
from    the    immortal    Gods,    and    human 
nature,  the   principal  thing  confecrated  to 
them;    and    that    all    this   proceeded    not 
from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abftinance,  but 
from   a   loofenefs  and   wantonnefs,  which 
ought    never    to    be    encouraged    in    any 
civilized  nation. 

Now,  after  thefe  obfervations,  let  me 
return  to  the  ladies,  and  fay,  that  if  they, 
when  they  begin  to  refledl  upon  their 
lovers,  in  the  firft  place  confidered  what 
figure  they  make  in  the  camp,  at  the  bar, 
on  the  change,  in  their  country,  or  at 
court;  they  would  behold  them  in  quite 
another  view  than  they  generally  do  :  and 
were  they  to  behave  themfelves  according 
to  this  rule,  they  fhould  not  have  the  juft 
imputation  of  favouring  the  fillieft  of  mor- 
tals,   to  the  great   fcandal   of  the  wifeft, 

T  3  who 
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Chap. who  value  their  favour  as  it  advances  their 
XXII.  pleafure,    not  their  character.    All   which 
* — ^ — 'proceeds  from  this  mifcondud:  of  yielding 
beet  ion  too  jxiuch  to  inclination  -y  for,   when  they 
7-     let  their  imaginations  take  this  unbridled 
'fwing,  it  is  not  he  that  a<5ts  beft  that  is -moil 
lovely,  but  he  that  is  moft  lovely  adts  beft 
in  their   eyes   and  affe&ions.     And  when 
their  humble  fervants  make  their  addreffes, 
women   do   not   keep   themfelves   enough 
difengaged  to  be  judges  of  their  merit ;  fo 
that  they  feldom  give  their  judgment  of 
their  lovers,  till  they  have  loft  their  judg- 
ment for  them. 


In  this  cafe,  the  women  have 
none  but  themfelves  to  blame ;  but  where 
they  are  joined  to  men  againft  their  incli- 
nations, and  deprived  of  their  true  love 
by  the  over-bearing  of  a  parent,  they  are 
much  to  be  pitied.  There  is  no  calamity 
in  life  that  falls  heavier  upon  human 
nature  than  a  difappointment  in  love  -,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  happens  between  two  perfons 
whofe  hearts  are  mutually  engaged.  Bar- 
barity of  parents,  who  fo  frequently  inter- 
pofe  their  authority  in  this  grand  article 
of  life,  is  much  to  be  blamed.  Any  tran- 
sient ill  humour  is  foon  forgotten,  but  the 
reflection  of  fuch  a  cruelty  muft  continue 
to  raife  refentments  as  long  as  life  itfelf : 
and   by  this  one    piece   of  barbarity,   an 

indulgent 
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indulgent  father  lofes  the  merit  of  all  his  Chap. 
paft  kindneffes,  to  the  miferable  child.  XXII. 
No  doubt  but  that  children  often  deceive  ^--^T^ 
themfelves  in  the  happinefs  which  they  ^ei)tton 
propofe  ;  but  as  in  fuch  a  cafe  they  can 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themfelves, 
they  will  bear  the  difappointment  with 
greater  patience  5  but  if  they  never  make 
the  experiment,  however  happier  they 
may  be  with  another,  they  will  ftill 
think  they  might  have  been  happier  with 
their  own  choice.  The  parent,  who  forces 
a  child  of  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  fpirit 
into  the  arms  of  a  clown  or  a  blockhead^ 
obliges  her  to  a  crime  too  odious  for  a 
name  in  chafle  ears  -,  for  it  is  in  a  degree 
the  unnatural  conjunction  of  a  rational 
creature,  and  a  brute.  And  where  there 
is  not  an  union  of  minds,  wedlock  is  but 
a  more  folemn  proftitution.  But  what  is 
there  fo  common,  as  the  bellowing  an 
accomplilhed  woman  with  fuch  a  difparity 
of  accomplifhments  !  We  might  name 
crowds,  who  lead  miferable  lives,  for  want 
of  knowledge  in  their  parents  of  this 
maxim,  that  good  fenfe  and  good  nature 
are  always  found  in  the  fame  perfon.  I 
don't  mean  that  which  is  attributed  to 
fools,  and  called  good  nature  ;  becaufe  that 
is  only  an  inability  of  obferving  what  is 
faulty,  which  turns  in  marriage  into  a 
iufpicion  of  every  thing  as  fuch,  from   a' 

T  4  confeioufnefs 
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CHAP.confcioufnefs  of  that  incapacity.  This  is 
XXII.  the  diftrefs,  which  has  given  occafion  to 
* — N^—^fome  of  the  fineft  tragedies  that  were 
Section  ever  written,  and  daily  fills  the  world  with 
7"  j  melancholy,  difcontent,  phrenfy,  ficknefs, 
defpair,  and  death  itfelf.  At  the  beft,  ihe 
that  is  married  to  a  fullen  fool  with  wealth, 
her  beauty  and  merit  are  loft  upon  the 
dolt,  who  is  infenfible  of  any  perfection : 
their  hours  together  are  either  painful  or 
infipid :  the  minutes  fhe  has  to  herfelf  in 
his  abfence,  are  not  fufficient  to  give  vent 
at  her  eyes  to  the  grief  and  torment  of  his 
laft  difcourfe  and  embraces. 

And  all  this  fhall  be  owing  to  the  over- 
bearing of  a  parent ;  and,  fome  times,  to  the 
over-perfuafions  of  a  match-maker,  who 
often  fupports  herfelf  in  an  affluent  condition, 
by  contracting  friendship  with  rich  young 
widows  and  maids,  of  plentiful  fortunes 
at  their  own  difpofal,  and  bellowing  her 
friends  upon  worthlefs  indigent  fellows ; 
or  enfnaring  inconfiderate  and  rafh  youths 
of  great  eftates  into  the  arms  of  vicious 
proftitutes.  This  peft  of  fingle  women, 
and  of  rafh  youths,  is  accomplished  in  all 
the  arts  which  can  make  her  acceptable  at 
impertinent  vifits  :  fhe  knows  all  that  paffes 
in  every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  favourite  fervants,  bufy  bodies, 
dependants,  and  poor  relations  of  all  perfons 

of 
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of  condition  in  the  whole  town  and  Chap. 
country  round  about ;  by  which  ihe  gains  XXII. 
attention;  and  by  promising  fuccefs  to  thev— ■m^mmJ 
parties,  (he  is  loaded  with  prefents,  impor-  ^e^ton 
tuned  for  her  acquaintance,  and  admired  °* 
as  a  woman  of  exemplary  good  breeding, 
by  thofe  who  do  not  know  the  firft  tafte 
of  life.  Yet,  certainly,  to  murder  and  to 
rob  are  lefs  iniquities,  than  to  raife  profit 
by  abufes  as  irreparable  as  taking  away 
life  ;  but  more  grievous,  as  making  it 
laftingly  unhappy  to  the  party  deceived. 
And  to  rob  a  lady,  at  play,  of  half  her 
fortune,  is  not  fo  ill,  as  giving  the  whole 
and  herfelf  to  an  unworthy  man.  As  this 
is  a  common  cafe,  the  match-maker  has 
provided  a  retreat  for  herfelf,  and  feldom 
fails  to  adminifter  confolation  to  an  un- 
happy fair  at  home,  by  leading  her  to  an 
agreeable  gallant  abroad.  She  preaches 
the  general  condition  of  all  the  married 
world,  and  tells  an  unexperienced  young 
woman  the  methods  of  foftning  her  afflic- 
tion, and  laughs  at  her  fimplicity  and  want 
of  knowledge,  with  an  Oh !  my  dear,  you 
will  know  better,  if  you  will  follow  my 
advice.  Your  dolt  enjoys  fuch  a  one, 
why  may  not  you  pleafe  yourfelf  alfo  ? 

V  111*  The  next  obfervation  is  to 
correct  that  too  common  way  among 
fathers,  of  publilhing   to  the  world,  that 

they 
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Chap,  they  will  give  their  daughters  twice  the 
XXII.  fortune  they  really  intend,  and  thereby 
\m — v—^draw  young  gentlemen,  whofe  eftates  are 
section  0ften  'm  debt,  into  a  dilemma,  either  of 
9*  croffing  a  fixed  inclination,  contrafted  by  a 
long  habit  of  thinking  upon  the  fame 
perfon,  and  fo  being  miferable  that  way  ; 
or  elfe  beginning  the  world  under  a  bur- 
then that  he  can  never  get  quit  oft  till  death 
calls  him  out  of  all  his  troubles :  Or,  if 
otherwife  it  is  known,  that  when  a  man 
falls  in  love  in  fome  families,  they  ufe  him 
as  if  his  land  was  mortgaged  to  them, 
and  he  cannot  difcharge  himfelf,  but  by 
really  making  it  the  fame  thing  in  an 
unreafonable  fettlement,  or  foregoing  what 
is  dearer  to  him  than  his  real  eftate : 
fuch  extortioners  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  cruel ;  yet  the  fharks,  who  prey  upon 
the  inadvertency  of  young  heirs,  are  more 
pardonable  than  thefe,  who  trefpafs  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  thofe,  who  treat  with 
them  upon  the  foot  of  choice  refped:  and 
confidence. 

X-A.#  But  I  apprehend  love  is  never 
more  abufed  than  by  thofe  men  who  do 
not  defign  to  marry ;  yet,  that  they  may 
appear  to  have  fome  fenfe  of  gallantry, 
think  they  muft  pay  their  devoirs  to  one 
particular  fair ;  in  order  to  which,  they 
fingle    out    from    amongft    the   herd    of 

females. 
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females,  a  raw,  innocent,  young  creature, Chap. 
who  thinks  all  the  world  as  fincere  as  XXII. 
herfelf;  to  whom  they  defign  to  makew*v^J 
their  fruitlefs  addreffes.  They  firft.take^*^* 
every  opportunity  of  being  in  her  com-  9* 
pany,  and  then  never  fail  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  be  particular  to  her,  laying  them- 
felves  at  her  feet,  protefting  the  reality  of 
their  paffion  with  a  thoufand  oaths,  folli- 
citing  a  return,  and  faying  as  many  fine 
things  as  their  ftock  of  wit  will  allow ; 
and  if  they  are  not  deficient  that  way, 
they  generally  fpeak  fo  as  to  admit  of  a  dou- 
ble interpretation,  which  the  credulous  fair 
is  too  apt  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage, 
and  fo  her  unwary  heart  becomes  an  eafy 
prey  to  thefe  deceitful  monfters^  who  no 
fooner  perceive  it,  but  immediately  they 
grow  cool,  and  fhun  her  whom  they  before 
feerned  fo  much  to  admire,  and  proceed 
to  act  the  fame  common-place  villainy 
towards  fome  other  woman.  Then,  after 
a  while,  a  coxcomb,  flufhed  with  many 
of  thefe  infamous  victories,  fhall  fay  he  is 
forry  for  the  poor  fools,  proteft  and  vow 
he  never  thought  of  matrimony,  and  won- 
ders that  talking  civilly,  can  be  fo  ftrangely 
mifinterpreted  by  his  female  admirers.  And 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  parents  of 
young  women,  of  moderate  fortunes,  to 
wink  at  the  addreffes  of  thefe  friblers,  and 
expofe  their  children  to  this    ambiguous 

behaviour, 
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Chap. behaviour,  till,    by   the   fondnefs   to    one 

XXII.  they  are  to   lofe,    they  become   incapable 

*-— v^^of    love    towards   others,    and,  by   confe- 

bection  quencCj    'm  their    future   marriage   lead  a 

9*^  Joylefs  or  a  miferable  life  ;  for  it  is  certain, 

that   many  a  young  woman  has  had  her 

heart  irrecoverably  won,  by  men  who  have 

not  made    one   advance   which  ties    their 

admirers,    though     the    females    languifh 

with  the  utmoft  uneafinefs  and  expectation. 

They  that  are  mafters  of  this  talent,  are 

capable  of  cloathing  their  thoughts  in  fo  foft 

a   drefs,     and   fomething   fo    diftant  from 

the  fecret  purpofe  of  their  heart,  that  the 

imagination  of  the  unguarded  is  touched 

with   a  fondnefs,  which  grows  too  infen- 

fible  to  be  refifted  by  the  lincere  lover. 

The  firft  fparks  of  love  are  frequently 
kindled  in  a  very  infenfible  manner.  It  is 
poffible  that  a  man  and  a  woman  may  love 
each  other,  and  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  own  paffion:  there  may  poffibly  be 
no  manner  of  love  between  them  in  the 
eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance  -y  it  may  be 
all  friendship ;  and  though  they  may  be  as 
fond  as  fhepherd  and  fhepherdefs  in  a 
paftoral,  ftill  the  nymph  and  the  fwain 
may  be  to  each  other  no  more.  But  is 
natural  to  women,  that  they  have  no  man- 
ner of  approbation  of  men,  without  fome 
degree    of    love  5    for  this   reafon,    he  is 

dangerous 
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dangerous  to  be  entertained  as  a  friend  or  Chap, 
a  vifitant,  who   is  capable  of  gaining  any  XXII. 
imminent  efteem  or  obfervation,  though  it' — sr~~* 
be   ever  fo  remote   from  love  pretentions.  ^e^l0n 
And  if  a  man's  heart  has  not  the  abhor- 
rence of  any  treacherous  defign,  he  may 
eafily   improve   approbation  into  kindnefs, 
and  kindnefs  into  paffionate  love.   The  per- 
miffion  of  fuch  an  intercourfe  often  makes  a 
young  woman  come  into  the  arms  of  her 
hufband,  after  the  difappointment  of  four 
or  five  paflions,  which  me  has  fucceffively 
had  for  different  men,  before  me   is  pru- 
dentially  given  to  him  for  whom  me  has 
neither  love  nor  friendfhip.     And  we  often 
find   that    there    are   women   of   dilatory 
tempers,  who  are  for  fpinning  out  the  time 
of    courtfhip    to   an   immoderate    length, 
without  being   able  either  to   clofe  with, 
or  difmifs  their  lovers.     Let  me  advife  fuch 
women,  ferioufly  to  think  on  the  fhortnefs 
of  their  life ;  a  life  that  is  not  long  enough 
for  a  coquet  to  play  all  her  tricks  in :  and 
a  timorous  woman,  drops  into  her   grave 
before  fhe  has  done  confidering:  whereas 
me  ought  to  play  her  part  in  hafte,  when 
fhe  confiders  that  me  is  fuddenly  to  quit 
the  ftage,   and  to  make  room  for  others, 
whofe  beauty    is   coming  on.     She   muft 
remember  that  her  beauty  is  much  fhorter, 
and  that  the  finefl  fkin  wrinkles  in  a  few 
years,  and  lofes  the  ftrength  of  its  colour- 
ing 
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CHAP.ingfo  foon,  that  we   have  fcarce  time  to 

XXII.  admire  it,  before  it  paffes  away.    And  tho' 

*— v-^-*  I  would  not  be  underftood,  to  difcourage 

Seaionfagfc   natural   modefty   in  the  fex,    which 

9*     renders  a  retreat  from  the  firft  approaches 

of  a  lover,  both  fafhionable  and  graceful ; 

yet,  a  virtuous   woman  mould   reject  the 

firft  offer  of  marriage,  only  as  a  good  man 

does  that   of   a  bifhoprick :  but  I  would 

adviie  neither  the    one  nor    the   other  to 

perfift  in   refilling   what  they   approve  in 

their  hearts. 

Ladies !  be  always  upon  your  guard  a- 
gainft  fortune-hunters,  whofe  follies  are  too 
grofs  to  give  diverfion  ;  and  whofe  vanity 
is  too  ftupid  to  let  them  be  fenfible  that 
they  are  a  publick  nufance.  People  that 
want  fenfe,  do  always  in  an  egregious  man- 
ner want  modefty  ;  they  are  never  mortifi- 
ed, but  when  they  fee  you  receive  and  de- 
pife  them  •  otherwife,  they  reft  afliired, 
that  it  is  your  ignorance  makes  them  out  of 
your  good  graces  ;  or,  that  it  is  only  want 
of  admittance  prevents  their  being  amiable 
where  they  are  fhunned  ;  but  when  once 
they  perceive  a  deficiency  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  your  fortune,  though  it  be  the  ve- 
ry night  before  the  nuptials,  they  flink  a- 
way,  and  leave  you  in  difgrace. 

X.  Yet 
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XChap. 
e     Yet  thefe  are   not  fo  bad  as  for-  XXII. 
tune-ftealers,  who  take  care  to  plant  them-  \ — v— ~* 
felves  in  a  woman's  view  whenever  fee  ap-  SeBion 
pears   in   any  publick  afiembly  $     fo   that     IO- 
whether   at   church  or  at  the  play-houfe, 
both  her  diverlions  and  devotions  are  in- 
terrupted by  them   in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that    fee   cannot    attend    either,    without 
ftealing  looks  at  the  perfon,    whofe  eyes 
are  fixed  on  her's  :  thus  women  find  them- 
felves  grow  infenfibly  lefs  oifended,    and, 
in  time,  enamoured  of  thofe  that  feek  to 
betray  them.     And  if  there  be  not  a  flop 
put  to  this  evil  art,  all  the  modes  of  addrefs, 
and   the   elegant    embellifements    of  life, 
which  arife  out  of  the  noble  paffion  of  love, 
will  decay  of  neceflity.     No  body  will  be 
at  the  trouble  of  rhetorick,    or  ftudy  the 
bon  mein,  when  his  introduftion  is  fo  much 
eafier  obtained,  by  a  fudden  reverence  in  a 
down-cafl  look  at  the  meeting  the  eye  of 
a  fair  lady,  and  beginning  again  to  ogle  her, 
as  foon  as  fee  glances  another  way.     Every 
ordinary  beholder  can  take   notice  of  any 
violent  agitation  in  the  mind,  any  pleafing 
tranfport,  or  any  inward  grief,  in  the  per- 
fon he  looks  at  5  but  one  of  thefe  oglers  can 
fee  a  ftudied  indifference,  a  concealed  love, 
or   a  fmothered   refentment,    in  the   very 
glances  that  are  made  to  hide  thofe  difpo- 
fitions  of  thought  in  the  fair  creature  he 

feeks 
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CHAP.feeks  to  enfnare.  Thefe  enamoratoes,  fel- 
XXII.  dom  .commit  their  intentions  to  writing,  ra- 
s— - sr — 'ther  feeking  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  the 
Seffion  lady  with  a  glance  from  fome  publick  af- 
IO«  fembly  :  and,  I  apprehend,  with  good  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  that  hand- 
fome  ftile  in  which  men  of  honour  addrefs 
women,  and  write  letters  of  gallantry. 

There  is  a  rule  for  ogling  ;  but  there  can 
be  none  for  writing  letters,  but  that  of  be- 
ing as  near  what  you  fpeak  face  to  face  as 
you  can  ;  which  is  fo  great  a  truth,  that  I 
am  of  opinion,  writing  has  loft  more  mif- 
treffes,  than  any  one  miftake  in  the  whole 
art  of  love.  He  that  writes  to  a  lady  for 
whom  he  has  a  folid  and  honourable  paf- 
fion,  the  great  idea  he  has  of  her,  joined 
to  a  quick  fenfe  of  her  abfence,  fills  his 
mind  with  a  fort  of  tendernefs,  that  gives 
his  language  too  much  the  air  of  com- 
plaint, which  is  feldom  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs.  A  man  may  flatter  himfelf  as  he 
pleafes,  but  he  will  find  that  the  women 
have  more  underftanding  in  their  own  af- 
fairs than  we  have,  and  women  of  fpirit  are 
not  to  be  won  by  mournful  letters  :  and  he 
that  keeps  handfomely  within  rules,  and 
fupports  the  carriage  of  a  companion  to  his 
miftrefs,  is  much  more  likely  to  prevail, 
than  he  who  lets  her  fee  the  whole  relifh 
of   his    lite    depends    upon   her   humour. 

There- 
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r  '  ,         '  *        '  :  * 

Therefore,  a  man  fhould  ftrive  rather  to  di-  Chap. 
vert  than  figh  for  his  miftrefs ;  fhe  will  de-  XXII. 
lire  the  pleafant  man  for  her  own  fake,  but  v — v-7-^ 
the  languifhing  lover  has  nothing  but  her  Semon 
pity. 

Therefore,    when  ogling  has  broke  the 
way,  the  fidler  is  bribed  into  the  fecret,  and 
at  midnight  they  utter  their  complaints  by 
the  nervous  eloquence  of  thefiddle-ftick;  this 
looks  as  if  by  ferenading  they  hoped  to  con- 
quer their  miftreffes  hearts,  as  people  tame 
hawks  and  eagles,  by  keeping  them  awake, 
or  awaking  them  out  of  ileep :    and  fome- 
times,  when  thefe  artifices  will  not  do,  they 
provide  a  ladder   of  ropes,    and,    by  that 
means,    very  often  enter    upon   the    pre- 
mifes  of  their  lovers.     Stratagems  of  this 
nature,    make  parts  and  induftry  fuperflu- 
ous,  and  cut  fhort  the  way  to  a  good  for- 
tune.    Thefe  are  the  men  of  no  fortune, 
that  feek  to  raife  one  at  all  adventures  up- 
on another   man^s   induftry,    without   any 
regard  to  his  child  :  indeed,    I  would  pre- 
fer an  honeft  man   v/ithout  an  eftate,    to  a 
worthlefs   man  with  one.     But  the  worft 
of  it  is,    our  modern   fortune-hunters  are. 
thofe,  who  turn  their  heads  that  way,  be- 
caufe  they  are  good  for  nothing  elfe.     Va- 
nity is  no  lefs  a  motive  than  idlenefs  to  this 
kind  of  mercenary  love-making.     The  fop, 
who  admires  his  perfon  in  a  glafs,  foon  en- 
ters 
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CHAP.ters  into  a  refolution  of  making  his  fortune 

XXII.  by  it,    not  queftioning   but  every  woman 

^-^rr^tnat  falls  in  his  way,  will  do  him  as  much 

bection  juft;ice  as  fhe  joes  himfelf  in  his  own  con- 

■  ceit.  Therefore  when  an  heirefs  {tcs  a 
man  throwing  particular  graces  into  his 
ogle,  or  talking  loud  within  her  hearing, 
ihe  ought  to  look  to  herfelf  5  but  if  with- 
al fhe  obferves  a  patch,  or  any  other 
particularity  in  his  drefs,  fhe  cannot  take 
too  much  care  of  her  perfon  and  her  for- 
tune. 

1«  Yet  the  force  of  a  man  with 
thefe  qualifications  is  fo  well  known,  that  I 
am  credibly  informed,  there  are  feveral  un- 
dertakers, who,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  like- 
ly man  out  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
will  furnifh  him  with  proper  drefs  from 
head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  double 
price  on  the  day  of  marriage  with  fome  rich 
girl  or  widow. 

In  true  love,  there  are  ten  thoufand  griefs, 
impatiencies,  and  refentments,  that  render 
a  man  unamiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  perfon 
whofe  afFeftion  he  follicits  ;  befides  that, 
it  finks  his  figure,  gives  him  fears,  apprehen- 
fions  and  poornefs  of  fpirit,  and  often  makes 
him  appear  ridiculous,  where  he  has  a  mind 
to  recommend  himfelf  the  more  fincerely. 
An  artful  man,    who  is  not  in  love,  fhall 

fooncr 
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fooner  perfuade  his  miftrefs  he  has  a  paffion  Ch  a  p  , 
for  her,  and  fucceed  in  his  purfuit,  than  XXII. 
one  who  loves  with  the  greateft  paffion  :  *— nt— ' 
therefore,  I  fay,  thefe  are  baits  not  to  h^e  on 
trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world 
of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into 
hearts  which  have  been  thought  could  ne- 
ver be  conquered.  It  is  an  unaccountable 
humour  in  womankind,  of  being  fmitten 
with  every  thing  that  is  fhowey  and  fuper- 
ficial  5  and  there  are  numberlefs  evils  that 
befall  the  fex,  from  this  light,  fantaftical 
temper.  Is  it  not  amazing  to  fee  a  young 
lady,  that  is  very  warmly  follicited  by  a 
couple  of  importunate  rivals,  who,  for  fe- 
Veral  months  together,  mail  recommend 
themfelves,  by  complacency  of  behaviour, 
and  agreeablenefs  of  converfation,  at  length, 
without  any  other  reafon,  yield  herfelf  to 
him  that  mall  appear  moft  gay,  and  has 
hit  upon  the  lucky  project  of  adding  a  fu- 
pernumerary  lace  to  his  liveries  ?  And  this 
natural  weaknefs  of  being  taken  with  an 
outfide  appearance,  is  very  much  cherilhed 
by  the  ufual  converfation  of  ordinary  wo* 
men,  who  confider  only  the  drapery  of  the 
fpecies,  and  never  caft  away  a  thought  on 
thofe  ornaments  of  the  mind,  that  make 
perfons  illuftrious  in  themfelves,  and  ufeful 
to  others.  And  a  girl,  who  has  been  train- 
ed up  in  this  kind  of  converfation,  is  in 
danger  of  every  embroidered  coat  that  comes 

in 
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Gh  A  P.  in  her  light ;  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves 
XXII.  may  be  her  ruin.  Lace  and  ribbands,  filver 
and  gold  galloons,  with  the  like  glittering 
gew-gaws,  are  fo  many  lures  to  women  of 
II#  weak  minds,  or  low  education  -,  and,  when 
artificially  difplayed,  are  able  to  fetch  down 
the  moft  airy  coquet  from  the  wildeft  of 
her  flights. 

Thefe  fortune-hunters  are  alfo  particu* 
larly  remarkable.  Upon  the  death  of  a 
ehildlefs  rich  man  ;  then  they  immediately 
draw  on  their  boots,  call  for  their  horfes, 
and  make  up  to  the  widow.  Widows  arc 
Indeed  the  great  game  of  our  fortune-hun- 
ters :  but  they  are  fuch  a  fubtle  genera- 
tion of  people,  that  they  may  be  left  to 
their  own  conduct ;  or  if  they  make  a  falfe 
ftep  in  it,  they  are  anfwerable  for  it  to 
themfelves  only,  and  to  no  body  elfe.  It  i3 
the  fafety  of  the  young  innocent  creatures, 
ivho  have  no  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  world,  I  would  principally  confult ;  and 
in  my  opinion  the  ileal ing  of  fuch  an  one 
fhould  be  as  punifhable  as  a  rape.  For  a 
man  that  is  treacheroufly  dealt  with  in  love, 
inay  have  recourfe  to  many  confolations. 
He  may  gracefully  break  through  all  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  miflrefs,  or  explain  with  his  ri- 
val 5  urge  his  own  conftancy,  or  aggravate 
the  falfhood  by  which  it  is  returned  :  but  a 
woman  that  is  ill-treated,  has  no  refuge  in 

her 
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her  griefs  but  in  filence  and  folitude.     A  Chap* 
female  heart,  which  has  been  once  touched,  XXII. 
is  thought  for  ever  blemifhed,  in  the  opi-  ^T^"^-1 
nion  of  an  unjuft  world  ;  and  her  very  grief     rJ0i 
in  this  cafe  is  looked  upon  as  a  reproach, 
and  her  complaint  is  almoft  a  breach  of  chaf- 
tity,  though  it  be  never  fo  juft.    Therefore 
treachery   and   falfhood  are   become,    as  it 
were,  male  vices,  and    are   feldom   found, 
.and  never  acknowledged  in  the  female  fpecies. 


12. 


Let  me  therefore  ladies !  advife, 
never  to  yield  to  any  folicitations,  that  may  call 
either  your  honour  or  reafon  in  queflion ; 
and  fince  this  tyrant  humour  has  gained 
place,  it  is  bafe  for  men  to  reprefent  women 
in  fuch  ill  figures  for  artifice  in  their  carriage 
when  they  have  to  do  with  a  profeffed  im- 
poflor.  If  oaths,  imprecations,  vows,  and 
adorations,  are  made  ufe  of  as  words  of 
courfe,  certainly  all  arls  are  neceflar-y  to  de- 
fend you  from  fuch  as  glory  in  your  ruin. 
Therefore  take  up  this  refolution,  refolve  to 
hear  all,  and  believe  none  of  them,  and  fo- 
lemnly  declare  no  vow  fhall  deceive  you  but 
that  of  marriage :  therefore  avoid  as  much 
as  poffible,  what  religion  calls  temptation, 
and  the  world  opportunities.  Let  your  be- 
haviour incline  ftrongly  towards  the  referved 
part,  your  character  is  to  be  immoveably  fixed 
upon  that  bottom,  not  excluding  a  mixture 
of  greater  freedom  as  far  as  it  may  be  inn@- 
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Chap. cent  and  well  timed.  A  clofe  behaviour  is 
XXII.  the  fitteft  to  receive  vertue  for  its  conftant 
fc — yr—^gueft,  becaufe  there,  and  there  only,  it  can 
section  ge  fecure.  Proper  refer ves  are  the  out- 
12  •  works,  and  muft  never  be  deferted  by  thofe 
who  intend  to  keep  the  place.  Thefe  keep 
off  the  poffibilities  not  only  of  being  taken, 
but  of  being  attempted ;  and  if  a  woman 
fees  danger,  though  at  a  never  fo  remote  a 
diftance,  (he  is  for  that  time  to  fhorten  her 
line  of  liberty.  She  who  will  allow  herfelf 
to  go  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  every  thing 
that  is  lawful,  is  fo  very  near  going  further, 
that  thofe  who  lie  at  watch  will  begin  to 
count  upon  her.  There  are  few  who  dare 
make  an  impudent  application,  until  they 
difcern  fomething  which  they  are  willing  to 
take  for  an  encouragement.  It  is  fafer 
therefore  to  prevent  fuch  forwardnefs,  than 
to  go  about  to  cure  it.  It  gathereth  ftrength 
by  the  firft  allowances,  and  claimeth  a  right 
from  having  been  at  any  time  fuffered  with 
impunity.  Therefore  nothing  is  with  more 
care  to  be  avoided,  than  fuch  a  kind  of  ci- 
vility as  may  be  miftaken  for  invitation ; 
and  it  will  not  be  enough  for  a  fingle  wo- 
man to  keep  herfelf  free  from  any  criminal 
engagements ;  for  if  fhe  do  that  which  ei- 
ther raifeth  hopes  or  createth  difcourfe, 
there  is  a  fpot  thrown  upon  her  good  name, 
and  thefe  kind  of  ftains  are  the  harder  to 
be  taken  out,  being  dropped  by  the  man's 
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vanity,  as  well  as  by  the  women's  malice. Chap. 
This  being  fo,  reputation  may  be  deeply  XXII. 
wounded,  tho'  confcience  is  unconcerned.  <— v; — ' 
To  men,  a  woman  ought  to  have  a  beha- ^^^ 
viour  which  may  fecure  her  without  offend-  I2« 
ing  them.  No  ill-bred  affected  fhinefs,  nor 
a  roughnefs  unfui table  to  her  fex,  and  un- 
neceffary  to  her  virtue  ;  but  a  way  of  living 
that  may  prevent  all  coarfe  ralleries  or  un- 
mannerly freedoms  -,  looks  that  forbid  with- 
out rudenefs,  and  oblige  without  invitation^ 
or  leaving  room  for  the  faucy  inferences 
mens  vanity  fuggefceth  to  them  upon  the  leaft 
encouragements.  This  demands  a  perpetual 
watch  upon  the  eyes,  and  to  remember,  that 
one  carelefs  glance  giveth  more  advantage 
than  a  hundred  words  not  enough  conlider- 
ed ;  the  language  of  the  eyes  being  very 
much  the  mod  fignificant,  and  the  moft 
obferved.  For  did  the  good  women  but 
know  how  many  thoufands  of  their  fex  have 
been  gradually  betrayed  from  innocent  free.- 
doms  to  ruin  and  infamy ;  and  how  many 
more  of  ours  have  begun  with  flatteries, 
proteftations,  and  endearments,  but  ended 
with  reproaches,  perjury,  and  perfidioufnefs ; 
they  would  fhun  like  death  the  very  firft 
approaches  of  one  that  might  lead  them  into 
labyrinths  of  guilt  and  mifery,  from  which 
they  can  never  extricate  themfelves. 
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CHAP.    XXIII. 

Of  Marriage  and  a  Marriage- St  ate. 


The  Contents, 

Chap.  J9  Of  the  inftitution  of  marriage  \  and  of 
XXIII.  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  that  fate. 
II.  Of  choice  in  marriage.  III.  Of  a 
coquet ;  and  of  a  vicious  or  foolijh  head 
of  a  family.  IV.  Of  the  choice  of  a 
hujband.     V.  Of  jointures  and  pin-money . 

VI.  Of  propofals  of  marriage :  matri- 
mony the  greateft  dijcouragement  to  vice. 

VII.  Of  a  marriage  life,  being  either 
infipid,  vexatious,  or  happy.  VIII.  Of 
lofing  a  hujband  s  ajfetfions ;  and  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  hujband.  IX. 
Some  means  of  making  the  marriage  fate 
happy.  X.  Of  fever  al  caufes  of  unhappy 
marriages ;  of  ladies  fits  -,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  marrying  a  beauty  of  quality. 
XL  Of  jealoufy,  both  in  the  wife  aitd 
hujband.  XII.  Of  a  morofe  hujband; 
and  of  vexatious  wives ;  and  of  marry- 
ing widows.  XIII.  Of  defiling  the 
marriage  bed.  XIV.  Solomon^  charac- 
ter of  a  good  wife. 

THE 
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HE     inftitution     of    marriage    is  Chap. 

calculated  for  a  conftant  fcene  of XXIII. 

delight ;  as  much  as  our  being  is  < — ^~^j 
capable  of  enjoying :  it  is  the  fource  of  all  Section. 
relations,  and  from  whence  do  principally      I . 
arife  all    other  friendfhip   and  commerce. 
Both  fexes   generally  intend  to  difpofe  of 
themfelves  happily  and  honourably  in  this 
ftate,  and  as  all  the  good  qualities  we  have 
are   exerted  to   make  our   way  into  it,  fo 
the   beft  appearance,  with  regard  to  their 
minds,    their  perfons,    and  their   fortunes, 
at  the    firft  entrance  into  it,  is   a   due  to 
each  other  in  the  married  pair,  as  well  as 
a    compliment  to  the  reft  of  the  world, 
who   have  either   enjoyed  it,  or  approach 
thereto.     It  is  the  foundation  of  commu- 
nity, and  the  chief  band   of  fociety:  and 
this   union   is   of  too   clofe  and  delicate  a 
nature,    to   be  eafily   conceived   by   thofe, 
who  do  not  experimentally  know  that  con- 
dition.    This  ftate  calls  upon  a  man  tofoften 
his  paffions ;  if  not  for  his  own  eafe  5  yet  in 
compliance  to  a  creature  formed  with  a  mind 
of  a  quite  different  make  from  his   own, 
in  regard  to  foftnefs  and  love.     Whatever 
is    delightful  in  human  life,  is  to  be  en- 
joyed in  greater  perfection  in  the  married, 
than  in  the  fingle   ftate :  it  carries  fome- 
thing  in  it  that  doubles  fatisfactions,  becaufe 
others    participate   of  them  5    and    difpels 

afflictions, 
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Chap,  afflictions,  becaufe  others  are  exempt  from 
XXIII.  them  :  fo  that  he  that  has  this  paffion  in 
^ — * — -f  perfection,  on  occafions  of  joy,  can  fay  to 
SeBion  himfelf,  befides  his  own  fatisfaction,  How 
1.  happy  will  this  make  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren !  Upon  occurrences  of  diftrefs,  or 
danger  abroad,  can  comfort  himfelf,  But 
all  this  while  my  wife  and  children  are 
fafe  at  home.  The  married  ftate  with, 
and  without  the  affection  fuitable  to  it, 
is  the  compleateft  image  of  heaven  and 
hell  we  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this 
world ;  and  all  who  are  married  without 
this  relifli  of  their  circumftance,  are  in 
either  a  taftelef?  indolence  and  negligence, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  attained,  or  elfe 
live  in  the  hourly  repetition  of  fharp 
anfwers,  eager  upbraidings,  and  reproaches, 
that  diftract  the  mind.  The  paffion  of  love 
to  a  miftrefs,  even  where  it  is  moft  fincere, 
refembles  too  much  the  flame  of  a  fever; 
that  to  a  wife,  is  like  the  vital  heat. 
The  frivolous  affection  of  attracting  the 
eyes  of  women  with  whom  we  are  only 
captivated  by  way  of  amufement,  and  of 
whom,  perhaps,  we  know  nothing  more 
than  their  features,  and  regular  and  uniform 
endeavour  to  make  ourfelves  valuable,  both 
as  a  friend  and  lover,  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  one  whom  we  have  chofen  to  be  our 
companion  till  death.  That  frivolous  af- 
fection is  the  fpring  of  a  thoufand  fopperies, 

filly 
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filly  artifices,  falfhoods,  and  perhaps  bar- Chap, 
barities ;  or,  at  beft,  arifes  no  higher  than  XXIII, 
to  a  kind  of  dancing-fchool  breeding,  to^ — *-y* 
give  the  perfon  a  more  fparkling  air :  but  ^e^im 
the  latter  is  the  parent  of  rubftantial  virtues  I* 
and  agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the 
mind  while  it  improves  the  outward 
carriage. 

They,  who  fhew  a  difinclination  to  this 
ftate  of  life,  propofe  to  themfelves  all  its 
fatisfaclions  out  of  it,  and  think,  by  betray- 
ing fome  innocent  woman  into  their  em- 
braces,  to  avoid  the  cares  and  inconvenien- 
cies  that  frequently  attend  thofe,  who  enter 
into  it,  will  prefently  find  their  miftake  ;  for, 
not  to  urge  at  this  time  the  greater!:  con- 
fideration  of  all,  to  wit,  regard  of  innocence, 
they  are  going  into  a  wildernefs  of  cares 
and  diftraclions,  from  which  they  will 
never  be  able  to  extricate  themfelves  while 
the  compunctions  of  honour  and  pity  are 
yet  alive  in  them.  To  enter  into  a  criminal 
commerce  with  a  woman  of  merit,  whom 
we  find  innocent,  is,  of  all  the  follies  of 
this  life,  the  moft  fruitful  of  forrow ;  we 
muft  make  our  approaches  to  her  with  the 
benevolence  and  language  of  a  good  angel, 
in  order  to  bring  upon  her  pollution  and 
fhame,  v/hich  is  the  work  of  a  devil. 
We  fhall  find  the  facrifice  of  beauty  and 
innocence  fo  ftrong  an  obligation  upon  us, 

that 
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that  our  whole  life  will  pafs  away  in   the 

y^TTT'worft  condition  imaginable,  that  of  doubt 

*  and  irrefolution  ;  we  will  ever  be  defigning 

SeBion^0  leave  ^er>  and  never  able  to  do  it;  or 
j^  elfe  leave  her  for  another,  with  a  conftant 
longing  after  her,  whom  we  have  ufed  fo 
barbaroufly.  But  when  we  fee  two  perfons 
of  accomplished  minds,  not  only  united  in 
the  fame  interefts  and  affections,  but  in 
their  tafte  of  the  fame  improvements,  plea- 
fures  and  diverlions,  the  happinefs  of  a 
married  ftate  appears  heightened  to  the 
higheft  degree  it  is  capable  of ;  for  thefe 
two  perfons,  who  have  chofen  each  other 
out  of  all  the  fpecies,  with  a  defign  to  be 
each  other's  mutual  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment, have,  in  that  action,  bound  themfelves 
to  be  good-humour'd,  affable,  difcreet,  for- 
giving, patient  and  joyful,  with  refped;  to 
each  other's  frailties  and  perfections,  till 
death  fhall  diffolve  that  union.  And  in 
this  ftate,  the  wifer  of  the  two  (and  it 
always  happens  one  of  them  is  fuch)  will 
for  her  or  his  own  fake,  keep  things  from 
outrage  with  the  utmoft  regard  to  eacl| 
other's  well  being. 

The  married  woman  can  fay,  I  have  no 
other  concern  but  to  pleafe  the  man  I 
love;  he's  the  end  of  every  care  I  have : 
If  I  drefs,  'tis  for  him ;  if  I  read  a  poem, 
or  a   play,    'tis   to    qualify   myfelf    for   ^ 

converfatioa 
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converfation    agreeable   to  his   tafte;   he's  Chap. 
almoft  the  end  of  my  devotions;  half  my  XXIII, 
prayers  are  for  his  happinefs  -,    I   love  to ' — *y* 
talk  of  him,   and  never  hear  him  named wcfioti 
but  with  pleafure  :  and,  to  {hew  how  fhe      *• 
loves  him,  fhe  ufes  his  expreffions,  tells  his' 
ftories,    or    imitates    his    actions  ;    which 
imitation,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  artlefs  flattery, 
and  mightily  favours  the  powerful  principle 
of  felf-love,    gives   the    hufband  a  fecret 
delight.     And  it    is   certain,  that  married 
perfons,  who  are  poffeffed  with  a  mutual 
efteem,  not  only  catch  the  air  and  way  of 
talk   from  one  another,  but  fall   into  the 
fame  traces  of  liking  and  thinking  -y  nay, 
fome  have  carried  the  remark  fo  far  as  to 
aflert,  that  the  features  of  man  and  wife 
grow,    in   time,    to  refemble   each   other. 
Again,  the  married  man  can  fay,  if  I  am, 
unacceptable  to  all  the  world  befide,  there 
is    one   whom    I  entirely  love,  that    will 
receive    me  with  joy    and   tranfport,    and 
think  herfelf  obliged  to  double  her  kindnefs 
and  careffes  of  me  from  the  heavinefs  with 
which  fhe  fees  me  overwhelmed  :   my  very 
forrow  quickens  her   affedtion,    fo  that   I 
have  need  to  diflemble  the  forrow  of  my 
heart  to  be  agreeable  to  her.  This  aflfe£tion3 
when   it  is   enjoy'd   in  the  molt   fublime 
degree,  is  not  feen  by  unfkilful  eyes  ;   but 
when  it  is  fubjedt  to  be  changed,    and  has 
an  allay  in  it,  that   may  make  it   end  in 

diftafte, 
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CHAP.diftafte,  it  is  apt,  before  the  reft  of  the 
XXIII.  world  to  break  into  rage,  or  to  over- 
^"■^7"- 'flow  into  fondnefs.  Marriage  enlarges  the 
section  fcene  0f  our  happinefs  and  miferies  in  this 
2m     life;  and  therefore, 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  marriage  of 
love  is  pleafant;  a  marriage  of  intereft, 
eafy ;  and  a  marriage  where  both  meet, 
happy.  The  happy  marriage  has  in  it  all 
the  pleafures  of  friendfhip,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  of  fenfe  and  reafon :  and  this 
paflion  towards  each  other,  when  once 
well  fixed  in  a  married  ftate,  enters  into 
the  very  conftitution,  and  the  kindnefs 
flows  as  eaflly  and  filently  as  the  blood 
in  our  veins.  It  is  then  a  great  misfor- 
tune, that  the  marriage  ftate,  which  in  its 
own  nature  is  adapted  to  give  us  the 
compleateft  happinefs  this  life  is  capable  of, 
fhould  be  fo  uncomfortable  a  one  to  fo 
many  as  it  daily  proves,  to  many  wife  and 
good  people;  a  mifchief  which  generally 
proceeds  from  the  unwife  choice  people 
make  for  themfelves,  and  from  an  expecta- 
tion of  happinefs  from  things  not  capable  of 
giving  it. 


ii. 


It   is   obfervable  that  where   the 
choice  is  left  to  friends,  the  chief  point  un- 
der confideration  is  an  eftate :    but  where 
the    parties    chufe    for    themfelves,    their 


thoughts 
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n  '  '  '  ■  '  ■'  "     ■  * 

thoughts  turn  moft  upon  the   perfon  thatCHAp. 
offers  his  fervice.     The  former  would  pro- XXIII. 
cure   many   conveniencies   and  pleafures  of  ^-- v*-* 
life  to  the  party  whofe  interefts  they  efpoufe;  SeSiion 
and  at  the  fame  time  may  hope  that  the     2* 
wealth  of  their  friend,   will  turn  to  their u-"v~""-' 
own  credit  and  intereft.     Whereas  the  o- 
thers  are  preparing  for  themfelves  a  perpe- 
tual feaft,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  perfon 
they  love.      And    certainly  this   choice    is 
much  preferable  -,    for  there  is  nothing  of 
fo  great  importance  to  us,  as  the  good  qua- 
lities of  one  to  whom  we  joyn  ourfelves  for 
life:  they  do  not  only  make   our  prefent 
ftate    agreeable,    but   often  determine    our 
happinefs  for  ever  $  for  there  being  no  me- 
dium in  the  ftate  of  matrimony,   their  life 
whofe  love  decays,  muft  begin  to  take  the 
ufual  gradations  to  become  the  moft  irk- 
fome.     In  the  firft  place  they  grow  very 
complaifant,  and  having  at  heart  a  certain 
knowledge  that  they  are  indifferent  to  each 
other,  apologies  are  made  for  every  little  cir- 
cumftance  which  they  think  betrays  their 
mutual  indifference ;  this    fhall  laft  a  few 
months ;  and  then  they  fhew  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  every  trifle  ;  as  a  fign  of  certain 
decay  of  affedrion,  the  word  perhaps  is  in- 
troduced in  all  their  difcourfe :  for  as  there 
is  nothing  but  good-nature  and  evennefs  of 
temper,  that  can  give  us  an  eafy  companion 
for  life ;  nothing  but  virtue  and  good  fenfe, 

can 
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Chap,  can  give  us  an  agreeable  friend  ;  and  nothing 
XXIII.  but  love  and  conftancy  can  give  a  good  huf- 
*^-v7~-'band  or  wife.  They  that  marry  one  re- 
Seaion  markably  beautiful,  mufl  have  a  violent  paf- 
2"  lion  for  her,  or  they  have  not  the  proper  tafte 
of  her  charms;  and  if  they  have  fuch  a  paffion 
for  her,  it  is  odds  but  it  will  be  imbittered 
with  jealoufies  and  fears.  Married  perfons 
are  both  more  warm  in  their  love,  and 
more  hearty  in  their  hatred,  than  any  others; 
for  mutual  favours  and  obligations,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  greater  here  than  in 
any  other  ftate,  naturally  beget  in  generous 
minds  an  intenfe  affedtion.  Therefore  was 
I  to  chufe  for  myfelf,  I  fhould  prefer  a  wo- 
man that  is  agreeable  in  my  own  eye,  and 
not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  ce- 
lebrated beauty.  Such  a  wife  does  not  only 
raife,  but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a  fecret 
pleafure  and  complacency  in  the  beholder, 
when  the  firft  heats  of  defire  are  cooled  ; 
and  fuch  a  love  puts  the  wife  or  hufband  in 
countenance  both  among  friends  and  ftran- 
gers,  and  generally  fills  the  family  with  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  offspring.  Confe- 
quently, 

To  chufe  a  wife  y  endeavour  to  find  one 
that  is  not  always  ftupidly  filent,  nor  always 
pratling  nonfenfe.  Let  her  be  learned,  if  pof- 
fible ;  or  at  leaft  capable  of  being  made  fo. 
She  that  is  thus  accomplifhed  will  be  always 

draw- 
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drawing  fentences  and  maxims  of  virtue  out  Chap* 
of  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity,  for  the  well  XXIII. 
governing  of  her  family,  and  to  preferve^ — <sy~* 
herfelf  in  all  changes  of  fortune  from  too  pQ$t&i 
great  ambition,  anxiety  and  forrotv.  She  2* 
will  endeavour  to  be  a  chearful  good  hu- 
moured friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion 
to  her  hufband ;  fhe  will  infufe  knowledge  in- 
to her  children  with  their  milk  5  and  from 
their  infancy  train  them  up  in  the  paths  of  fo- 
briety,  duty,  and  virtue.  Her  conftant  good 
humour  will  haunt  you  wherever  you  go, 
and  prefs  you  to  return  home  from  all  com- 
pany, that  you  may  retire  with  delight  from 
the  fociety  of  men,  into  the  bofom  of  one 
who  is  fo  dear,  fo  knowing,  and  fo  lovely  in 
your  fights  Then  if  fhe  touches  her  lute, 
or  lings  to  it  any  of  her  own  compositions^ 
her  voice  will  footh  you  in  your  folitudes, 
and  found  more  fweetly  in  your  ear  than 
that  of  the  moft  melodious  bird ;  which 
muft  engage  you  to  wafte  with  pleafure 
whole  days  and  nights  in  her  company^  and 
be  ever  rinding  out  new  beauties  in  her  con- 
verfation  ;  and  me  will  keep  your  mind  in 
a  perpetual  ferenity  ;  reftrain  its  mirth  from 
being  diffolute  5  and  prevent  its  melancholy 
from  being  hurtful.  Hence  I  would  infer 
that  nothing  but  the  good  qualities  of  the 
perfon  beloved,  can  be  a  foundation  for  a* 
love  of  judgment  and  difcretion  ;  and  who- 
ever expedrs  happinefs  from  any   thing   but 

virtue, 
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Chap. virtue,  wifdom,  good-humour,  and  a  fimi- 
XXIII.  litude  of  manners,  will  find  themfelves  much 
*— -v~^  deceived.  Yet  there  are  but  few  who  feek 
SeSlionoStzx  thefe  things,  and  do  not  rather  make 
2«  riches  their  chief,  if  not  their  only  view. 
And  it  is  very  uncommon  for  a  man,  when 
he  engages  himfelf  in  the  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage, to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in  fuch 
a  woman  a  conftant,  agreeable  companion, 
who  will  divide  his  cares  and  double  his 
joys,  and  who  will  manage  that  (hare  of 
his  eftate  he  intrufts  to  her  conduct  with 
prudence  and  frugality ;  govern  his  houfe 
with  ceconomy  and  difcretion,  and  be  an 
ornament  to  himfelf  and  family.  It  is  rare 
to  find  a  man,  who  looks  out  for  one, 
who  places  her  chief  happinefs  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  con- 
ftant pleafure.  Men  now  a  days  rather  feek 
for  money  as  the  complement  of  all  defires ; 
and,  regardlefs  of  what  kind  of  wives  they 
take,  they  think  riches  will  be  a  minifter 
to  all  kind  of  pleafures,  and  enable  them  to 
keep  miftreffes,  horfes,  hounds  \  to  drink, 
feaft,  and  game  with  their  companions  -,  to  pay 
their  debts  contracted  by  former  extrava- 
gances, or  fome  fuch  vile  unworthy  end  *T 
and  indulge  themfelves  in  pleafures,  which 
are  a  fhame  and  a  fcandal  to  human  nature. 
The  world  is  more  intent  on  trains  and 
equipages,  and  ail  the  (howy  parts  of  life, 

than 
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than  on  the  accomplifhments  of  the  help- Chap* 
meet.  ■  XXIIL 

The  cafe3  I  apprehend,  is  this ;  we  love  ^e^ton 
rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  to  con- 
fult  our  proper  intereft  :  and  we  are  at 
greater  pains  to  appear  eafy  and  happy  to 
others,  than  really  to  make  oorfelves  fo  in 
effect  If  we  obferve  the  conduct  of  the 
fair  fex,  we  find  that  they  chufe  rather  to 
affociate  themfelves  with  a  perfon,  who  re- 
fernbles  them  in  that  light  and  volatile  hu- 
mour, which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to 
fuch  as  are  qualified  to  moderate  and  coun- 
terbalance their  indifcretions  and  weakneffes. 
They  generally  prefer  the  coxcomb  to  the 
man  of  understanding  :  from  which  miftake^ 
infinite  calamities  flow  upon  the  fex,  as  it 
frequently  joins  them  to  men,  who,  in  their 
own  thoughts,  are  as  fine  creatures  as  them- 
felves :  Or,  if  they  chance  to  be  good-hu- 
moured, ferve  only  to  diflipate  their  fortunes, 
inflame  their  follies,  and  aggravate  their  in- 
difcretions and  infirmities  of  nature.  And 
there  are  but  few  women,  who  do  not  place 
their  happinefs  in  out-fhining  others  in  pomp 
and  fhow,  and  that  do  not  think  within 
themfelves,  when  they  have  married  fuch  a 
rich  perfon,  that  none  of  their  acquaintance 
fhall  appear  fo  fine  in  their  equipage,  fo  a-> 
domed  in  their  perfons,  or  fo  magnificent  in 
their  furniture  as   themfelves  -,     by    which 

their 
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Chap,  their  heads  are  filled  with  vain  ideas,  and  their 
XXIII. hearts  are  governed  by  fhow  and  equipage. 
«— ■ v~->So  that  a  woman's  expence  muft  not  be 
section  fQcbj  as  failing  either  in  the  time  or  mea- 
2#  fure  of  it,  may  rather  draw  cenfure,  than 
gain  applaufe.  If  it  was  well  examined, 
there  is  more  money  given  to  be  laughed 
at,  than  for  any  one  thing  in  the  world, 
though  the  purchafers  do  not  think  fo.  The 
art  of  laying  out  money  wifely,  is  not  at* 
tained  to  without  a  great  deal  of  thought  -, 
and  it  is  yet  more  difficult  in  the  cafe  of  a 
wife,  who  is  accountable  to  her  hufband 
for  her  miftakes  in  it  :  it  is  not  only  hi3 
money,  his  credit  too  is  at  flake,  if  what 
lieth  under  the  wife's  care,  is  managed  ei- 
ther with  undecent  thrift,  or  too  loofe  pro- 
fusion :  {he  is,  therefore,  to  keep  the  mean 
between  thefe  two  extreams ;  and  if  it  be 
hardly  poffible  to  hold  the  balance  exactly 
even,  let  it  rather  incline  towards  the  libe- 
ral iide,  as  more  fuitable  to  our  ftation, 
and  lefs  fubjeft  to  reproach.  Of  the  two, 
a  little  money  mifpent,  is  fooner  recovered 
than  the  credit,  which  is  loft  by  having  it 
nnhandfomely  faved  -y  and  a  wife  hufband 
will  lefs  forgive  a  fhameful  piece  of  parci- 
mony,  than  a  little  extravagance,  if  it  be 
not  too  often  repeated.  In  clothes,  let  her 
avoid  too  much  gaudinefs $  (he  muft  not  value 
foerfelf  upon  an  imbroidered-gown  ;  and  let 
her  remember,  that  a  reafonable  word,  or  a« 

obli- 
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obliging  look,  will  gain  her  more  refpedt,  Chap. 
than  all  her  fine  trappings.  Some  diftin&i-  XXIIL 
ons  are  to  be  allowed,  whilfl:  they  are  well-^-p^-^ 
fuited  to  quality  and  fortune  $  and  in  thedi-  »e™i°n 
ftribution  of  the  expence,  it  feemeth  to  me,  2# 
that  a  full  attendance,  and  well-chofen  or- 
naments for  a  houfe,  will  make  a  better  fi- 
gure, than  too  much  glittering  in  what  we 
wear  :  nothing  is  truly  fine,  but  what  is  fit, 
and  that  juft  fo  much  as  is  proper  for  our 
circumftances  of  their  feveral  kinds,  is  much 
finer  than  all  we  can  add  to  it.  When  we 
break  through  thofe  bounds,  we  launch  in- 
to a  wide  fea  of  extravagance.  Every  thing 
will  become  neceffary,  becaufe  we  have  a 
mind  to  it  3  and  we  have  a  mind  to  it,  not 
becaufe  it  is  fit  for  us,  but  becaufe  foine- 
body  elfe  hath  it.  The  word  neceffary  is 
rniferably  applied,  it  difordereth  families, 
and  overturned!  governments  by  being  fo 
abfurd.  Children  and  fools  want  every  thing, 
becaufe  they  want  wit  to  diftinguifh  :  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  flronger  evidence  of  a 
crazy  underftanding,  than  the  making  too 
large  a  catalogue  of  things  neceffary,  when, 
in  truth,  there  are  fo  very  few  things  that 
have  a  right  to  be  placed  in  it.  Let  us  try 
every  thing  firft  in  our  judgment,  before  we 
allow  it  a  place  in  our  defire..  Virtue  is  the 
greateft  ornament,  and  good  fenfe  the  beft 
equipage  :  fo  that  the  fame  female  levity  is 
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Chap. no  lefs  fatal  to  them  after  marriage,  than 
XXIII.  before. 

All*  By  thefe  means,  the  wife  becomes 
an  old  coquet,  that  is  always  hankering  af- 
ter the  diverfions  of  the  town  ;  the  hufband, 
a  morofe  ruftick,  that  frowns  and  frets  at 
its  very  name.  Affectation  governs  the  wife  ; 
and  the  hufband  finks  into  brutality.  The 
noife  of  the  larks  and  nightingales  difturb  the 
lady  :  fhe  hates  your  tedious  fummer  days, 
and  is  fick  at  the  fight  of  fhady  woods  and 
purling  ftreams :  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hufband  wonders  how  any  one  can  be  pleaf- 
ed  with  the  fooleries  of  plays,  operas,  and 
mafquerades.    Thus  the  children  are  educa- 

s. 

ted  in  thefe  different  notions ;  the  fons  follow 
the  father  about  his  grounds,  while  the 
daughters  read  volumes  of  love-letters  and  ro- 
mances to  their  mother :  fo  that  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  the  girls  look  upon  their  father 
as  a  clown,  and  the  boys  retain  a  very  indiffe- 
rent efteem  for  their  mother's  virtue  :  and 
thus  both  fexes  deceive  themfelves,  and 
bring  reflections  and  difgrace  upon  the  moft 
happy  and  moft  honourable  ftate  of  life. 
Whereas,  if  they  would  but  corredt  their  de- 
praved tafle,  moderate  their  ambition,  and 
place  their  happinefs  upon  proper  objedts, 
we  fhould  not  find  felicity  in  the  marriage 
ftate  fuch  a  wonder  as  it  commonly  is  pre- 
tended :  For,  whenever  the  wife  grows  wife 
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by  the  difcourfes  of  the  hufband,  and  theCHAP. 
hufband  good-humoured  by  the  converfationXXlII. 
of  the  wife,  their  virtues  are  blended  in  their^ — -v-— * 
children,  and  diffufe  through  the  whole  fa-  ^e^10n 
mily,  a  perpetual  fpirit  of  benevolence,  com-  3 
placency,  and  content.  And  it  is  highly  ex- 
pedient, that  at  leaft  one  of  the  perfons, 
who  fits  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  fhould  give 
an  example  of  good  fenfe  to  thofe,  who  are 
under  them,  in  thefe  little  domeftick  fettle- 
ments.  For,  if  the  man  has  much  vivacity 
and  little  undemanding  ;  and  (he,  whom  he 
has  married,  has  all  that  the  fire  of  youth,  and 
a  lively  manner  can  do  towards  making  her 
an  agreeable  woman,  thefe  two  people  of 
feeming  merit,  being  once  fated,  and  no  rea- 
fon  or  good  fenfe  found  in  either  to  fucceed 
their  paffion,  their  life  will  then  be  at  a  ftand ; 
their  meals  iniipid,  and  their  time  tedious : 
and  though  their  fortune  has  placed  them  a- 
bove  care,  their  lofs  of  tafle  has  reduced 
them  below  diverfion. 

But  if  folly  is  of  ill  confequence  in  the 
head  of  a  family,  vice  is  much  more  fo,  as 
its  nature  is  more  pernicious,  and  more  con- 
tagious. Thus,  if  the  mafter  is  a  profli- 
gate, the  rake  runs  through  the  family,  the 
fons  talk  loofely,  and  fwear  after  their  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  daughters  fhall  be  either  fami- 
liarized to  his  difcourfe,  or  every  moment 
blufh  at  his  vices.     A  father's  dulnefs,  often 
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Chap. extinguishes  a  genius  in  the  fon,  or  gives 
XXIII.  fuch  a  wrong  caft  to  his  mind,  as  it  is  hard 
*— "v^for  him  ever  to  loofe.  Where  the  head  of 
section  %  family  is  weak,  every  member  repeats  his 
3*  infipid  pleafantries,  Shallow  conceits,  and  to- 
pical points  of  mirth  ;  and  he  ereds  the 
Scenes  of  his  folly  at  his  table,  his  fire- fide, 
and  among  his  parties  of  diverfion.  Let 
me,  therefore,  recommend  the  improve- 
ments of  the  mind,  to  the  female  world, 
that  a  family  may  have  a  double  chance  for 
it  5  and  if  it  meets  with  weaknefs  in  one  of 
the  heads,  it  may  be  made  up  by  the  pru- 
dent mother.  The  circumstance  in  a  fami- 
ly, is,  indeed,  very  unhappy,  where  the 
wife  has  more  knowledge  than  the  hufband  ; 
but  it  is  better  it  Should  be  ib,  than  that  there 
fhould  be  no  knowledge  at  all  in  it.  What 
is  more  pitious,  than  to  fee  a  coxcomb  at 
the  head  of  a  family  of  promiiing  youths  ? 
It  is  a  melancholy  Scene,  where  a  circle  of 
pretty  children  are  cramped  in  their  natural 
parts,  and  prate  even  below  themfelves, 
while  they  are  talking  the  norifenfe  of  their 
filly  parents  ! 

Is  it  not  then  very  fantastical  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  civil  power  and  capacity  among 
men  to  permit  thefe  coxcombs  to  ruin  their 
families ;  and  to  put  the  man  that  has  no 
fenfe  to  do  evil  under  ward  ?  No  doubt  but 
that  the  law  gives  thefe  perfons  into  the 
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ward  and  care  of  the  crown  ;  becaufe  that  Chap. 
is  beft  able  to  protect  them  from  injuries,  XXIII. 
and  from  the  impositions  of  craft  and  knavery f — /— -^ 
that  the  life  of  an  Idiot  may  not  ruin  the  »fl$*a» 
intail  of  a  noble  family,  and  that  his  weaknefs  3 
may  not '  fruftrate  the  induftry  or  capacity' 
of  the  founder  of  his  houfe.  Yet  we  have 
no  remedy  againft  one  of  bright  parts,  as  we 
fay,  who  with  his  eyes  open  and  all  men's 
eyes  upon  him,  deftroys  thofe  purpofes. 
Folly  and  ignorance  are  punifhed  !  folly  and 
guilt  are  tolerated !  is  the  unfortunate  man  to 
be  devefted  of  his  ellate,  becaufe  he  is  tracta- 
ble and  indolent,  runs  in  no  man's  debt,  in- 
vades no  man's  bed,  nor  fpends  the  eftate 
he  owes  his  children  and  his  character  ? 
And  (hall  he,  who  mews  no  fenfe  above 
him  but  in  fuch  vile  pra&ices,  be  efleemed 
in  his  fenfes,  and  poffibly  may  pretend  to 
the  guardianfhip  of  him,  who  is  no  ways 
his  inferior,  but  in  being  lefs  wicked,  and 
lefs  prodigal  ?  Therefore  we  mould  throw 
a  veil  upon  thofe  unhappy  inftances  of  hu- 
man nature,  who  feem  to  breathe  without 
the  direction  of  reafon  and  underftanding : 
and  we  fhouid  turn  our  eyes  with  abhor- 
rence from  fuch  as  live  in  perpetual  abufe 
and  contradiction  to  thefe  noble  faculties  of 
the  foul.  Mr.  Locke  has  fomewhere  made  this 
diflin&ion  between  a  mad  man  and  a  fool : 
a  fool  is  he  that  from  right  principles  makes 
a  wrong  conclufion  \   but  a  mad  man  is  on© 
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Chap. who  draws  a  juft  inference  from  falfe  prin- 
XXIII.  ciples.  Thus  the  fool  who  cut  off  the  fel- 
^ — v*— flow's  head  that  lay  afleep,  and  hid  it,  and 
Sefiion  then  waited  to  fee  what  he  would  fay  when 
4*  he  awaked,  and  miffed  his  head-piece,  was 
in  the  right  in  the  firft  thought,  that  a 
man  would  be  furprized  to  find  fuch  an  al- 
teration in  things,  fince  he  fell  afleep ;  but 
he  was  a  little  miftaken  to  imagine  he 
could  awake  at-all  after  his  head  was  cut 
off.  A  madman  fancies  himfelf  a  prince, 
but  upon  his  miftake,  he  ads  fuitably  to 
that  chara&er  j  and  though  he  is  out  in  fup- 
poling  he  has  principalities,  while  he  drinks 
gruel,  and  lies  in  ftraw;  yet  we  fhall  fee 
him  keep  the  port  of  a  diftreffed  monarch 
in  all  his  words  and  aftions.  Thefe  two 
perfons  are  equally  taken  into  cuftody :  con- 
sequently we  are  to  look  upon  every  man's 
brain  to  be  touched,  however  he  may  ap- 
pear in  the  general  conduit  of  his  life,  if  he 
has  an  unjuflifiable  Angularity  in  any  part  of 
his  converfation  or  behaviour:  or  if  he 
fwerves  from  right  reafon,  however  com- 
mon his  kind  of  madnefs  may  be,  we  fhall 
not  excufe  him  for  its  being  epidemical :  for 
an  abufe  of  reafon,  I  think,  fhould  be  as 
juft  an  avoidance  of  an  eftate,  as  the  total 
abfence  of  it. 

1  V  •     Thus  it  is  of  very  great  concern 
to  a  family,  that  the  ruler  of  it  fhould  be 
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reafonable  or  wife,  and  not  given  to  vice.  I  Chap. 
confefs  that  the  firfl  of  thefe  qualifications  XXIII. 
does  not  lie  within  his  power  j  but  a  man*— -^C""1 
may  abftain  from  being  vicious  though  \^e^ton 
cannot  help  his  being  weak.  Modefty,  ^4' 
temperance,  frugality,  religion,  and  all  other 
virtues,  which  are  the  greateft  ornaments 
of  human  nature,  may  be  put  in  praftice  by 
men  of  the  mofl  ordinary  education.  So 
that  as  wifdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper 
qualifications  in  the  mafter  of  a  houfe,  if  he 
is  not  accomplilhed  in  both  of  them,  it  is 
much  better  that  he  fhould  be  deficient  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  fince  the  con- 
fequences  of  vice  are  of  an  infinitely  more 
dangerous  nature  than  thofe  of  folly  and  im- 
prudence. Therefore  a  virtuous  difpofition, 
a  good  underflanding,  an  agreeable  perfon, 
and  an  eafy  fortune,  are  the  things  which 
fhould  be  chiefly  regarded  by  thofe  that  feek 
the  flate  of  matrimony,  on  this  occafion. 
Thus  as  the  advantages  of  fenfe,  beauty, 
and  riches,  are  the  chief  motives  to  a  pru- 
dent young  woman  of  fortune  for  changing 
her  condition ;  (he  is  to  have  her  eyes  upon 
each  of  thefe,  and  fhe  is  to  afk  herfelf  whe- 
ther the  man,  who  has  mofl  of  thefe  com- 
mendations in  the  lump,  is  not  the  mofl 
preferable.  Wit  and  capacity  to  entertain, 
when  grafted  upon  good  nature  and  huma- 
nity, is  what  fhould  be  highly  valued ;  but 
there  are  many  ingenious  men,  whofe  abi- 
lities 
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CiiAP.Hties  do  little  elfe  but  make  themfelves  and 
XXIII.  thofe  about  them  uneafy :  fuch  are  thofe, 
*» — ^-*who  are  far  gone  in  the  pleafures  of  the 
Semon  town,  who  cannot  fupport  life  without 
4*  quick  fenfations  and  gay  reflections,  and  are 
ftrangers  to  tranquillity,  to  right  reafon,  and 
to  a  calm  motion  of  fpirits  without  deje&ion 
and  tranfport.  And  I  would  of  all  men 
living  have  thefe  ingenious  men  moft  avoid- 
ed by  her,  who  would  be  happy  in  her 
marriage  choice.  For  thefe  men  are  imme- 
diately fated  with  poffeffion,  and  muft  ne- 
ceifarily  fly  to  new  acquilitions  of  beauty,  to 
pafs  away  the  whiling  moments  and  inter- 
vals of  life :  for,  with  them  every  hour  is 
heavy  that  is  not  full  of  mirth. 

But  when  a  woman  is  deliberating  with 
herfelf  whom  {he  (hall  chufe  of  many,  near 
each  other  in  other  pretenfions,  certainly  he 
of  the  beft  underftanding  is  moft  eligible  :  for, 
life  hangs  heavily  in  the  repeated  converfa* 
tion  of  one,  who  has  no  imagination  to  be 
fired  at  the  feveral  occafions  and  objefts, 
which  come  before  him ;  or  who  cannot 
ftrike  out  of  his  own  reflections  new  paths  of 
pleaiing  converfation.  Thus  he  that  has 
excellent  talents,  with  a  moderate  eftate, 
and  an  agreeable  perfon,  is  preferable  to  him, 
who  is  only  rich  ;  if  it  were  only  that  good 
faculties  may  purchafe  riches,  but  riches 
cannot    purchafe    worthy   accomplishments. 

There 
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There  are  hopes  that  fuch 'a  man  will  lay  Chap. 
out  his  invention  in  forming  new  pleafures  XXIII. 
and  amufements,  and  make  the  fortune  fhe<— -vy-f 
has  brought  him  fubfervient  to  the  honour  Sexton 
and  reputation  of  her  children.    He  will  be      5. 
ever  contriving  the  happinefs  of  her,  who 
did  him  fo  great  a  diftinction  ->  while  the 
fool  is  ungrateful  without  vice,  and  never 
returns  a  favour,  becaufe  he  is  not  fenfible 
of  that  bleffing  which  he  has  received.  Every 
new  accident  or  object,  which  comes  into  fuch 
a  gentleman's  way,  gives  his  wife  new  plea- 
fures and  content.     She  feafts   continually 
upon  his  words  and  actions ;  nor  can  fhe 
enough  applaud  her  good  fortune  in  having 
her  life  varied  every  hour,  her  mind  more 
improved,  and  her  heart  more  glad  from 
every  circumftance,  which  fhe  meets  with 
in  fo  agreeable  a  companion. 


They  who  thus  direct  and  make 
their  choice  may  hope  to  be  happy,  but  it 
feldom  happens  in  fuch  cafes  where  the 
eftate  or  circumftance  of  the  perfon  is  only 
confldered.  Jointures  and  pin-money  are 
the  chief  care  on  the  woman's  part,  and  a 
large  fortune  is  the  object  of  the  greedy 
man's  defire.  Though  I  know  not  one 
motive  relating  to  this  life,  which  would 
produce  fo  many  honourable  and  worthy 
actions,  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  woman 
of  merit.     There  would  a  thoufand  ways 
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Chap. of  induftry  and  honeft  ambition  be  purfued 
XXIII.  by  young  men,  who  believe  that  the  per- 
^-~-\* — 'fons  they  admire  have  value  enough  for 
beet  ion  their  paffion  to  attend  the  event  of  their 
5-  good  fortune  in  all  their  applications,  in 
order  to  make  their  circumftances  fall  in 
with  the  duties  they  owe  to  themfelves, 
their  families,  and  their  country :  all  thefe 
relations  a  man  mould  think  of,  who 
intends  to  go  into  the  ftate  of  marriage, 
and  experts  to  make  it  a  ftate  of  pleafure 
and  contentment.  Where  the  age  and 
circumftances  of  both  parties  are  pretty 
much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think 
the  infifting  upon  pin-money  is  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  yet  we  find  feveral  matches 
broken  off  upon  this  account  only.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  the  difcerning  part  of  the 
world,  that  the  fupplying  a  man's  wife  with 
pin-money,  is  furnifhing  her  with  arms  a- 
gainft  himfelf,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  ac- 
ceffary  to  his  own  difgrace.  And  it  has,  in- 
deed, been  alfo  obferved,  that  in  proportion  as 
a  woman  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  and  her  hut- 
band  advanced  in  years,  fhe  ftands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  pins ;  and  accord- 
ingly upon  a  treaty  of  marriage,  fhe  rifes 
or  falls  in  fuch  her  demands.  But  I  fhould 
very  much  fufpeft  a  woman,  who  takes 
fuch  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and  con- 
trives methods  how  fhe  may  live  happily, 
without  the  affefticn  of  one  to  whom  fhe 
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joins  neneir  until  death.  Between  man  Chap. 
and  wife,  feparate  purfes  are  as  unnatural  XXIII, 
as  feparate  beds.  In  my  opinion,  whemH^is^^- 
the  pleafures,  inclinations,  and  interefts  o{&e^l0n 
both  parties  are  not  the  fame,  a  marriage  5« 
cannot 'be  happy.  She,  who  is  the  admi- 
ration of  all,  who  beheld  her  while  un- 
married, fhould :  bid  adieu  to  the  pleafures 
of  mining,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  as  foon  as 
fhe  takes  upon  her  the  condition  of  a  wife. 
Women,  who  have  been  married  fome  time2 
fhould  not  have  it  in  their  heads  to  draw 
after  them  a  numerous  train  of  followers  -% 
they  fhould  confine  their  fatisfa£tion  to  the. 
Dofteffion  of  one  man's  heart     But  wh 


time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  vanity  5 
and  taught  them  difcretion,  their  fondnef$ 
fettles  on  its  proper  obje£t  :  and  it  is 
probable  for  this  reafon,  that  among  hut- 
bands,  we  fhall  find  more  that  are  fond 
of  women  beyond  their  prime,  than  of 
thofe  that  are  actually  in  the  infolence  of 
beauty.  And,  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  a 
woman  who  will  give  up  herfelf  to  a  man 
.in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  leaft  room 
for  fuch  an  apprehenflon,  and  trail  her 
perfon  to  one  whom  fhe  will  not  rely  on 
for  the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  mav 
properly  be  accufed  (in  the  phrafe  of  an 
homely  proverb)  of  being  penny  wife,  and 
pound  fooliih. 

The 
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Chap,     The  great  ill  which  has  prevailed  among 
XXIII.  us  in  thefe  latter  ages,  is  the  making  even 
y — \r-~>  beauty  and  virtue  the  purchafe  of  riches. 
Seaion^\0{\_  parents,  and  fome  of  thofe  of  quality, 
5'     inftead  of  looking  out  for  introducing  health 
of  conftitution,  franknefs  of  fpirit,  or  dig- 
nity   of  countenance,    into    their   families, 
lay  out  all  their  thoughts  upon  finding  out 
matches,    not  for  their   children,    but   for 
their  eftates :  one  lhall  form  a  plot  for  the 
good  of  his  family,  that  there  ihall  not  be 
ten  men  in  England  capable  of  pretending 
to  his  daughter  ;  and  another  ihall  have  a 
fon    obliged,  out  of  meer    difcretion,    for 
fear  of  doing  any  thing  below  himfeif,  to 
follow  all  the  drabs  in  town,  till  he  has 
quite  broke  his  conftitution.      Such   wife 
parents   meet ;    and   as   there   is   no    pafs, 
no  courtfhip,  between  the  young  ones,  it 
is    no    unpleafant   obfervation    to    behold 
how  they  proceed  in  the  match  ;   the  be- 
haviour of  each  denotes  his  circumftance ; 
and  the  honeft   conveyancer  fays,  he   can 
diftinguifh,  upon  fight  of  the  parties,  before 
they  have  opened  any  point  of  their  bufi- 
nefs,   which  of  the  two  has  the  daughter  to 
difpofe  of  at  his  market.     Pin-money,  and 
all  the  other  articles  inferted  in  marriage- 
deeds,   create  a  diffidence ; .  and  intimate  to 
the  young  people,  that  they  are  very  foon 
.  to  be  in  a  date  of  war  with  each  other  : 

which 
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which  difagreements  by  chance  might  Chap, 
never  have  happen'd,  had  not  their  mar- XXIII. 
riage  -  contra^  and  the  match  -  makers., ' — ^~* 
put  it  in  their  heads  by  this  fuppofition  and  ^e^Qfl 
fore-caft^  what  the  young  couple  fhould  do  5* 
when  they  come  to  hate  each  other.  By' 
which  means,  tendernefs,  affedtion*  and 
conjugal  love,  are  quite  thrown  out  of  the 
queftion  j  and,  by  this  means  alfo,  the  good 
offices,,  the  pleafures  and  graces  of  life,  are 
hot  put  into  the  balance.  The  bridegroom 
has  given  his  eftate  out  of  himfelf,  and  he 
has  no  more  left  but  to  follow  the  blind 
decree  of  his  fate,,  whether  he  fhall  be 
fucceeded  in  his  wealth  by  a  fotj  or  by  a  mail 
bf  merit.  The  bride,  a  fine  woman,  who 
has  alfo  a  fortune^  is  fet  up  by  way  of 
auction  \  her  firft  lover  plays  at  the  tidd's 
of  ten  to  one,  dnd  he  no  fooner  opens  his 
heart  and  his  rent-roll-,  but  he  becomes  & 
tool  to  raife  her  price.  She  and  her  friends 
lofe  no  opportunity  of  publifhing  it  to  call 
in  new  purchafers^  while  the  poor  lover 
very  innocently  waits  till  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  inns  of  courts  have  debated 
about  the  alliance  ;  all  the  partifans  of  the 
lady  throw  difficulties  in  the  way,  till  other 
offers  come  in  -,  and  the  man,  who  came 
firft,  is  not  put  in  pofleflion  till  they  find 
he  is  the  beft  bidder.  It  may  be  from 
this  method  of  bargain  and  fale  in  mar- 
riages, that  we  fhould  date  thofe  unreafon- 

able 
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Chap,  able  gallantries,  which  are  carried  on  by  the 
XXIII.  name  of  courtfhip;  gallantries  which  are  the 
<— -v— ^  more  unreafonable,  becaufe  a  man  is  hardly 
section  reproachable,  that  deceives  an  innocent  wo- 
man, though  (lie  has  never  fo  much  merit,  if 
fhe  is  below  him  in  fortune  \  he  being  once 
in  poffeffion,  looks  upon  his  wife  as  his  law- 
ful purchafe,  and  thence  fuppofes,  he  has  a 
right  to  ufe  her  as  a  Have,  and  that  fhe  muft 
bear  with  all  his  mifdemeanours.  But  if  he 
can  artfully  fatiate  his  paffions  in  the  interim 
of  the  bargain,    me  is    certainly  undone  -, 
the   man  has   no  difhonour  following  his 
treachery  \  and  her  own  fex  are  fo  debafed 
by  force  of  cuftom,  as  to  fay  in  the  cafe 
of  the  woman,  How  could  me  expect  he 
would  ever  make  her  his  wife  ?     Let  any 
one  confider,  how  the  great  heireffes,  and 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  offered,  (for  no 
other  reafon   but   that    they    could   make 
them  fuitable  fettlements,  live  in  a  married 
ft  ate.     Nothing    can    be    more  infipid,    if 
not   loathfome,    than   for  two   perfons   to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  crowd,  who  have  as 
little  regard  for  them  as  they  for  each  other, 
and  behold  one  another  in  an  affected  fenfe 
of  profperity,   without   the  leaft  relifh   of 
that    exquiiite    gladnefs    at   meeting,   that 
fweet  inquietude,  at  parting,  together  writh 
the    charms  of  voice,    look,    gefture,  and 
that    general   benevolence     between    well- 
chofen  lovers,  which  makes  all  things  pleafe. 

Could 
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Could  an  abhorrence  to  fuch  mercenary  Chap. 
proceedings  be  well  fettled  in  the  minds XXIII. 
of  my  female  readers,  thofe  of  merit  would'' — v~ J 
have  a  way  opened  to  their  advancement  -,  ^e^il0U 
nay,  thofe  who  abound  in  wealth  only,  "'■ 
v/ould  in  reality  find  their  advantage :  nei- 
ther their  prude  acquaintance,  their  waiters, 
their  nurfes,  coulins,  nor  whifperers,  would 
be  able  to  perfuade  them,  that  there  are 
not  above  half  a  fcore  men  in  a  kingdom, 
(and  thofe  fuch  as,  perhaps,  they  may  never 
fet  eyes  on)  whom  they  can  with  difcre- 
tion  think  of,  to  make  them  their  hufbands, 

VI©  To  trade  for  minds  and  bodies  in 
the  lump,  without  regard  for  either,  but 
as  they  are  accompanied  with  fuch  fums  of 
money,  and  fuch  parcels  of  land,  cannot 
but  produce  a  commerce  between  the  parties 
concerned,  fuitable  to  the  mean  motives  up- 
on which  they  at  firft  contracted.  Jointures 
and  fettlements,  are  not  only  the  greateft 
impediments  towards  entering  into  that  ftate, 
but  alfo  the  frequent  caufes  of  diftruft  and 
animofity  in  it,  after  it  is  confummated  1 
the  coldnefs  of  wives  to  their  hufbands,  as 
well  as  difrefpecT:  from  children  to  parents, 
arife  from  this  one  cauie.  It  is  too  common 
to  fee  an  honourable  amour,  carried  on  for  a 
confiderable  time,  with  a  great  deal  of  love  on 
the  man's  fide,  and  with  fomething  very  un- 
like averfion  on  the  young  lady's,  as  he  is  made 

to 
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Chap,  to  believe  i  yet  matters  are  fo  contrived,  that 
XXIII.  he  can  never  thoroughly  get  to  know  her 
*~-v-^->  mind :  thefe  dealers  in  marriage-con  trads, 
section  admit  a  young  man,  when  he  firft  appears, 
®*  to  be  as  intimate  with  the  lady  as  other  peo- 
ple ;  but  when  he  has  declared  his  paffion, 
he  is  never  admitted  to  wait  upon  her,  or  to 
fee  her,  otherwife  than  in  publick  company. 
If  he  goes  to  her  father's  houfe,  and  defires 
to  vifit  her,  flie  is  either  to  be  fkk,  or  out 
of  the  way,  and  no-body  comes  near  him 
for  an  hour,  and  then  he  (hall  be  received  as  if 
he  had  committed  fome  great  crime.  Should 
he  have  courage  enough  to  afk  her  father's 
leave  to  vifit  her,  the  old  gentleman  is  fi- 
lent:  but  if  he  puts  it  negatively,  and  afks 
if  he  refufes  it*  the  father  anfwers  with  a 
fmile,  No,  I  do  not  fay  fo  neither.  When 
the  fortune  comes  into  debate,  truly  the  fa- 
ther has  confidered  his  own  circumftariceSj, 
and  the  more  li€  finds  the  lover  engaged  in 
his  afTedions,  the  more  he  diminifheth  her 
portion.  And  when  the  fettlements  come 
into  debate,  he  has  confidered  the  young 
gentleman's  eftate,  and  daily  encreafeth  his 
demands.  When  the  mother  is  confulted^ 
flie  is  mightily  for  the  match,  but  affects 
ftrangely  the  {hewing  her  cunning  in  per- 
plexing the  agreement.  The  laft  refort  in 
thefe  cafes,  is,  to  feek  admittance  to  the  be- 
loved by  letters  ;  but  if  the  daughter  is  en- 
tirely managed  by  her  parents,,    after  many 

anfwers 
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anfwers  at  crofs  purpofes,  deftitute  of  all  Chap, 
hopes,  he  is  forced  to  write  a  formal  revoca-  XXIII. 
tion  of  his  propofals.  The  miftakes  in  fuclv — V7-1 
courtfhips  (which  might  otherwife  probably  Se6tion 
have  fucceeded  happily)  feem  chiefly  to  be  "• 
owing  to  the  father's  clofe  equivocal  manage-' 
ment,  fo  as  always  to  keep  a  refervation  to  ufe 
upon  occafion,  when  he  finds  himfelf  preffed 
on  account  of  the  fortune ;  to  the  mother's  af- 
fecting to  appear  extreamly  artful  to  draw 
the  lover  to  the  father's  terms ;  to  a  notion  in 
the  daughter  (who,  in  all  other  cafes,  may 
be  a  woman  of  lingular  good  fenfe  and  vir- 
tue) that  no  man  can  love  her  as  he  ought, 
who  can  deny  any  thing  her  parents  demand 
in  exchange  for  her  perfon  5  and,  laftly,  ta 
the  carrying  on  the  affair  by  letters  and  confi- 
dents, without  fufficient  interviews  of  th^ 
lovers  themfelves. 

Therefore,  to  prevent  fo  great  an  evil^ 
wherein  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this 
nation  (by  the  unfortunate  methods  marri- 
ages are  at  prefent  in)  come  at  one  time  or 
other  unavoidably  to  be  engaged  ;  let  it  be 
confidered,  fays  an  ingenious  author,  whe- 
ther honourable  love  ought  to  be  mentioned 
firft  to  the  young  lady,  or  to  her  parents  ? 
If  to  the  young  lady  firft,  Whether  a  man 
is  obliged  to  comply  wkh  all  the  parents 
demand  afterwards,  under  pain  of  breaking 
off  difhonpurably  ?  If  to  the  parents  firftH 
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Chap. whether  the  lover  may  infift  upon  what  the 
XXIII.  father  intends  to  give,  and  refufe  to  make 
M ~V7— 'fuch  fettlement  as  muft  incapacitate  him 
section  £or  any  thing  afterwards,  without  juft  im- 

°'  putation  of  being  mercenary,  or  putting  a 
flight  upon  the  lady,  by  entertaining  views 
upon  the  contingency  of  her  death  ?  What 
inftruftions  a  mother  ought  to  give  her 
daughter  upon  fuch  occalions,  and  what 
the  old  lady's  part  properly  is  in  fuch  trea- 
ties, her  huiband  being  alive  ?  How  far  the 
young  lady  is  in  duty  obliged  to  obferve  her 
mother's  directions,  and  not  to  receive  any 
letters  or  meffages  without  her  knowledge  ? 
How  far  a  daughter  is  obliged  to  exert  the 
power  fhe  has  over  her  lover,  for  the  eafe 
and  advantage  of  her  father  and  his  family  ? 
And  how  far  fhe  may  confult  and  endea- 
vour the  intereft  of  the  family  fhe  is  to 
marry  into  ?  How  far  letters  and  confidents 
of  both  fexes  may  regularly  be  employed, 
and  wherein'  they  are  improper  ?  And,  fi- 
nally, when  a  young  lady's  pen  is  employed 
about  fettlements,  fortunes,  or  the  like, 
Whether  it  be  an  affront  to  give  the  fame 
anfwers,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  hand-wri- 
ting of  thofe  that  inftrudted  her  in  fuch  an 
affair  ? 

For,  the  making  matrimony  cheap  and 
eafy,  would  be  the  greateft  discouragement 
to  vice  :  the  limiting  the  expence  of  chil- 
dren, 
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dren,  would  not  make  men  ill  inclined,  or  Chap. 
afraid  of  having  them   in  a  regular  way ;  XXIII. 
and  the  men  of  merit  would  not  live  un-  *^!fT*J 
married,  as  they  often  do  now,  becaufe  the  ^ l0n 
goodnefs  of  a  wife   cannot  be  enfured  to  • 
them  -,  but  the  lofs  of  an  eftate  is  certain  : 
and  a  man  would  never  have  the  affliction 
of  a  bad  wife,  augmented  by  that  of  a  worth- 
lefs  heir. 


The  marriage  life  is  always  an 
infipid,  a  vexatious,  or  an  happy  ftate. 
When  two  people  of  no  genius  or  tafte  for 
themfelves  meet  together,  upon  fuch  a  fet- 
tlement  as  has  been  thought  reafonable  by 
parents  and  conveyancers,  from  an  exa£t 
valuation  of  the  land  and  cam  of  both  par- 
ties, their  life  is  infipid  :  for,  in  this  cafe, 
^j:he  young  lady's  perfon  is  no  more  regard- 
ed, than  the  houfe  and  improvements  in 
purchafe  of  an  eftate  ;  but  fhe  goes  with 
her  fortune,  rather  than  her  fortune  with 
her,  to  the  bell  bidder.  A  conjunction  of 
two  people  of  quick  tafte  and  refentment, 
put  together  for  reafons  well  known  to  their 
friends,  in  which  efpecial  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  (what  they  think  the  chief  of  evils) 
poverty,  and  enfure  to  them  riches,  with 
every  evil  befides,  makes  the  vexatious  life : 
the  former  make  up  the  crowd  or  vulgar  of 
the  rich,  and  fill  up  the  lumber  of  human 
race,  without  beneficence  towards  thofe  be- 

Y  4  low 
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Chap. low  them,  or  refpeft  towards  thofe  above 
XXIII.  them  ;  and  without  fenfe  of  the  laws  of 
*•— v**— 'kindnefs,  good  nature,  mutual  offices,  and 
section  the  elegant  fatisfa&ions,  which  flow  from 
7#  reafoii  and  virtue,  they  lead  a  defpicable,  in- 
~  dependent,  and  ufelefs  life.  The  fecond  live 
in  a  conftant  conftraint  before  company, 
and  too  great  familiarity  alone  •,  when  they 
are  within  obfervation,  they  fret  at  each  o- 
thers  carriage  and  behaviour  ;  when  alone^ 
they  revile  each  others,  perfon  and  conduit 
Where  two  perfons  meet,  and  voluntarily 
make  choice  of  each  other,  without  princi- 
pally regarding  or  neglecting  the  circum-. 
fiance  of  fortune  or  beauty,  their  marriage 
is  a  happy  ftate  j  and,  in  fpite  of  adverlity 
or  ficknefs,  their  love  continues  till  death  : 
they  that  have  a  true  notion  of  this  fort  of 
paffion,  their  humour  of  living  great,  will 
vanifh  out  of  their  imagination,  and  they 
will  find  love  has  nothing  to  do  with  ftate 
and  outward  ftiow.  Retirement,  with  thp 
perfon  beloved,  has  a  pleafure,  even  in  a. 
woman's  mind,  beyond  any  appearances  of  a 
vain  world.  Ladies  are,  therefore,  to  confi- 
der,  which  of  their  lovers  will  like  them  beft 
undrefled,  which  will  bear  with  them  mofl 
when  out  of  humour  5  and  their  way  to  this 
is,  to  afk  of  themfelves,  Which  of  them  they 
value  moft  for  the  fake  of  his  perfon  ?  and  by 
that  judge,  which  gives  the  greater  inftances 
of  his  valuing  them   for  theirfelves   only. 

He 
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Jle  that  is  taken  for  his  perfonal  perfections,  Chap, 
will  fooner  arrive  at  the  gifts  of  fortune,  XXIJL 
than  he  who  is  taken  for  the  fake  of  his v— -v-r^ 
fortune  can  attain  to  perfonal  perfections,  ®*$w® 
which  are  rather  the  gifts  of  nature,  than  ^* 
the  produd:  of  art :  therefore,  make  a  fure 
purchafe,  employ  fortune  upon  certainties, 
but  do  not  facrifice  certainties  to  fortune, 
which  is  always  fickle. 

The  paffion,  which  a  bridegroom  has  for  a 
virtuous  young  woman,  will  by  little  and  lit- 
tle grow  into  friendfhip,  and  then  it  is  af- 
cended  to  a  higher  pleafurc  than  it  was  in 
its  beginning.  When  this  does  not  happen, 
he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man  who  has  en- 
tered intq  this  ftate ;  but  when  the  wife 
proves  capable  of  filling  ferious  as  well  as 
joyous  hours,  (he  brings  a  happinefs  which 
friendfhip  alone  can  never  enjoy.  I  cannot 
think  it  fufficient  to  make  a  marriage  happy, 
that  the  humours  of  two  people  fhould  be 
alike ;  I  could  inftance  fome  hundred  pairs, 
who  have  not  the  leaft  fentiment  of  love  re^ 
maining  for  one  another ;  yet  are  fo  like  in 
their  humours,  that  if  they  were  not  alrea- 
dy married  they  would  be  fet  apart  for  man 
and  wife  by  the  whole  world. 

V  111*  Again,  the  carriage  of  fome 
wives  is  fo  grofs  that  they  loofe  their  huf- 
band's    hearts    fqr    faults,    which,    a  man 

knows 
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Chap,  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of  if  he  has  ei~ 
XXIII.  ther  good  nature  or  good  breeding.  And  I 
\ — v— Jhave  great  reafon  to  fear  that  thofe  ladies 
o^^7/^//are  generally  moft  faulty  in  this  particular  -, 
"•  who,  at  their  firft  giving  in  to  love,  find 
the  way  fo  fmooth  and  pleafant,  that  they 
fancy  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for  a  man  to  have 
too  much  of  it.  But  I  would  recommend 
this  obfervation,  that  the  fpirit  of  love  has 
fomething  fo  extremely  fine  in  it,  that  it 
is  very  often  difturbed  and  loft,  by  fome 
little  accidents,  which  the  carelefs  and  un- 
polite  never  attend  to,  till  it  is  gone  paft  all 
remedy.  A  woman  fhould  never  offer  to 
undrefs  and  drefs  herfelf  before  her  lover; 
and  refolve  never  to  learn  even  to'  drefs  be- 
fore her  hufband.  And  this  fhould  be  par- 
ticularly confidered  by  the  beaus  and  belles, 
who  drefs  purely  to  catch  one  another,  and 
think  there  is  no  further  occafion  for  the 
bait,  when  their  firft  defign  has  fucceeded 
by  tying  of  the  marriage-knot.  But  befides 
the  too  common  fault,  in  point  of  neatnefs, 
nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banifh 
love  from  a  married  ftate,  than  too  great  a 
familiarity,  and  the  laying  afide  the  common 
rules  of  decency  on  thefe  occafions. 

To  keep  love  alive  after  marriage,  and 
to  make  converfation  ftill  new  and  agreeable 
after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  there  is  fo 
much  nicety  and  difcretion  requifite,  that  I 

know 
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know  nothing  which  feems  readily  to  pro- Chap- 
mife  it,  but  an  earneft  endeavour  on  both  XXIIL 
fides  to  pleafe,  and  in  the  man's  part  fuperior  »*■* v^— 
good  fenfe.  A  woman  is  vexed  and  (wx^SeBion 
prized,  to  find  nothing  more  in  the  con-  $. 
verfation  of  a  man,  than  in  the  common 
tattle  of  a  female  vifit  or  tea-table.  And 
being  modeftly  confcious  to  herfelf  that  (he 
has  nothing  in  her  which  can  deferve 
entirely  to  engrofs  the  whole  man,  fhe 
heartily  defpifes  one,  who,  is  always  hang- 
ing at  her  apron-ftrings,  according  to  the 
woman's  phrafe.  And  truly  as  learning  is 
the  chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it 
is,  methinks,  as  fcandalous  and  inexcufable 
for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  illiterate,  as  for 
a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  behave 
herfelf  in  the  moft  ordinary  company ;  the 
two  fexes  are  fet  at  the  greateft  diftance 
by  this. 

Perhaps  it  requires  more  virtues  to  make 
a  good  hufband  or  wife,  than  what  go  to  the 
finifhing  any  the  moft  fhining  character. 
Wifdom  feems  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  beft  hufbands 
have  been  moft  famous  for  their  difcretion. 
A  wife  hufband  is  one  that  by  knowing 
how  to  be  a  mafter,  for  that  very  reafon  will 
not  let  his  wife  feel  the  weight  of  it  -,  one 
whofe  authority  is  fo  foftned  by  his  kindr- 
nefs,  that  it  giveth  his  fpoufe  eafe  without 
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Chap. abridging  her  liberty;  one  that  will  return 
XXIII,  fo  much  tendernefs  for  the  mate  of  his  bo- 
* — <-— 'fom's  juft  efteem  of  him,  that  (he  will  never 
Seaion  want  power,  though  (he  will  feldom  care 
"•  to  ufe  it  $  and  as  virtue  naturally  produces 
conftancy  and  mutual  efteem,  it  is  the  next 
neceffary  qualification  for  this  domeftick 
character,  which  mull  be  feafoned  with 
good  nature  5  without  which  the  marriage 
llate  muft  inevitably  four  a  thoufand  times. 
If  greatnefs  of  mind  be  joined  with  this  ami- 
able quality,  it  attra&s  the  admiration  and 
efteem  of  all  that  fee  it,  A  man  muft  be 
eafy  within  himfelf,  before  he  can  be  fo  to 
his  wife.  Could  the  wedded  pair  but  habi- 
tuate themfelves  for  the  firft  year  to  bear 
with  one  anothers  faults,  they  would  find 
but  little  difficulty  afterwards.  And  good- 
nature itfelf  is  infufficient,  unlefs  it  be  ftea- 
dyand  uniform,  and  accompanied  with  an 
evennefs  of  temper,  which  is,  above  all 
things,  to  be  preferved  in  this  friendfhip 
contra<fted  till  death.  Therefore  if  a  wo- 
man would  not  fail  of  making  herfelf  al- 
ways amiable  to  a  man,  who  has  a  paffion 
for  her,  and  is  of  an  equal  and  reasonable 
temper,  fhe  muft  endeavour  to  pleafe,  by  rer 
maining  always  in  the  fame  difpoiition  as 
fhe  is  in  when  fhe  afks  for  this  fecret,  and  fhe 
may  take  my  word  fhe  will  never  want  it. 
For,  an  inviolable  fidelity,  good  humour, 
and  complacency  of  temper,  out  live  all  the 

charms 
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charms  of  a  fine  face,  and  make  the  decays  Chap* 
of  it  not  viiible.  Befides,  let  her  retrench  ail  XXIIL 
fuperfluous  and  idle  expences,  inftead  of4— ■ V7— » 
following  the  extravant  practice  of  perfons*  S^mM 
who  facrifice  every  thing  to  their  prefent  "* 
vanity.  A  thoughtful  man  cannot  look 
upon  fplendid  nuptials  without  a  hea- 
vy heart ;  to  fee  the  bride  thoughtlefly  jig- 
ging it  about  the  room,  difhonoured  with 
jewels,  and  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
ailembly  at  the  expence  of  her  expe£te4  off- 
fpring. 

The  mean  is,  to  fpare  in  what  is  leaft  ne«* 
ceffary,  to  lay  out  more  liberally  in  what  is 
mod  required  in  our  feveral  circumftances* 
Yet  this  will  not  always  fatisfy.  There  are 
wives  who  are  impatient  of  the  rules  of 
{economy^  and  are  apt  to  call  their  hufbancTs 
kindnefs  into  queftion,  if  any  other  mea- 
fure  is  put  to  their  expence  than  that  of  their 
own  fancy. 

In  a  married  ftate  it  is  Very  proper  each 
of  the  couple  fhould  frequently  remember^ 
that  there  are  many  things,  which  grow 
out  of  their  very  natures  that  are  pardona- 
ble, nay  becoming,  when  confidered  as 
jfijchj  but  without  that  reflection  muft  give 
the  quickeft  pain  and  vexation  to  one  of 
them  at  leaft.  So  to  manage  well  a  great 
family,  is  as  worthy  an  inftance  of  capacity^ 

as 
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Chap. as  to  execute  a  great  employment  3  and  for 
XXIII.  the  generality,  as  women  perform  the  con- 
*— -v-—1  fiderable  part  of  their  duties  as  well  as  men 
Section  do  theirs,  fo  in  their  common  behaviour, 
8.  thofe  of  ordinary  genius  are  not  more  trivial 
than  the  common  rate  of  men.  Hence  it  is 
obferved,  that  though  our  minds  have  dif- 
ferent, yet  they  have  not  fuperior  qualities 
to  theirs  3  thus  women's  prudence  is  called 
wifdom  in  man :  and  therefore  a  prudent 
woman  is  in  the  fame  clafs  of  honour  as  a 
wife  man,  and  the  fcandals  in  the  way  of 
both,  are  equally  dangerous  and  hurtful. 

She  therefore  in  her  behaviour  to  her  huf- 
band's  friends  muft  ftudy  how  to  live  with 
them  with  more  care  than  fhe  is  to  apply  to 
any  other  part  of  her  life  ;  efpecially  at  firft, 
that  fhe  may  not  {tumble  at  the  firft  fetting 
out.  The  family  into  which  fhe  is  grafted 
will  generally  be  apt  to  expect,  that  like  a 
ftranger  in  a  foreign  country,  fhe  fhould 
conform  to  their  methods,  and  not  bring  in 
a  new  model  by  her  own  authority.  The 
friends  in  fuch  a  cafe  are  tempted  to  rife  up 
in  arms  as  againft  an  unlawful  invafion,  fo 
that  fhe  is  with  the  utmofl  caution  to  avoid 
the  leafl  appearance  of  any  thing  of  this 
kind.  And  that  fhe  may  with  lefs  difficul- 
ty afterwards  give  her  directions,  let  her 
iit  firft  receive  them  from  her  hufband's 
friends.     Let  her  gain  them  to  her  by  ear- 
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ly  applying  to  them,  and  they  will  be  ToChap, 
fatisfted,  that  as  nothing  is  more  thankful  XXIII. 
than  pride,  when  it  is  complyed  with,  they*—-- v-r* 
will  ftrive  which  of  them  fhall  moft  recom-  Se&ton 
mend  her  ;  and  when  they  have  helped  her  9- 
to  take  root  in  her  hufband's  good  opinion, 
fhe  will  have  lefs  dependance  upon  theirs, 
though  fhe  muft  not  neglect  any  reafonable 
means  of  preferving  it.  For,  fhe  is  to  con- 
sider, that  a  man  governed  by  his  friends, 
is  very  eafily  inflamed  by  them  5  and  that 
one  who  is  not  fo,  will  yet  for  his  own 
fake,  expect  to  have  them  confidered. 


Such  as  begin  this  courfe  of 
without  jars   at   their    fetting  out,    arrive 
within  a  few  months  at  a  pitch  of  benevo- 
lence and  affection,    of  which    the   moft 
per  feci:  friendship  is  but  a  faint  likenefs ; 
they  live  together  in  the  happy  poffeffion 
of  each  other's  hearts,  and  by  that  means 
have   no    indifferent   moments,    but   their 
whole  life  is  one  continued  fcene  of  comfort : 
that  love  which  they  teftify  for  each  other, 
communicates    a    certain  fatisfaction,    like 
that  which  they  themfelves  are  in,  to  all 
that    fee    it.       When    the     wife      comes 
where   the  hufband  is,    we  fee  a  pleafure 
which  he  cannot  conceal,  nor  he  nor  anv 
one  elfe  defcribe;  for,   in   fo  confummate 
an  affection,  the  very  prefence  of  the  perfon 
beloved,  has  the  effect  of  the  moft  agree- 
able 
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Chap,  able  difcourfe:' if  they  have  no  matter  td 
XXIII.  talk  of,  they  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  fociety$ 
\ — /-— - » and  at  the  fame  time  the  freedom  of  re- 
Seffion  tirement.  The  happieft  moments  of  other 
9*  lovers,  is  inferior  to  their  ordinary  life  ; 
they  have  each  of  them  great  merit,  live 
in  the  efteem  of  all  who  know  them,  and 
feem  but  to  comply  with  the  opinions  of 
their  friends*  in  the  jufl  value  they  have 
for  each  other  Upon  all  occafions :  for,  as 
in  the  unfortunate  marriage^  the  mod 
minute  and  indifferent  things  are  objefts 
of  the  fharpeft  refentment  $  fo,  in  an 
happy  one,  they  are  occafions  of  the  moil 
exquifite  pleafure.  In  one  we  love  every 
thing  obliges ;  in  one  we  diflike  every  thing 
toffends :  therefore,  in  marriage*  the  chief 
bufinefs  is  to  acquire  a  pre-poffeffion  in 
favour  of  one  another ;  confidering  each 
other's  words  and  actions  with  a  fecret 
indulgence,  and  always  with  an  inward 
Ibndnefs  pleading  for  each  other,  fuch  as 
may  add  new  beauties  to  every  thing  that 
is  excellent,  give  charms  to  what  is  in- 
different,  and  cover  every  thing  that  is 
deficient.  The  married  pair  often  take 
things  ill  of  each  other,  which  no  one 
fclfe  would  take  notice  of  in  either  of  them : 
for  want  of  this  kind  propenfity  and  biais 
of  mind,  men  fhould  beware  of  being  cap- 
tivated by  a  kind  of  lavage  philofophy,  and 
women  by  a  thoughtlefs  gallantry  :  for,   as 
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vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is  Chap. 
that  of  men  ;  each  of  them  fhould  keep  a  XXIII 
watch  upon  the  particular  biafs,  which  *- — vr*r 
nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  it  Semon 
may  not  draw  too  much,  and  lead  them  9' 
out  of  the  paths  of  reafon  •  which  will 
certainly  happen,  if  the  one  in  every  word 
and  action  affects  the  character  of  being 
rigid  and  fevere,  and  the  other  of  being 
brifk  and  flighty. 

The  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  hufband 
mould  be  relieved  by  the  fprightlinefs  and 
good  humour  of  his  confort %■  care  and 
chearfulnefs  fhould  go  hand  in  hand.  And 
a  family,-  like  a  {hip  that  is  duly  trimmed, 
wants  neither  fail  nor  ballaft  when  thefe 
are  rightly  tempered  :  but  where  thefe  pre-* 
cautions  are  not  obferved,  the  man  often 
degenerates  into  a  cynick,  the  woman  into 
a  coquet  -,  the  man  grows  fullen  and  morofe, 
the  woman  fantastical  and  impertinent: 
The  want  of  judgment  or  temper  in  the 
maiij  is  generally  the  caufeof  the  unhappy 
condition  of  a  married  ftate  5  for  as  love  is 
generally  made  in  a  {tile,  and  with  fenti- 
ments  very  unfit  for  ordinary  life,  v/e  raife 
our  imaginations  to  what  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  human  life ;  and,  becaufe  we 
did  not  before-hand  think  of  the  creature 
we  are  enamoured  of,  as  fubject  to 
dishonour,     age,     fieknefs,    impatience    or 

fuilcnnefs, 
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Ch  a  p  .  fullennefs,  but  altogether  confidered  her  as  the 
XXIII.  obje£tof  joy,  then  human  nature  itfelf  is  often 
v-pT^  imputed  to  her  as  a  particular  imperfection. 
keSlion  Therefore,  difcretion  and  good  nature  are 
9*  to  fhew  their  ftrength  on  thefe  occafions^ 
the  firft  will  hinder  our  thoughts  from 
dwelling  on  what  is  difagreeable,  the  other 
will  raife  in  us  all  the  tendernefs  of  com- 
panion and  humanity,  and  by  degrees 
foften  thofe  very  imperfedions  into  beauties 
and  obje&s  of  lafting  love  5  for,  of  all  dif- 
parities,  that  in  humour  makes  the  moft 
unhappy  marriages,  yet  fcarce  enters  inta 
our  thoughts,  when  they  are  firft  contracted : 
fo  that  feveral  that  are  in  this  refpeCt  un- 
equally yoakedj  and  uneafy  for  life,  with 
a  perfon  of  a  particular  character,  might 
have  been  pleafed  and  happy  with  a  perfon 
of  a  contrary  one,  notwithstanding  they 
are  both,  perhaps,,  equally  virtuous  and 
laudable  in  their  private  character.  There- 
fore, before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too 
inquifitive  and  difcerning  in  the  faults  of 
the  perfon  beloved,  nor  after  it  too  fuper- 
ficial  and  dim-fighted.  There  are  often  many 
faults  concealed  before  marriage  ;  fo  there 
are  fome  times  many  virtues  unobferved. 
Let  a  perfon  be  ever  fo  perfedt,  and  ac- 
complimed  at  a  diftance,  we  fhall  find 
many  blemimes  and  imperfections  in  her 
humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 
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ance,  which  we  never  difcovered  or  perhaps  Ch  ap, 


fufpefted.  XXII 


Therefore,  preferve  always  £  difpofition  seffion 
to  be  pleafed ;  and  this  cannot  be  fupported,  9J 
but  by  confidering  things  in  their  right 
light,  and  as  nature  has  form'd  them, 
and  not  as  our  own  fancies  or  appetites 
would  have  them  appear.  The  man  who 
brings  his  reafon  to  fupport  his  paffion, 
and  beholds  what  he  loves  as  liable  to  all 
the  calamities  of  human  life,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  even  at  the  beft  what  muft 
bring  upon  him  new  cares  and  new  rela-^ 
tions,  will  form  himfelf  accordingly,  and 
adapt  his  mind  to  the  nature  of  his  con-* 
dition  ;  he  will  be  prepared  to  be  a  father  s 
a  friend,  and  advocate;  a  fteward  for  people 
yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affections  ready 
for  every  incident  in  the  ftate  of  matrix 
mony:  he  can  hear  the  cries  of  children, 
with  pity,  inftead  of  anger ;  and,  when 
they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  difturbed 
at  their  noife,  but  is  glad  of  their  mirth 
and  health,  which  enables  them  fo  to  do. 
But  he  who  takes  a  young  lady  to  his  bed, 
with  no  other  confideration  than  the 
expectation  of  fcenes  of  dalliance,  and 
thinks  of  her  only  as  (he  is  to  adminifter 
to  the  gratification  of  defire ;  as  that 
defire  flags,  will,  without  her  fault,  think 
her  charms  and  her  merit  abated.    From 

hence 
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Chap,  hence  muft  follow  indifference,  difliker  pe- 
XXIIL  vifhnefs,  and  fome  times  rage  and  confufion. 
The  man  who  fincerely  loves  his  wife  and 

ml 

family,  and  ftudies  to  improve  that  affection 
in  himfelf,  conceives  pleafore  from  the 
moft  indifferent  things ;  while  the  married 
man,  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  fafhions- 
and  falfe  gallantries  of  the  town,  is  per- 
plexed with  every  thing  that  fhould  be' 
his  only  care,  enjoyment,  and  delight. 
Where  the  affection  is  well  placed,  and 
fupported  by  the  considerations  of  duty, 
honour,  and  friendship,  which  are  in  the 
higheft  degree  engaged  in  this  alliance,, 
there  can  nothing  arife  in  the  common- 
courfe  of  life,  or  from  the  blows  or  favours 
of  fortune,  in  which  a  man  will  not  find 
matters  of  fome  delight  unknown  to  an 
unmarried  ftate.  Confequently,  as  the 
hufhand  is  difpofed  in  himfelf,  every  cir- 
eumftance  of  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment 
or  pieafure,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  a 
fullen  wife  man  is  as  bad  as  a  good-natured 
coxcomb.  Wifdom,  with  complacency  and 
good  breeding,  will  make  a  man  equally 
beloved  and  refpected  •  but  when  joined 
with  a  fevere,  diftant,  and  unfociable 
temper,  it  creates  rather  fear  than  love  in 
our  wives.  Yet  there  is  nothing  fo  com- 
mon as  for  men  to  enter  into  marriage,, 
without  fo  much  as  expecting  to  be  hap- 
py therein  ;  for>  as   they  feem  to  propofe 

to 
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to  themfelves  a  few  holidays  in  the  begin- Chap, 
ing  of  it,  fo  after  that  they  return  at  beft  XXIII, 
to  the  ufual  courfe  of  their  life,  and  for  <tT~YT"~"- 
ought  they  know,  to  conftant  mifery  and 
uneafinefs  ever  after, 


10. 


This  is  the  caufe  of  that  immediate  cold- 
nefs  and  indifference,  or  hatred  and  aver- 
iion,  which  attend  ordinary  marriages  that 
are  made  up  for  the  fake  of  money  only  : 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  faid,  that  thofe 
marriages  generally  abound  moft  with  love 
and  conftancy,  that  are  preceded  by  a  long 
courtfhip.  Love  fhould  ftrike  root,  and 
gather  flrength  before  marriage  be  grafted 
thereon.  As  in  other  affairs ;  fo  in  this  a 
long  courfe  of  hopes  and  expectations  fixes 
the  idea  in  our  minds,  and  habituates  us 
to  a  fondnefs  of  the  peribn  we  love  -y  and 
as  nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  degenerate 
and  vicious  age,  than  the  common  ridicule 
which  paffes  on  this  ftate  of  life,  fo  it  is 
indeed  only  happy  in  thofe,  who  can  look 
down  with  fcorn  or  negledt  on  the  impie- 
ties of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths  of 
life  together  in  a  conftant  uniform  cdurfe 
of  virtue  and  love, 

./L.  There  is  one  particular  occafion  of 
unhappy  marriages,  which,  though  very 
common,  is  not  very  much  regarded.  Man, 
in  the  time  of  courtfhip,  and  in  the  firft  en- 
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Chap,  trance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a  behaviour,  as 
XXIII.  we  put  on  our  beft  clothes  on  extraordinary 
^~~*y~. — 'occafions ;  which  is  to  laft  no  longer,  than 
eShon  ^11  he  ;s  fettled  in  the  poffcffioa  of  the  fair 
object.  All  this  time,  he  refigns  his  incli- 
nation and  understanding  to  her  humour 
and  opinion  ;  he  neither  loves  nor  hates., 
nor  talks,  nor  thinks,  in  contradiction  to 
her  ;  he  is  controuled  by  a  nod,  mortified 
by  a  frown,  and  tranfported  by  a  fmile  of 
that  pretty  young  creature  he  endeavours  to 
perfuade  into  his  poffeffion  ;  till  the  poor 
young  lady  fills  in  love  with  this  fupple 
creature,  and  .expects  of  him  the  fame  be- 
haviour ever  after  :  but,  having  given  up  her 
liberty,  in  a  little  time,  fhe  finds  that  he 
has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  that  he  pretends 
to  diflike  what  me  approves  5  and  that,  in- 
stead of  treating  her  like  a  goddefs,  he  ufes 
her  like  a  fubject.  Thus  we  find  the  moil 
abject  flatterers,  degenerate  into  the  great- 
eft  tyrants,  over  thefe  deceived  girls  :  which 
naturally  fills  the  fpoufe  with  fullennefs  and 
difcontent,  fpleen  and  vapour. 

Another  common  occafion  of  unhappy 
marriage  is,  the  folly  of  launching  out  into 
extravagant  expences,  and  a  more  magnifi- 
cent way  of  living,  immediately  upon  chang- 
ing their  condition.  Is  it  not  common  to 
fee  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  if  they  happen 
%q  be  perfons  of  any  rank,    come  into  all 

public^ 
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publick  places,  and  go  upon  all  vifits,  with  Chap. 
fo  gay  an  equipage,  and  fo  glittering  ap-XXHI. 
pearance,  as  if  they  were  making  fo  many*-— v-7- ' 
publick  entries,  at  the  expence  of  the  pub-  Se5lton 
lick  treafure  ?  But  the  gilt  chariot,  the  IO- 
coach  and  fix,  the  gawdy  liveries,  the  fu- 
pernumerary  train  of  fervants,  the  great 
houfe,  the  fumptuous  table,  the  fervices  of 
plate,  the  embroidered  cloaths,  the  rich 
brocades,  and  the  profnfion  of  jewels,  that 
upon  this  occafion  break  out  at  once,  are  fo 
many  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  the  happy 
pair,  and  prognostications  of  their  future 
mifery,  to  judicious  minds,  and  to  men  of 
experience  in  this  life* 

To  this  I  muft  add  the  wife,  who,  upon 
the  leaft  matrimonial  difficulty,  is  excef- 
lively  troubled  with  fits,  and  can  bear  no 
manner  of  paffion,  without  falling  into  im- 
mediate convulfions  or  faintings  :  this  is  the 
cafe,  when  the  hulband  has  good  humour 
to  a  weaknefs,  and  is  that  fort  of  perfon,  of 
whom  it  is  ufually  faid,  he  is  no  man's  ene- 
my but  his  own :  one  who  has  too  much 
tendernefs  of  foul  to  have  any  authority 
with  his  wife  3  and  fhe,  for  that  reafon,  too 
little  fenfe  to  give  him  his  due  authority  : 
the  kind  wife  obferves  this  temper  in  him, 
and  makes  proper  ufe  of  it  to  her  own 
liking  :  but  knowing  it  is  below  a  gentlewo- 
man to  wrangle,  fhe  refolves  upon  an  expe- 

Z  4  dient 
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CHAP.dient  to  fave   decorum,  and,    at  the  fame 

XXIII.  time,  to  wear  her  dear  to  the  point  ;  there- 

*-^~'  fore,  me  takes  upon  her  to  govern  him,  by 

bettion  fauing  ;nt0  flts?  whenever  ihe  is  repulfed  in 

a  requeft,  or  contradicted  in  a  difcourfe  on 
any  exorbitant  demand. 

They  that  marry  a  beauty  of  high  quali- 
ty, muft  expect  that  me  will  be  as  ill-na- 
tured as  long  flattery  and  an  habitual  felf- 
will  could  make  her.  He  who  ventures 
upon  fuch  z  one,  without  coniideration, 
will  foon  find  that  the  charms  of  this  lady 
"want  the  fupport  of  good  humour,  and 
complacency  of  manners :  this  makes  our 
fpark  fly  to  the  bottle  for  relief  from  his  fa- 
tiety.  She  difdains  him  for  being  tired  with 
that  for  which  all  men  envied  him  ;  and 
he  never  comes  home,  but  it  is  —  Was 
there  no  fot  that  would  ftay  longer  ?  would 
any  one  living  but  you  ?  did  I  leave  all  the 
world  for  this  ufage  ?  To  which  he  replies 
accordingly,  — : — ■  You  are  very  imperti- 
nent !  This  match  is  wedlock  in  its  moil; 
terrible  profpect.  From  many  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars, it  is  evident,  that  the  moft  fmart 
pangs  which  we  meet  with,  are  in  the  be- 
ginning of  wedlock,  which  proceed  from 
ignorance  of  each  other's  humour,  and  from 
want  of  prudence  to  make  allowances  for  a 
change  from  the  moft   careful  refpect   in 

publick,  to  the  moft  unbounded  familiari- 
ty 
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ty  in  private  -y  which  is  the  reafon  that  tri-CHAP. 
lies  are  commonly  occaiions  of  the  greateft  XXIII. 
anxiety  :  for  contradiction  being  a  thing v— -v-^-' 
wholly  unufual  between  a  new  married  &^W# 
couple,  the  fmalleft  inftance  of  it  is  taken 
for  the  higheft  injury  $  and  it  very  feldom 
happens,  that  the  man  is  flow  enough  in 
affuming  the  character  of  a  hufband,  or  the 
woman  quick  enough  in  condefcending  to 
that  of  a  wife,  till  perchance  they  have 
both  repented  of  their  prefent  condition, 
and  begin  to  act  like  difappointed  people  * 
becaufe  they  think  they  have  all  the  time 
of  their  courtmip  been  talking  in  mafks  to 
each  other. 

i\JL«  This  mifunderftanding,  howe- 
ver, fometimes,  is  compromifed  and  fettled 
to  the  content  of  both  parties  5  but  where 
each  party  is  always  laying  up  fuel  for  dif- 
fention,  and  gathering  together  a  magazine 
of  provocations,  to  exafperate  each  other 
with,  when  they  are  out  of  humour,  it  is 
a  moft  unhappy  circumftance  :  for,  thefe 
people,  in  common  difcourfe,  make  no  fcru- 
ple  to  let  thofe,  who  are  by,  know  they 
are  quarrelling  with  one  another;  and  think 
they  are  difcreet  enough,  if  they  conceal 
from  the  company  the  matters  which  they 
are  hinting  at  by  cavelling  innuendoes,  and 
groundlefs  reproaches.  Thus,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  a  man,  who  is  ever 

out 
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CHAP.out  of  humour  in  his  wife's  company,  and 
XXIII.  ^e  pleafanteft   man  in   the    world   every 
w. — v~>  where  elfe  ;    the  greateft  floven  at  home, 
Seffiion  when  he  appears  to  none  but  his  family, 
11.    and  the  moft  exaftly  well-dreffed,  when  he 
goes  abroad.     He  always  leaves  his  home, 
as  if  he  was  going  to  court,  and  returns  as  if 
he  were  entering  a  prifon.     So  that  he  that 
has   fenfe  and  juftice  in  every  thing  elfe, 
never  reflects,  that  to  come  home  only  to 
fleep  off  an  intemperance,  and  fpend  all  the 
time  he  is  there,  as  if  it  were  a  punifhment, 
cannot  but  give  the  anguifh  of  a  jealous 
mind  to  his  wife  :  who,  the  moment  fhe 
hears  the  doors  (hut  after  him,  throws  her- 
felf  upon  her  bed,    and  drowns  the  child 
he  is  fo  fond  of  with  her  tears,    and  often 
frightens  it  with  her  cries  ;    fhe  curfes  her 
being  ;  runs  to  her   glafs  all  over  bathed 
with  forrows,    and  helps  the  utterance  of 
her  inward  anguifh,  by  beholding  the  gufh 
of  her  own  calamities  as  her  tears  trickle. 
And   if  fhe  remonftrates  with  the  greateft 
gentlenefs  that   is  poffible  againft  unhand- 
some appearances,    and  that  married  per- 
fons  are  under  particular  rules  -y  when  he  is 
in  the  beft  humour  to  receive  this,    fhe  is 
anfwered  only,    that  fhe  expofes  her  own 
reputation  and  fenfe,    if  fhe  appears  jealous 
of  her  hufband. 

Again, 
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Again,  to  confider  the  like  misfortune  Chap. 
when  it  happens  on  the  husband's  fide,  hisXXIIL 
jealoufy  is  of  fo  malignant  a  nature,  that  iV^^J 
converts  all  he  takes  in,  for  its  own  nourifh-  ■  * 
ment,  into  poifon.  If  his  wife  is  of  a  cool 
behaviour,  fhe  fets  him  on  the  rack,  and  it 
is  interpreted  as  an  inftance  of  averfion  or 
indifference ;  if  ihe  is  a  fond  one,  fhe  raifes 
jhis  fufpicions,  and  looks  upon  it  too  much 
like  diffimulation  and  contrivance  to  deceive 
him.  When  the  perfon  he  loves  is  chear-* 
ful,  her  thoughts  muft  be  employed  on  ano- 
ther ;  and  if  fad,  {he  is  certainly  thinking  on 
her  husband.  There  is  no  word  or  gefture 
fo  infignificant,  but  it  gives  him  new  hints, 
feeds  his  fufpicions,  and  furnifhes  him  with 
frefh  matters  of  difcovery,  where  there  is  nor- 
thing to  difcover.  The  thoughts  of  a  jealous 
husband  are  at  beft  in  a  ftate  of  doubtful- 
nefs  and  uncertainty ;  and  are  never  capable 
of  receiving  any  iatisfaclion  on  the  advan- 
tageous fide ;  fo  that  his  enquiries  are  moft 
fuccefsful  when  they  difcover  nothing:  his 
pleafure  arifes  from  his  difappointments,  and 
his  life  is  fpent  in  purfuit  of  a  fecret,  which, 
if  it  be  his  misfortune  to  find,  deftroys  his 
happinefs  :  for,  as  jealoufy  is  that  pain  which 
a  man  feels  from  the  apprehenfion  that  he 
is  not  equally  beloved  by  the  perfon  whom 
he  entirely  loves ;  and  our  inward  paffions 
and  inclinations  not  being  ^ble  ever  to  make 

them* 
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CHAP.themfelves  vifible,  it  is  impoffible  for  a  jea- 
XXIII.  lous  man  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  fuf- 
%_— v — '  picious  diftemper. 
SeSiion 

xi-  The  great  unhappinefs  of  this  paffion  is, 
that  it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  af- 
fedtion,  which  it  is  fo  follicitous  to  engrofs ; 
becaufe  it  lays  too  great  a  conftraint  on  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  fufpe£ted  perfon, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fhews  that  the  man  has 
no  honourable  opinion  of  her,  whom  he  fo 
ungeneroufly  accufes  of  crimes,  {he  is  entirely 
ignorant  of.  And  it  often  draws  after  it  a 
more  fatal  train  of  confequences,  and  makes 
the  perfon  fufpe&ed,  guilty  of  the  very 
crimes,  which  are  unjuflly  laid  to  her  charge. 
For,  nothing  is  more  natural  for  fuch  who 
are  treated  ill,  and  upbraided  falfely,  than  to 
iind  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear 
their  complaints,  condole  their  fufferings, 
and  endeavour  to  footh  and  afTwage  their 
fecret  refentments  againft  their  jealous  huf-r 
bands,  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  if  (he  who 
fufFers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion  of  her, 
and  has  therefore  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his 
efteem,  refolves  to  give  him  reafon  for  his 
iufpicions,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafure,  fmce 
fhe  muft  undergo  the  ignominy  of  the  crime. 
This  pafiion  takes  the  deepeft  root  in  thofe, 
who  are  confcious  to  themfelves  of  weak- 
nefs,  old  age,  deformity,  ignorance,  or  any 
other  infirmity ;  for  thefe  men  are  fo  well 

acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  unamiable  part  of  them-  Chap. 
felves,    that  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  XXIIL 
think  they  are  really  beloved ;  and  are  fo  ^ — v~* 
diftruflful  of  their  own  merits,  that  all  fond-^"^2 
nefs  towards  them  puts  them  out  of  counte-     II# 
nance,  and  looks  like  a  jeft  upon  their  per-' 
fons,  which  nature  informs  them  are  liable 
to  fo  many  objections.     On  their  firft  look- 
ing in  a  glafs,  they  grow  fufpicious  and  are 
ftung  with  jealoufy  at  the  fight  of  a  wrin-^ 
kle  or  a  grey  hair  in  the  eye-brow.  They  are 
immediately   alarmed  at  the  prefence  of  a 
handfome  fellow*  and  every  thing  that  looks 
young    or    gay  turns  their  thoughts   upon 
their  wives  behaviour  and  modeity.     Tho' 
their  is  another  fort  of  men,  who  are  mofl 
liable  to  this  paffion  ;  thefe  are  the  cunnings 
wary,    and   diftraftful  tempers,    who  put  a 
conflrudion  on  each   look,  and  find  out  a 
defign  in  a  fmile ;  they  give  new  fenfes  and 
fignifications  to  words  and  actions,    and  are 
ever  tormenting  themfelves  with  fancies  of 
their  own  railing :  they  generally  acT:  in  a 
difguife   themfelves,    and   therefore  miftake 
all  outward  (hows  and  appearances  for  hy- 
pocrify  in  others.  Thefe  great  refiners  upon 
incidents,    are    fo   wonderfully    fubtle   and 
over  wife  in  their  conceptions,   that  I  believe, 
no  men  fee  lefs  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
things. 

They 
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Chap.  They  who  defire  to  live  well  with  a  jea- 
XXIII.  lous  husband,  and  to  eafe  his  mind  of  its 
^ — ^7— 'unjuft  fufpicions,  muft  never  feem  to  dif- 
oeciion  }jjce  what  he  himfelf  is  guilty  of,  or  to  ad- 
**•  mire  any  thing,  in  which  he  himfelf  does 
not  excel  another  man  3  for  a  jealous  man  is 
very  quick  in  his  application,  he  knows 
how  to  find  a  double  edge  in  an  inveftive, 
and  to  draw  a  fatyr  on  himfelf  out  of  a  pa- 
negyrick  on  any  other  perfon,  never  trou- 
bling himfelf  to  confider  the  perfon,  but 
to  direfl:  the  character ;  and,  as  he  finds 
more  or  lefs  of  himfelf  in  it,  he  is  fecretly 
pleafed  or  confounded.  Therefore  if  his 
temper  be  grave  or  fullen,  (lie  muft  not  be 
too  much  pleafed  with  a  jeft,  or  tranfport- 
ed  with  any  thing  that  is  gay  and  diverting 
in  company.  Should  his  beauty  be  none  o£ 
the  belt,  me  muft  be  a  proferTed  admirer  of 
prudence,  or  of  any  other  quality  he  is  mafter 
of,  or  at  leaft  is  vain  enough  to  think  he 
does  enjoy  it. 

The  nature  of  love  is  delicate,  and  the 
anxiety  thereof  is  inexpreffible ;  if  every  lit- 
tle inftance  of  kindnefs  is  not  mutual  in 
this  fort  of  commerce :  there  are  things 
which  words  cannot  exprefs,  and  a  man 
may  not  poflibly  know  how  to  reprefent, 
what  yet  may  tear  his  heart  into  ten-thou- 
fand  vexations,  It  is  not  the  reafon  of  a  man's 

grief, 
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grief,  but  its  weight  that  is  to  be  confider-CHAP. 
ed.  She  who  fets  up  for  an  indifference  and  XXIII. 
becoming  heedleffnefs,  gives  her  husband' — sy* 
all  the  torments  imaginable  out  of  ffi£t? $#$&& 
infolence,  with  this  peculiar  vanity,  that  !** 
fhe  is  to  look  as  gay  as  a  maid  in  the  cha-' 
rafter  of  a  married  woman.  And  though 
her  unhappy  marl  is  convinced  that  fhe 
means  him  no  difhonour ;  yet  he  pines  to 
death,  becaufe  fhe  will  not  have  fo  much 
deference  to  him  as  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ances thereof  j  and  fhe  keeps  porTeffion 
of  his  heart  without  the  return  of  hers. 
When  fuch  a  wife  does  the  moft  ordinary 
thing,  as  vifiting  her  fifter,  or  taking  the 
air  with  her  mother,  it  is  always  carried 
with  the  air  of  a  fecret :  then  fhe  will 
fometimes  tell  a  thing  of  no  confequence^ 
as  if  it  was  only  want  of  memory  made  her 
conceal  it  before,  and  this  only  to  dally 
with  the  anxiety  of  her  husband  :  Or  rather 
fhould  fhe  not  condefcend  to  convince  her 
husband  of  the  innocence  of  her  love,  and  not 
be  wholly  negligent  of  what  reflections  the 
poor  man  makes  upon  her  conduct  (fo  he 
cannot  call  it  criminal)  when  at  the  fame 
time  a  little  tendernefs  of  behaviour,  or 
regard  to  fhew  an  inclination  to  pleafe  him, 
would  make  him  entirely  at  eafe  ?  Such 
women  deferve  all  the  mifinterpretation 
which  they  negled:  to  avoid :  and  they 
who  care  not  whether  they  are  thought 

guilty 
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Chap. guilty  or  not  are  in  the  actual  practice  of 
XXIII.  guilt.  I  cannot  pretend  to  defcribe  the 
c — r — '  circumftance,  but  it  is  miferable  with  this 
Seffiion  aggravation,  that  it  might  be  eafily  mended, 

and  yet  no  remedy  endeavoured  at~  by  the 

party  that  offends. 

But  as  a  jealous  hufband  has  a  particular 
averfion  to  winks  and  whifpers ;  and  if  he 
does  not  fee  the  bottom  of  every  thing, 
will  be  fure  to  go  beyond  it  in  his  fufpicions 
and  fears,  and  as  he  will  always  expect  to 
be  his  wife's  chief  confident ;  fo  where  he 
finds  himfelf  kept  out  of  a  fecret,  he  will 
believe  that  it  is  criminal  :  Therefore, 
women  muff  be  fure  to  be  free  and  open 
in  their  converfation  with  their  hu {bands, 
and  to  let  in  light  upon  their  actions,  to 
unravel  all  their  defigns,  and  difcover  every 
fecret,  however  trifling  or  indifferent  -,  or 
his  working  imagination  immediately  takes 
a  falfe  hint,  and  runs  off  with  it  into  feveral 
remote  confequences,  till  he  has  proved 
very  ingenious  in  working  out  his  own 
unhappinefs  and  torment.  Many  take  a 
kind  of  barbarous  pleafure  in  the  jealoufy 
of  thofe,  who  love  them,  infult  over  an 
aching  heart,  and  triumph  in  their  charms, 
which  are  able  to  excite  fo  much  anxiety  ; 
therefore,  when  other  methods  fail,  the 
beft  way  will  be  to  let  a  hufband  fee  that 
fhe  is  much  caft  down  and  afflicted  for  the 
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ill   opinion  he  entertains  of  her,  and  the  Chap. 
difquietudes  he  himfelf  fuffers  on  her  ac-  XXIII. 
count  5  but  let  this  humour  be  never  carried  <- — ^7-^ 
£0  far,  till  this  affe&ed  coldnefs  and  indiffer- "S^ion 
ence  quite  kills  all  the  fondnefs  of  a  lover,      I2* 
for  then   you   are    fure  to  meet,  in  your 
turn,  with  all  the  contempt  and  fcorn  that 
is   due  to    a   behaviour  fo   infolent:  It  k 
very  probable,  a  melancholy,  deje&ed  car- 
riage, the  ufual  effefts  of  injured  innocence., 
may  foften  the  jealous  hulband  into  pity^ 
may  make  him  fenfible  of  the  wrong  he  does 
you,  and  work  out  of  his  mind  all  thofc 
fears  and  fufpicions  that  make  you   bothv 
diftradted :  Or,  it  may  have  this  good  effed:, 
that  he  will  keep  hisjealoufy  to  himfelf^ 
and  repine  in  private,  either  becaufe  he  is 
fenfible  it  is  a  weaknefs>  and  will  therefore 
hide  it  from  your  knowledge  5  or,  becaufe 
he  will  be  apt  to  fear  fome  ill  effe&  it  may 
produce^    in    cooling    your    love   towards 
him,  or  diverting  it  to  other  objedts.     Thus 
I  have  laid  before  you  only  fmall  incidents* 
which  are  feemingly  frivolous ;  but  take  it 
from  a  man,  very  well  experienced  in  this 
ftate,    they   are   principally   evils    of    this 
nature,    which    make    marriages  unhappy, 
and  full  of  difcontcnt, 

J\.JL  I  •     But  what  can  be  faid  in  excufe 
for   thofe   men,    who    teaze  and  torment 

another 
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Chap. another  for  no  reafon  but  being  nearly 
XXIII. allied  to  them?  Nothing  can  be  more 
* — v^— 'bafe,  or  fervile  to  fink  a  man  fo  much  below 
Season  fas  reafon)  than  returning  evil  for  good 
I2*  in  fo  open  a  manner,  as  that  of  treating 
an  helplefs  creature  with  unkindnefs,  who 
has  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  him  as  to 
believe  what  he  faid  relating  to  one  of  the 
greateft  concerns  of  life,  by  delivering  her 
happinefs  in  this  world  to  his  care,  protec- 
tion, and  difcretion.  Such  a  man  muft  be 
abandoned  even  to  all  manner  of  humanity, 
who  can  deceive  a  woman  with  appear- 
ances of  affection  and  kindnefs,  for  no 
other  end  but  to  torment  her  with  more 
authority  and  eafe  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  a  gentleman,  than  when  his  honour  is 
engaged  for  the  performing  of  his  promifes, 
(becaufe  nothing  but  that  can  oblige  him 
to  it)  to  become  afterwards  falfe  to  his 
word,  and  be  alone  the  occafion  of  mifery 
to  one,  whofe  welfare  he  but  lately  pre- 
tended was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own 
happinefs.  Don't  the  bitternefs  of  his  re- 
plies, and  the  feverity  of  his  frowns  to  the 
tendereft  of  wives,  clearly  demonftrate  that 
an  ill-grounded  fear,  of  being  thought  too 
fubmiffive,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  I  am 
willing  to  call  it,  affefted  morofenefs.  But 
if  it  be  fuch  as  only  is  put  on  to  convince 
his  acquaintance  of  his  entire  dominion, 
let  him  take  care  of  the  coniequence,  which 

will 
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will  be  certain,  and  worfe  than  the  prefentCHAp. 
evil;  his  feeming  indifference  will  by XXIII. 
degrees  grow  into  real  contempt,  and  if'— r*- * 
it  doth  not  wholly  alienate  the  affedtions  ^e^l0n 
of  his  wife  for  ever  from  him,  it  will  make  I2# 
both  him  and  her  more  miferable  than  if  it 
really  did.  And  men  would  in  general  be 
much  better  humoured  than  they  are,  did 
not  they  fo  frequently  exercife  the  worft, 
where  they  ought  to  exert  the  beft  turns 
of  their  temper. 

It  is  true,  and  it  is  probable  from  thefe 
unhappy  cafes,  that  marriage  has  been  one 
of  the  common  topicks  of  ridicule,  that 
every  ftage-fcribbler  has  found  his  account 
in  :  for  whenever  there  is  an  occalion  for  a 
clap,  an  impertinent  jeft  upon  matrimony 
is  fure  to  raife  it.  A  ridicule  that  hath  been 
attended  with  very  pernicious  effedts.  Has 
it  not  perfuaded  many  a  country  "Tquire, 
upon  his  fetting  up  for  a  man  of  the  town, 
to  go  home  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  and 
beat  his  fpoufe  ?  And  in  general,  it  repre- 
fents  a  kind  hulband  to  be  no  better  than 
a  clown,  and  a  good  wife  as  a  domeftick 
animal,  unfit  for  the  company  or  conver- 
fation  of  the  gay  part  of  life  $  'till  at  laft, 
feparate  beds,  filent  tables,  and  folitary 
homes,  have  been  introduced  by  thefe  men 
of  wit  and  pleafure.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
obferve,  that  there  are  daily    inftances    of 
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Chap, as  great  changes  made  by  marriage,  upon 
XXIII.  men's  tempers ;  any  paffion  might  be  worn 
*T"^ — '0ut  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  fkilful 
section  Gardeners  blot  a  difagreeable  colour  out  of 
a  beautiful  tulip  -y  an  affable  temper  might 
be  produced  out  of  a  fhrew,  by  grafting 
the  mild  upon  the  cholerick  ;  or  by  in- 
oculating mirth  and  melancholy,  a  Jack- 
pudding  may  be  railed  from  a  prude. 
Hence  I  infer,  that  it  is  for  want  of  care 
in  the  difpofing  of  our  children,  with 
regard  to  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  we 
go  into  an  houfe  and  fee  fuch  different 
complexions  and  humours  in  the  fame 
race ;  and  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-ftaff,  from 
what  mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  fi- 
lently  lowrs,  the  other  fteals  a  kind  look 
at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved, 
*a  fourth  a  fplenatick,  a  fifth  a  coquet,  and 
fo  through  the  whole  family.  And  I  have 
fome times  known  an  ill-natured  coxcomb, 
who  was  hardly  improved  in  any  thing  but 
bulk,  filence  the  whole  family,  as  a  fet  of 
filly  women  and  children,  for  recounting 
things,  which  were  really  above  his  own 
underftanding. 

I  cannot  deny  but  there  are  pervert 
Jades  that  tall  to  men's  lots,  with  whom 
it  requires  more  than  common  proficiency 
in  philofophy  to  be  able  to  live  a  tolera- 
ble; life  ;  who  being  joined  to  men  of  warm 
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fpirits,  without  temper  or  learning,  are  fre-  Ch  a  p  . 
quently  corrected  with  ftripes :  but  I  mould  XXIII. 
rather  recommend  to  thofe,  who  are  vilited  - — s/y*j 
with  women  of  fpirit,  to  form  themfelves  ?W 
for  the  world  by  patience  at  home,  than  I2- 
to  ruin  their  own  conftitutions  by  eternal 
vexation  :  and  I  would  have,  if  poffible, 
a  wife  man  be  contented  with  his  lot, 
even  with  a  fhrew  -,  for  when  we  bear 
with  a  fro  ward  woman,  our  patience  is 
prefer ved,  in  confideration  that  a  breach  with 
her  might  be  a  difhonour  to  the  children, 
who  are  defcended  from  us,  and  whofe 
concern  makes  us  tolerate  a  thoufand 
frailties,  for  fear  they  fhould  redound  dif- 
honour upon  the  innocent  offspring.  Such 
are  the  circumftances,  which  carry  with 
them  the  moil  valuable  regards  of  human 
life,  that  may  be  mentioned  for  our  long 
fuffering  and  patience  with  a  turbulent 
woman.  Thus  when  we  revolve  in  our 
thoughts  fuch  cataftrophes,  there  feems  to 
be  fomething  fo  hazardous  in  the  changing 
a  fingle  ftate  of  life  into  that  of  marriage, 
that  (it  may  happen)  all  the  precautions 
imaginable  are  not  mflicient  to  defend  one 
of  the  parties  from  ruin.  Would  all  thofe 
that  enter  into  this  ftate,  remember  that 
they  are  joined  together  for  life,  and  that 
though  the  main  burthen  refts  upon  the 
man,  and  nature  has  given  all  the  little  arts 
of  foQthing  and  blandiihment  to  the  female, 
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Chap. that  (he  may  cheer  and  animate  her  com- 
XXIII.  panion  in  a  conftant  and  affiduous  applica- 
tion  to   the   making  a   provifion   for    his 
family,  and  the  educating  of  their  com- 
mon children ;  this  is  not  to  be  taken  fo 
ftrictly,    as  if    the   fame  duties  were  not 
often  reciprocal,  and   incumbent  on   both 
parties ;  but   only  to  fet  forth  what  feems 
to  have  been  the  general  intention  of  nature, 
in  the  different  inclinations  and  endowments, 
which  are  beftowed  on  the  different  fexes ; 
for  then  the  marriage  ftate  would  in  general 
be  more  comfortable. 


hen   men  marry  widows,    their  con- 
verfation  often  turns  upon  their  former  huf- 
bands  ;  and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them 
relate  their  feveral  arts  and  ftratagems,   With 
which  they  amufed  the  jealous,    pacified 
the  cholerick,    or  wheedled  the  good-na- 
tured man,  till  at  laft,  they  fent  him  out 
of  the  houfe  with  his  heels  foremoft,  ac- 
cording to  their  way  of  phrafing  it:  and 
then  build  the  management  of  a  hufband 
upon     the    following    do&rines  ;    not    to 
give   him  his  head  at  firft  ;    not  to  allow 
•him  too  great   freedoms  and  familiarities  ; 
not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw  girl, 
but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world  ; 
not  to  leffen  any  thing  of  her  former   fi- 
gure ;    to  celebrate  the  generofity,  or  any 
other  virtues,  of  a  deceafed,  by  way  of  re- 
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commendation  to  her  prefent  hufband  ;  toCHAP. 
turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  fervants,  XXIII. 
that  fhe  may  have  the  dear  man  to  her-^vT^ 
felf;  to  make  him  difinherit  the  children  Section 
of  any  former  wife,  for  their  pretended  un-  ^3^ 
dutifulnefs,  and  never  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  his  affe&ion,  till  he  has  made  over 
to  her  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

./LI XX*  But  let  the  cafe  be  what  it 
will,  there  can  be  no  excufe  for  adultery  : 
and  he  is  a  very  unhappy  man,  who  does 
not  referve  the  moft  pure  and  kind  affecti- 
ons of  his  heart  for  his  marriage-bed ;  or 
gives  his  miftrefs  that  kind  of  affection 
which  was  proper  for  his  wife ;  and  has 
not  for  his  wife  either  that,  or  the  ufual 
inclination  which  men  beftow  upon  their 
favourites.  Avoid  this  great  error,  which 
has  rendered  fo  many  agreeable  men  un- 
happy ;  he  that  is  engaged  among  the  dif- 
folute,  gay,  and  artful  of  the  fair  fex,  a 
knowledge  of  their  manners  and  deilgns, 
their  favours  unendeared  by  truth,  their 
feigned  for  rows  and  grofs  flatteries,  mufl, 
in  time,  refcue  a  reafonable  man  from  the 
inchantment ;  but  in  a  cafe  wherein  he  has 
none  but  himfelf  to  accufe,  he  will  find 
the  beft  part  of  a  generous  mind  torn  away 
with  her,  whenever  he  takes  his  leave  of 
an  injured,  deferving  woman.  Where  there 
is  a  woman  of  merit  obliged  to  receive  us 
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Chap,  kindly,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  us,  to 
XXIII.  make  her  inclination  go  along  with  her 
* — jr; — '  duty  to  us.  And  if  a  man  would  give  him- 
bection  feif  jeave  to  think,  #he  would  not  be  fo  un~ 
*4«  reafonable,  as  to  expert  debauchery  and 
innocence  could  live  in  commerce  together  , 
or  hope  that  flefh  and  blood  is  capable  of 
fo  ftri£t  an  alliance,  as  that  a  fine  woman 
muft  go  on  to  improve  herfelf,  till  fhe  is 
as  good  and  impaffive  as  an  angel,  only  to 
preferve  a  fidelity  to  a  luftful  brute.  There- 
fore, there  is  an  affiduous  care  and  cultiva- 
tion to  be  bellowed  upon  our  paffions  and 
affedtions ;  for  they,  as  they  are  the  excref- 
cencies  of  our  fouls,  like  our  hair  and  beards, 
look  horrid  or  becoming,  as  we  cut  or  let 
them  grow  over  our  reafon  :  and  it  is  very 
much  owing  to  his  being  the  belt,  and  the 
beft  beloved  of  hulbands,  that  a  man  is  the 
moft  fteadfaft  of  friends,  and  the  moft  agree- 
able. And  that  wife  deferves  the  moft  efteem 
and  love,  whofe  tongue  is  always  tuned 
by  good  nature,  truth,  difcretion,  and  fin- 
cerity  :  fuch  a  one  is  beautifully  defer ibed 
by  Solomon y  in  3 1  chap,  of  Proverbs,  be-* 
ginning  at  the  joth,  and  ending  at  the  31ft 
verfe. 

xk.A  V  •  Who  can  find  a  virtuous 
woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 
The  heart  of  her  hufband  doth  fafcly  truft 
\n  her3  fo  that  he  'thall  have  no  need  of 

fpoil. 
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Ipoil.     She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  Chap. 
all  the  days  of  her  life  5  (he  feeketh  wool  XXIII. 
and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her ' — v~** 
hands.      She  is  like  the   merchant   fhips^  SeBton 
fhe  bringeth  her  food  from  a  far.      She     J4< 
rifeth  alfo  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth 
meat  to  her  houfhold,  and  a  portion  to  her 
maidens.     She  conlidereth  a  field,  and  buy- 
eth  it :   with  the  fruit  of  her  hands,    {hfc 
planteth  a  vineyard.     She  girdeth  her  loins 
with  ftrength,  and  ftrengtheneth  her  arms. 
She   perceiveth    that   her    merchandize  is 
good ;    her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 
She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  fpindle,  and 
her  hands  hold  the  diftafF.     She  ftretcheth 
out  her  hands  to  the  poor  ;  yea,  fhe  reach- 
eth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.     She  is 
not  afraid  of  the  fnow  for  her  houfhold, 
for  all  her  houfhold  are  cloathed  with  fear- 
let.     She  maketh  herfelf  coverings  of  tape- 
ftry,  her  cloathing  is  filk  and  purple.    Her 
hufband  is  known   in  the  gates,  when  he 
litteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land.     She 
maketh  fine  linnen,  and  felleth  it,  and  de*> 
livereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant.   Strength 
and  honour  are  her  cloathing,  and  fhe  fliall 
rejoice  in  time  to  come.     She  openeth  her 
mouth  with  wifdom,  and  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindnefs.    She  looketh  well   to   the 
ways  of  her  houfhold,  and  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idlenefs.     Her  children  arife  up, 
*ind  call  her  blefled  j  her  hufband  alfo,  and 

he 
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Chap,  he  praifeth  her.  Many  daughters  have  done 

XXIII.  virtuoufly,  but  thou  excellefl  them  all.  Fa- 

*— -v-7-Jvour  is  deceitful,    and  beauty  is  vain  -y  but 

^^awoman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  me  mall 

x4*    be  praifed.     Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her 

hands,  and  let  her  own  work  praife  her  in 

the  gates. 

But,  to  conclude,  all  theory  and  defcrip- 
tions,  all  examples  and  dodxines  are  in 
vain,  and  the  world  will  never  be  in  any 
manner  of  order  or  tranquillity,  till  men  are 
firmly  convinced,  that  confcience,  honour 
and  credit,  are  all  in  one  intereft  ;  and  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  former,  the 
latter  are  but  impofitions  upon  others  as 
well  as  upon  ourfelves. 
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The  Contents. 

I.  Of  the  duty  of  children.     II.  Of  the  fre-CiiAv. 

quent  caufe  of  childrens  difobedience ;  andXXIV. 
of  their  fucking  Jirange  women.  III.  Of**- — /-— ' 
gaining  a  child's  confidence  and  affediions  y 
and  of  partial  love  to  children.  IV.  Of 
the  time  for  children  to  Jhew  their  love  to 
parents,  V.  Of  love,  and  hard-heart- 
ednefs  towards  children. 

IN  all  controverfies  between  parents  and  SeBion 
their  children,  I  muft  confefs  that  I  am  1. 
naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
parents :  becaufe  the  obedience  of  children 
to  their  parents  is  the  bafis  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  is  fet  forth  as  the  meafure  of 
that  obedience,  which  we  owe  to  thofe 
whom  providence  hath  placed  over  us  in 
publick  ftations ;  it  neverthelefs  happens,  that 
for  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thoufand 
undutiful  children.  Yet  though  this  is  the 
cafe  amongft  us,  and  it  has  been  too  often 
known  that  children  not  only  have  beaten, 
but  even  killed  their  parents ;  the  Perfians 
are  of  opinion  that  no  man  ever  killed  his 

father, 
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Chap. father,  or  that  it  is  poffible  fuch  a  crime 
XXIV.  mould  be  in  nature ;  but  that  if  any  thing 
*» — \r-~*  like  it  fhould  ever  happen,  they  conclude 
heaion  fa^x  the  reputed  fon  mull  have  been  begot- 
2»  ten  in  adultery,  illegitimate  or  fuppofitious : 
and  their  opinion  in  this  particular  mews 
fufficiently  what  a  notion  they  in  general 
mull  have  had  of  undutifulnefs.  But  a- 
mong  the  Chinefe,  if  a  fon  mould  be 
known  to  kill,  or  fo  much  as  to  ftrike  his 
father,  not  only  the  criminal,  but  his  whole 
family  would  be  rooted  out ;  nay  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  where  he  lived  would 
be  put  to  the  fword ;  nay  the  place  itfelf 
would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foun- 
dation fown  with  fait :  for,  fay  they,  there 
muft  have  been  an  utter  depravation  of 
manners  in  that  clan  or  fociety  of  people, 
who  could  have  bred  up  among  them  fo 
horrible  a  monfter. 

-IJL  However  this  may  happen  in 
the  cafes  above  mentioned  :  I  am  well  af- 
fured  that  putting  out  children  to  fuch 
ilrange  women,  and  a  parents  vifible  par- 
tiality, are  too  often  the  root  of  their  chil- 
drens  difobedience  3  and  yet  it  is  the  daily 
practice  for  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the 
perfections  and  bleflings  of  nature,  as  foon 
as  (he  is  delivered,  to  turn  off  her  innocent, 
tender,  and  helplefs  infant,  and  give  it  up 
to  a  woman  that  is  in  all  probability,  nei- 
ther 
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ther  in  health  nor  good  condition*  neither  Chap. 
found  in  mind  nor  body,  that  has  neither  XXI V. 
honour  nor  reputation,  neither  love  nor  pity'-— v-^-1 
for  the  poor  babe,  but  more  regard  for  the  Seltion 
money  than  for  the  whole  child;  and  ne-t  _2^ 
ver  will  take  farther  care  of  it  than  what  by 
all  the  encouragement  of  money  and  pre- 
fents  (he  is  forced  to :  and  if  it  thrives,  this 
child  muft  imbibe  the  grofs  humours  and 
qualities  of  the  nurfe,  like  a  plant  in  a  dif- 
ferent ground,  or  like  a  graft  upon  a  diffe- 
rent flock.  A  lamb  that  fucks  a  goat 
changes  very  much  its  nature,  nay,  even  its 
fkin  and  the  wool  into  the  goat-kind :  and 
fhall  any  one  deny  the  like  power  of  a  nurfe 
over  a  child,  by  infufing  into  it  with  her 
milk  her  qualities  and  difpofition,  as  fhe  fuf- 
ficiently  and  daily  is  obferved  to  do  ? 

I  could  produce  many  inflances  from 
good  authorities  and  daily  experience,  that 
children  actually  fuck  in  the  feveral  paffions 
and  depraved  inclinations  of  their  nurfes ;  as 
anger,  malice,  fear,  defire,  averfion,  me- 
lancholy and  fadnefs.  And  though  fitch 
like  degeneracies  aftonifh  the  parents,  who, 
not  knowing  after  whom  the  child  can  take, 
fee  one  to  incline  to  ftealing,  another  to 
drinking,  cruelty,  flupidity ;  yet  they  are  not 
regarded  by  thofe  wnofe  greateft  concern  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  eafy  to  demonftrate  that 
a  child,  although  it  be  born  from  the  be  ft 

of 
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Chap. of  parents,  may  be  corrupted  by  an  ill-tem- 
XXIV".  pered  nurfe  :  many  children  are  daily  brought 
^— -v^into  fits,  confumptions,  rickets,  and  other 
Semon  diftempers,  merely  by  fucking  their  nurfes 
2*  when  in  a  paffion  or  fury :  for  almoft  any 
diforder  of  the  nurfe  is  a  diforder  to  the 
child,  and  few  nurfes  can  be  found  in  town 
but  what  labour  under  fome  diftemper,  or 
other  evil  habit  of  body  or  mind.  An  ill 
hufband  may,  or  twenty  to  one  if  he  does 
not,  bring  home  to  his  wife  an  ill  diflem- 
per, or  at  leaft  difturbance  and  vexation  of 
mind.  Or,  as  fhe  takes  the  child  out  of 
mere  neceffity,  her  food  will  be  according- 
ly, or  elfe  very  coarfe  at  beft :  whence  pro- 
ceeds an  ill  concofted  and  coarfe  food  for 
the  child ;  for  as  the  blood,  fo  is  the  milk. 
And  hence  I  am  very  well  affured  proceed 
the  fcurvy,  the  evil,  and  many  other  dif- 
tempers never  to  be  got  out  of  the  blood. 
Add  to  this  how  many  poor  children  are 
daily  ruined  by  carelefs  nurfes ;  though  the 
leaft  hurt  or  blow,  efpecially  upon  the  head 
of  a  tender  helplefs  infant,  may  make  it 
fenfelefs,  ftupid,  or  other  wife  miferable  all 
its  life. 

To  cover  the  caufe  of  thefe  misfortunes, 
and  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  any  imputa- 
tion on  this  account,  mothers,  that  put  their 
children  to  nurfe,  plead  their  own  weak- 
nefs,    or   that  they  fliall  be  weakened  by 

luck- 
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fuckling  their  children:  but  the  general  ar-CHAP. 
gument,  that  a  mother  is  weakened  by  giving  XXIV. 
luck  to  their  children,  is  vain  and  fimplec    I  *- — y-y* 
will  maintain,  that  a  mother  who  has  milk  ^€^im 
fufficient  grows  ftronger  by  it,  and  will  have 
her  health  better,  than  fhe  would  otherwife 
have  had :  fhe  will  find  it  thegreateft  cure  and 
prefervative  for  the  vapours,  and  future  mis- 
carriages, much  beyond  any  other  remedy 
whatfoever :    her  children  will  be  like  gi- 
ants ;  whereas  otherwife,  they  are  but  liv- 
ing fhadows,    and  like  unripe  fruit :   and, 
certainly,    if  a  woman  is  ftrong   enough 
to  bring  forth  a  child,  fhe  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  ftrong  enough  to  nurfe  it  :  and  as 
the  very  crueleft  of  brutes  tend  their  young 
ones,  with  all  the  care  and  delight  imagi- 
nable, How  can  fhe  be  called  a  mother, 
that  will  not  nurfe  her  young  child  ?    We 
do  not   call  the  _  earth  the  mother   of  all 
things,  becaufe  fhe  produces  them  ;  but  be- 
caufe  fhe  maintains  and  nurfes  what  {he  has 
produced.     Yet   I  am  not  ignorant,    that 
there  are  fome  cafes  of  neceffity,  where  a 
mother  cannot  give  fuck  ;  and  then  out  of 
two  evils,    the  leaft  muft  be  chofen ;  but 
there  are  fo  very  few,  that  I  am  fure,  in 
five  hundred,    there  is  hardly  one  real  in- 
ftance  :  for,    if  a  woman  does  but  know 
that  her  hufband  can  fpare  five  or  fix  {hil- 
lings a  week  extraordinary,  {he  certainly, 
with  the  affiftance  of  go  flips,    will    foon 
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Chap.  perfuade  the  good  man  to  fend  the  child 
XXIV. to  nur(e>  ana*  eafily  impofe  upon  him,  by 
v— v^J  pretending  incapacity.  So  that  this  cruelty  is 
Seffiion  Supported  by  fafhidn ;  nature  gives  place  to 
3.  cuftom;  arid  childrens  affections  are  cor-* 
rupted,  and  too  frequently  alienated  from 
their  duty  to  their  parents  by  this  practice. 

XI JL     Nothing  is  more  beautiful  to  be- 
hold, than  an  entire,  unreferved  correfpon- 
dence  between  a  man  of  worth  and  his  fon  ; 
their  mutual  kindnefs  and  affection,   give 
an  inexpreffible  fatisfaftion  to  all  their  ac- 
quaintance y    and  thus  fublime  pleafure  en-* 
Creafes  by  the  reciprocal  enjoyment :    for, 
it  is  as   facred  as  friendfhip,    as  pleafura- 
ble  as  love,  and  as  joyful  as  religion.  A  ftate 
of  mind,    that  does  not  only  diffipate  for- 
row,  which  would  be  extream  without  it>  but 
enlarges  pleafures,  which  would  otherwife 
be  contemptible  and  difregarded.    For  this 
end,    children  muft  be  kept  as  much  as 
may  be,    in  the  company  of  their  parents, 
whofe   prefence   fhould    be  made  eafy  to 
them,    by  allowing   them  the  liberties  and 
freedoms  fuitable   to   their  ages,    in   their 
fight :  They  muft  not  be  hindered  from  be- 
ing children,  or  from  playing,  or  doing  as 
children,  but   from  doing  ill  :  they  ought 
to   be  allowed    all   other  liberties.    Again, 
they  fhould  receive  all  their  good  things 
there,  and  from  the  hands  of  their  parents  : 

and 
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and  particular  cafe  fhould  be  taken  to  hinder  Chap. 
fervants  from  making  court  to  them,  by  XXIV. 
giving  them  ftrofig  drink,  wine,  fruit,* — *~ » 
play-things,  and  other  fuch  matters;  which  SeBt'&n 
may  make  them  in  ldve  with  their  compa-  3 
ny  ;  for,  they  frequently  learn  from  unbred 
or  debauched  fervants,  fuch  language,  un- 
towardly  tricks  and  vices,  as  Corrupt  their 
innocent  minds,  and  often  breaks  their 
bounden  duty.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to 
get  a  good  fervent;  and  it  will  be  very 
lucky  to  preferve  a  child  from  the  in- 
fection of  the  vicious,  if  they  be  permitted 
to  converfe  together.  And  there  is  nothing 
that  lays  a  furer  foundation  of  children's  ruin, 
both  as  to  their  body  and  mind,  than  being 
ufed  to  ftrong  drink  ;  efpecially,  if  allowed 
to  drink  in  private  with  the  fervants.  But* 

Among  thofe  inclinations  which  are 
common  to  all  men,  there  is  none  more 
unaccountable,  than  that  unequal  love  of 
fome  parents  towards  their  own  children. 
Vanity,  and  felf-love,  appear  fometimes  to 
have  a  fhare  towards  this  effect ;  and,  in 
other  inftances,  I  have  hztn  apt  to  attribute 
it  to  meer  inftinct :  but,  however  that  is, 
we  frequently  fee  the  child,  that  has  been 
beholden  to  neither  of  thefe  impulfes  in 
their  parents,  in  fpite  of  being  neglected, 
fnubbed,  and  thwarted  at  home,  acquire  a 
behaviour,    which  makes  it  agreeable  to  all 

the 
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Chap. the  reft  of  the  world.  Some  excufe  may 
XXIV.be  allowed  for  being  particular,  when  one 
v— -v^—'of  the  off-fpring  has  any  natural  defect,  be- 
beef  ion  caufe  the  child,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  is  fo 
much  the  longer  the  child  of  its  parents* 
and  calls  for  the  continuance  of  their  care 
and  indulgence,  from  the  weaknefs  of  its 
body,  or  the  flownefs  of  its  capacity  :  but 
there  is  no  enduring  to  fee  men  enamoured 
only  at  the  light  of  their  own  impertinent 
ces  repeated  ;  and  to  obferve,  as  we  may 
fometimes,  that  they  have  a  fecret  diflike 
of  their  children,  for  a  degeneracy  from 
their  very  vices.  Parents  do  fo  little  under- 
ftandj  that  they  are,  of  all  people,  the  leafi 
judges  of  their  children's  merit  ;  that  what 
they  reckon  fuch,  is  feldom  any  thing  elfe, 
but  a  repetition  of  their  own  faults  and 
failings  :  and  thofe  parents,  who  are  inte-- 
refted  in  the  care  of  one  child  more  than  in 
that  of  another,  fro  longer  deferve  the  name 
of  parents  ;  but  are,  in  effect,  as  childifli  as- 
their  children,  in  having  fuch  unreafonable 
and  ungoverned  defires.  Such  a  father  has 
degraded  himfelf  into  one  of  his  own  off-- 
fpring  •  for,  none  but  a  child,  would  take 
part  in  the  childiih  paflions  of  their  off-fpring. 
And  there  is  no  better  method  to  correct 
this  weaknefs,  than  for  a  father  to  make  it 
the  only  pretenfion  in  his  children  to  his 
favour,  to  be  kind  to  each  other  ;  and  to  tell 
them,  that  he  who  was  the  belt  brother,, 
fhould   be  reckoned  the   beft   child  :  this 

will 
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will  turn  their  thoughts  into  an  emulation  Chap. 
for  the  fuperiority  in  mutual,    kind,    and  XXIV. 
tender  affeftion  :  the  fons  will  behave  them- ' — -v~* 
felves  very  early  with  a  manly  friendfhip,^^^ 
and  the  daughters,  inftead  of  the  grofs  fa-      3 
miliarities,   and    impertinent    freedoms   in* 
behaviour,  ufual  in   other  houfes,  will  al- 
ways be  treated  by  them  with  as  much 
complaifance,  as  any  other  young  ladies  of 
their  acquaintance :    and  this    great   com- 
mand in  hiding  the  fir  ft  impulfe  to  partia- 
lity, will,   at  laft,   improve  to  a  fteady  jus- 
tice towards  them  ;   and  that  which  at  firft 
was  but  an  expedient  to  correct  weaknefs, 
will  afterwards  be  the  meafure  of  virtue.  Yet, 

After  all,  1  muft  fay,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  affe&ion  fo  pure  and  angelick,  as 
that  of  a  father  to  a  daughter  ;  for  he  be- 
holds her  both  with,  and  without  regard  to 
her  fex :  in  love  to  our  wives,  there  is  de- 
fire  ;  to  our  fons,  there  is  ambition  5  but  in 
that  to  our  daughters,  there  is  fomething, 
which  cannot  be  expreffed.  The  life  of 
the  daughter  is  defigned  wholly  domeftick, 
and  (lie  is  fo  ready  a  friend  and  companion, 
that  every  thing  that  paffes  about  a  man, 
is  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  her  atten- 
dance. Again,  her  fex  is  naturally  fo  much 
expofed  to  hazard,  both  as  to  fortune  and 
innocence,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a  new 
caufe  of  fondnefs  alio  arifing  from  that  con- 
fideration.     A  man  of  a  kind  difpofitiop, 
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Chap,  very  naturally  amufes  himfelf  with  the  pro- 
XXIV.  mifes  his  imagination  makes  to  him  of  the 
*— p^—'  future  condition  of  his  children,  and  to  re- 
AS^w/2prejfent  t0  himfelf,  the  figure  they  fhall 
make  in  the  world,  after  that  death  has  cal- 
led him  away  from  them.  If  his  profpects 
of  this  kind  are  agreeable,  his  fondnefs 
gives*,  as  it  were,  a  logger  date  to  his  own 
life  ;  and  the  furvivorfhip  of  a  worthy  man 
in  his  fon,  is  a  pleafure  fcarce  inferior 
to  the  hopes  of  the  continuance  of  his  own 
being  :  and  he>  who  can  believe  of  his  fon, 
that  he  will  efcape  the  follies  and  indis- 
cretions of  which  he  himfelf  was  guilty, 
and  purfue  and  improve  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  in  him,  will  lay  down  his 
head  with  fatisfaftion.  But  as  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to  be 
regarded 3  than  that  of  his  life  5  it  is  the 
moft  lamentable  of  all  reflections,  to  think 
that  the  heir  of  a  man's  fortune  is  fuch  a 
one,  as  will  be  a  ftranger  to  his  friends,  a- 
lienated  from  the  fame  interefts,  and  a  pro- 
moter of  every  thing  which  he  himfelf  dis- 
approved and  avoided. 

Want  of  genius  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
any  man  $  but  want  of  humanity,  is  inex- 
cufable  in  a  man.  Where  a  young  man  is 
the  companion  of  drunken  clowns,  and 
knows  no  icnic  of  praife,  but  in  the  flattery 
he   receives    from    his    own    fervants,    his 

plea- 
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pleafures  are  mean  and  inordinate,  his  Ian- Chap. 
guage  bafe  and  filthy,  his  behaviour  rough  XXIV. 
and  infipid  ;  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  ac-  ^-p/~-> 
counted  the  fucceffor  of  a  man  of  virtue,  »$«#« 
wit,  and  good  manners.  But,  fometimes,  3 
we  may  attribute  the  brutal  turn,  which  a' 
young  man  has  taken,  to  a  certain  feverity 
and  diftance,  which  his  father  ufes  towards 
him  -y  for,  it  is  poffible,  fuch  a  behaviour 
in  the  parent,  may  occaiion  m  the  child,  a 
diflike  to  thofe  modes  of  life,  which  were 
not  made  amiable  to  him  by  freedom  and 
good  nature.  Hence  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  moil  indifferent  thing,  has  its  force  and 
beauty,  when  it  is  fpoke  by  a  kind  father ; 
and  an  infignificant  trifle,  when  offered  by 
a  dutiful  child,  has  its  weight  :  a  paffion, 
I  think,  not  to  be  expreffed,  but  by  the 
name  of  tranfplanted  fel£Jove.  The  enjoy- 
ments and  fufferings,  which  a  man  meets 
with,  are  regarded  only  as  they  concern 
him,  in  the  relation  he  has  to  fome  other 
perfon,  or  thing.  Our  very  honour  receives 
a  new  value  to  us,  when  we  think,  that 
when  we  (hall  be  in  the  grave,  it  will  be 
had  in  remembrance,  that  fuch  an  aclion 
was  done  by  fuch-a-one's  father  or  mother. 
For,  though  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all 
men  to  leave  illuftrious  names,  or  great  for- 
tunes to  their  pofterity,  they  can  very  much 
conduce  to  their  having  induftry,  probity, 
valour,  and  juftice.    Every  man  is  able  to 
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Chap. leave  his  fon  the  honour  of  defcending  from 
XXIV.  a  virtuous  man,  and  to  add  the  bleffings  of 
1 — ^ — '  heaven,  to  whatever  he  leaves  him  of  his 
Seffiion  Worldly  pofleffions. 

IV  •  I  would  from  hence  make  the 
generality  of  young  people  apprehend,  that 
when  the  ancient  are  paft  all  offices  of  life, 
it  is  then  efpecially  the  young  are  to  exert 
themfelves  in  the  moil  laudable  duties  to- 
wards them*  And  I  have  a  prefent  exam- 
ple of  fuch  a  daughter,  who  is  the  only 
child  of  a  decrepid  father,  whofe  life  is 
bound  up  in  his  daughter's.  The  father 
has  ufed  her  from  her  cradle  with  all  the 
tendernefs  imaginable,  and  has  viewed  her 
growing  perfections  with  the  partiality  of  a 
parent,  that  foon  thought  her  accomplished 
above  the  children  of  all  other  men  -,  but  ne- 
ver thought  (he  was  come  to  the  utmoft 
improvement  of  which  her  natural  capa- 
city was  able.  He  has  taught  her  to  read, 
to  dance,  to  fing,  and  fhc  ufes  the  melodious 
fpinet  to  the  utmoft  perfection :  but  with 
this  only  view  to  divert  the  old  man  in  his 
eafy  chair,  when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of 
the  gout  or  (tone.  She  makes  her  filial  re- 
gard to  him,  her  diversion,  her  bufinefs,  and 
her  glory;  and  therefore  fhe  declines  all 
overtures  of  marriage  \  during  her  father's 
life,  (he  will  admit  into  her  heart  no  value 

for 
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for  any  thing  that  muft  interfere  with  herCnAP. 
endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as  XXIV. 
happy  and  eafy  as  can  be  expe&ed  in  his  in-^-v-7~> 
firm  condition.  And  though  none  can  be  more  "tfiwiflg 
regarded  among  the  foremoft  of  the  female  4« 
youths,  who  confult  their  glafles,  and  pre- 
pare for  balls,  affemblies,  and  plays,  either 
for  her  perfon,  wit,  fortune,  or  converfa- 
tion  i  yet  fhe  with  a  truly  heroick  refigna- 
tion,  contemns  all  thefe  entertainments,  to 
fweeten  the  heavy  hours  of  a  decrepid  pa- 
rent. This  is  the  good  effe£t  of  the  parents 
right  management  of  a  child. 

This  is  an  example  worthy  to  be  praifed 
in  the  parent,  who  rightly  improved  his 
child  according  to  her  natural  abilities, 
which  improvement  had  very  happy  effects 
upon  his  own  happinefs ;  and  in  the  child, 
whofe  glory  was  to  pleafe  her  parent :  but  as 
among  the  generality  of  men,  there  is  fome- 
thing  fo  very  furprizing  in  the  parts  of  a 
child  of  a  man's  own,  there  is  nothing 
too  great  to  be  expected  from  his  endow* 
ments,  fo  by  that  means  a  good  genius  is 
frequently  deftroyed  and  a  dutiful  child  is  loft. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  good  woman  who 
has  but  three  fons,  to  expeft  nothing  with 
more  certainty,  than  that  fhe  fhall  fee  one 
of  them  a  bifhop,  the  other  a  judge,  and 
the  third   an  admiral,  through  a  miftaken 
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Chap. principle,  that  any  thing  that  can  happen  to 
XXIV.  any  man's  child,  is  expe&ed  by  every  man  for 
<* — v^-— 'his  own.  But  they  that  defire  to  prornote 
Seaion  the  real  welfare  of  their  children  muft  con- 
4-  fifder  them  in  the  firft  place,  as  corrupt  in 
nature  as  any  other,  and  liable  to  the  fame 
misfortunes ;  and  then  to  have  an  eye  more 
upon  the  virtue  and  difpofition  of  their  chil- 
dren, than  upon  their  advancement,  wealth, 
or  honour.  Improve  their  minds  with  good 
habits,  and  they  will  certainly  improve  their 
fortune  and  reputation ;  but  on  the  other 
fide,  affluence  of  fortune  will  not  as  proba- 
bly produce  good  affections  of  the  mind, 
^ithoqt  a  good  and  pious  education.  So  that 
when  reafqn  interpofes  againft  infrinft, 
where  it  would  carry  either  out  of  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  other,  there  arifes  that  happi- 
eft  intercpurfe  of  good  offices  between  thofe 
dearefl  relations.  According  to  the  opportu- 
nities which  are  offered  to  the  father,  he 
h  throwing  down  bleffings  on  the  fon,  and 
the  fon  is  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy 
offspring  of  fuch  a  parent.  The  father. 
waits  the  day  of  his  diffolution  with  a  refig- 
nation  mixed  with  delight  -,  and  the  fon  fears 
the  acceflion  of  his  father's  fortune  with  dif- 
fidence, leaft  he  fhould  not  enjoy  it  to  the 
honour  of  him  that  left  it.  The  father 
knows  he  leaves  a  friend  to  the  children  of 
his  friends,  an  eafy  landlord  to  his  tenants, 
arid  an  agreeable  cprapanion  to  his  ac- 
quaintance $ 
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quaintancej  and  he  believes  his  fons  beha-CHAP. 
viour  will  make  him  frequently  remembered,  XXIV. 
but  never  miffed. 

V  •  Would  every  father  remember 
his  own  thoughts  and  inclinations  when  Hfe 
was  a  fon,  and  every  fon  remember  what 
he  expected  from  his  father,  when  he  him- 
felf  was  in  a  ftate  of  dependance ;  this  one 
reflection  would  preferve  men  from  being 
diffolute  or  rigid  in  thefe  feveral  relations. 
Let  us  then  have  as  ftricft  a  guard  upon  our- 
felves  amongft  our  children,  as  if  we  were 
amongft  our  enemies.  They  are  apt  to 
make  wrong  inferences,  to  take  encourage- 
ment from  half  words,  and  mifapply  what 
we  may  fay  or  do,  fo  as  either  to  Ieffen 
their  duty,  or  to  extend  their  liberty  farther 
than  is  convenient.  Let  them  be  more  in 
awe  of  our  kindnefs  than  of  our  power. 
And  above  all  let  us  take  heed  of  fupport- 
ing  a  favourite  child  in  its  impertinence, 
which  will  give  right  to  the  reft  of  claiming 
the  fame  privilege.  It  is  well  known  that 
Jove  always  gives  fomething  to  the  obje&s  it 
delights  in,  and  anger  deprives  the  perfon 
againft  whom  it  is  moved  of  fomething  lau- 
dable in  him.  From  this  degeneracy  there- 
fore, and  a  fort  of  felf-love,  we  are  more 
prone  to  take  up  the  ill-will  of  our  parents, 
than  to  follow  them  in  their  affections. 
Thus  our  anger  is  more  eafily  transferred  to 
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Chap. our  children  than  our  love  :  therefore  when 
XXIV.  we  look  round  the  world,  and  obferve  the 
«— V7— 'many  mifunderftandings,  which  are  created 
Semon  by  the  malice  and  infinuation  of  the  meaneft 
fervants  between  people  thus  related,  how 
neceffary  will  it  appear  that  it  were  incul- 
cated, that  men  would  be  upon  their  guard 
to  fupport  a  conftancy  of  affedion,  and  that 
grounded  upon  the  principles  of  reafon,  not 
the  impulfes  of  inftind  or  natural  affedion 
only.  When  they  who  have  no  particular 
concern  in  them,  take  a  fecret  delight  in 
obferving  the  gentle  dawn  of  reafon  in 
babes  -y  when  their  ears  are  foothed  with 
their  half  forming  and  aiming  at  articulate 
founds ;  when  they  are  charmed  with  their 
pretty  mimickry,  and  furprized  at  the  unex- 
peded  ftarts  of  wit  and  cunning  in  thefe 
minatures  of  man  :  What  tranfport  may  we 
imagine  in  the  breads  of  thofe,  into  whom 
natural  inftind  hath  poured  tendernefs  and 
fondnefs  for  their  own  blood  !  Should  not 
then  the  bare  confederation  of  paternal  af- 
fedion create  a  more  grateful  tendernefs  in 
children  towards  their  parents,  than  we  ge- 
nerally fee  ?  and  though  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  did  not  call  aloud,  the  filent  whif- 
pers  of  nature  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
Does  the  intenfe  affedion  of  parents  to  their 
offspring  arife  from  their  refemblances  in 
what  they  have  produced,  as  that  thereby 
they  think  themillves  renewed  in  their  chil- 
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dren,  and  are  willing  to  tranfmit  themfelvesCHAP, 
to  future  generations  ?  Or  is  it,  becaufe  they  XXIV. 
think  themfelves  obliged,  by  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  to  nourifh  and  rear  what 
placed  fo  immediately  under  their  protec- 
tion; and  what  by  their  means  is  brought* 
into  the  fcene  of  mifery,  of  neceffity,  as  this 
world  proves  to  moft  men  ?  No.  But  it  is 
rather  the  good  providence  of  that  being, 
who  in  a  fupereminent  degree  prote&s  and 
cherifhes  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Therefore  the  man,  who,  notwithftanding 
any  paffion  or  refentment,  can  overcome 
this  powerful  inftinft,  and  extinguish  natu- 
ral affedtion,  debafes  his  mind  even  below 
brutality ;  fruftrates,  as  much  as  in  him  lies, 
the  great  defign  of  providence ;  and  Strikes  out 
of  his  nature  one  of  the  moft  divine  principles 
that  is  planted  in  it.     And  confequently 

Of  all  hardnefies  of  heart,  there  is  none  fo 
inexcufable  as  that  of  parents  towards  their  off- 
fpring :  an  obftinate,  inflexible,  unforgiving 
temper,  is  odious  upon  all  occafions,but  here  it 
is  unnatural  to  the  higheft  degree.  The  tender- 
nefs,  compaffion,  and  love,  which  are  apt  to  a- 
rife  in  us,  towards  thoSe,  who  depend  upon  us, 
is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life  is  up- 
held and  Supported.  God  by  the  tranfcendent 
excellency  and  goodnefs  of  his  nature,  ex- 
tends his  mercy  towards  all  his  works ;  and 
becaufe  his  creatures  have  not  fuch  a  Spon- 
taneous 
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CHAP.taneous  benevolence  and  compaffion  towards 
XXIV.thofe,  who  are  under  their  care  and  pro- 
i — v'T-^tedtion,  he  has  implanted  in  them  an  inftindt, 
Semon  ^j.  fUppHes  the  place  of  this  inherent  good- 
5*  nefs,  love,  and  compaffion.  So  that  if  the 
father  is  inexorable  to  the  child  who  has  of- 
fended, let  the  offence  be  of  never  fo  high  a 
nature,  let  him  confider  how  he  can  addrefs 
himfelf  to  the  fupreme  being,  under  the 
tender  appellation  of  a  father,  and  defire  of 
him  fuch  a  forgivenefs  as  he  himfelf  refufes 
to  grant  to  his  own  child  ? 


CHAP.     XXV. 

Of  Majiers  and  Servants. 

The  Contents. 
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wards  fervants.     IV.  Of  encouragements 

to  fervants.     V.  Of  the  prefent  licenti- 

oufnefs  of  fervants. 

Section  ¥T  is  certain  that   amongft  the  relative 

I    duties   we   are    particularly    to    regard 

**-  what  thofe  are  that  diftinguifh  the  good 

rnafter  and   the  obedient  fervant;  but  tho* 

iuch 
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fuch  a  confideration  is  the  great  intereft  of  Chap. 
both^  their  duty  feems  to  dwindle  away  XXV. 
into  nothing.  The  matter  for  his  part  too  '■■■  -v^-* 
often  negle&s  the  fervant,  or  fets  him  a  bad  Seatott 
example;  and  the  fervant  fhall  not  fcruple 
to  aflame  the  character  and  fimilitude  of  the 
mafter.  All  which  may  be  in  part  account- 
ed for,  if  we  do  but  refled:  upon  that  un- 
juft  compaffion  in  our  matters  and  mif- 
trefles,  that  under  a  pretence  of  charity  to 
the  fervants,  are  fo  uncharitable  to  their 
fellow  houfe-keepers,  as  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween their  perfons  and  faults,  and  fo  re^ 
commend  the  moft  blameable  with  the  bett 
of  characters.  There  is  nothing  a  man  fhould 
be  more  afhamed  of,  than  the  patting  of  a 
worthlefs  creature  into  the  fervice  or  interefts 
of  a  man  who  has  never  injured  him.  A 
woman  indeed  is  a  little  too  keen  in  her  re- 
fentmentSj  to  trefpafs  often  this  way ;  but 
we  (hall  fometimes  know  that  the  miftrefs 
and  the  maid  fhall  quarrel,  and  give  each 
other  very  free  language,  and  at  laft  the  la- 
dy fhall  be  pacified  to  turn  her  out  of  doors, 
and  give  her  a  very  good  word  to  another 
perfon,  By  this  means  we  may  fee,  in  a  year 
and  a  half's  time,  the  fame  face,  a  domeftick 
in  all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  faults  of 
this  kind  are  generally  fet  to  the  fcore  of 
good-breeding  and  good-nature :  but  how 
would  a  man  bear  to  have  it  faid  to  him, 
the  perfon  I  took  into  confidence  on  the 

credit- 
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Chap. credit  you  gave  him,  has  proved  falfe,  un- 

XXV.  juft,    and  has  not  anfwered  any  way  the 

**— ^7"*^  character  I  had  of  him  from  you  ? 
Section      TT 

?•••  XI*     Again,  the  general  corrruption  of 

manners  in  fervants  is  owing  to  the  condudt 
of  mailers  and  miftreffes.  Some  mafters  are 
offended  at  a  chearful  countenance,  and 
think  a  fervant  is  broke  loofe  from  them,  if 
he  does  not  prefer ve  the  utmoft  awe  when 
^they  are  prefent.  If  a  fervant  looks  fatis- 
fied,  fuch  a  mafter  afks  him  What  makes 
him  fo  pert  this  morning  ?  If  a  little  four, 
Hark  ye,  firrah,  are  not  you  paid  your 
wages  ?  Thus  the  poor  creatures  live  in  the 
m'oft  extreme  mifery  together :  the  mafter 
knows  not  how  to  preferve  refpedt,  nor  the 
fervant  how  to  give  it  without  offending, 
The  mafter  is  of  fo  fullen  a  nature,  that  he 
knows  but  little  fatisfa&ion  in  the  midft  of 
a  plentiful  fortune,  and  fecretly  frets  to  fee 
any  appearance  of  contend  in  one  that  lives 
upon  the  hundredth  part  of  his  income, 
while  he  himfelf  is  unhappy  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  whole.  He  gives  all  his  direc- 
tions, and  his  mind  is  revealed  by  way  of 
contraries :  if  any  thing  is  to  be  remembred, 
with  a  peculiar  caft  of  face,  he  cries,  Be  fure 
to  forget  what  I  order  :  if  he  would  have 
his  fervant  make  hafte  back,  Do  not  come 
thefe  two  hours ;  Be  fure  to  call  by  the  way 
at  fome  ale-houfe ;  and  if  he  fets  hiru  any 

thing 
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thing  to  do,  which  he  knows  muft  necefc Chap. 
fariiy  take  up  half  a  day,  he  calls  tm  times  XXV. 
In  the  fpace  of  an  hour  to  know  whether  it^-^sr^^ 
be  done*,  The  fame  perverfenefs  runs  through  SeBiott 
all  his  a£tions^  according  as  he  varies  his  cir-  2* 
eumftances.  If  he  has  any  company  ^  he  is' 
forever  quarrelling  with  his  fervants5  onpur- 
pofe  as  it  were,  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  beg  your  pardon  for  fuch  ill  treat- 
ment. But  one  ihould  think  that  the  hec- 
toring,, the  ftorming^  the  fullen,  and  all  the 
different  fpecies,  and  fubordinations  of  the 
angry  fhould  be  cured,  by  knowing  they 
live  only  as  pardoned  men  5  which  is  a  moft 
pitiful  condition,  and  only  ferves  to  verify, 
that  uneafy  perfons,  who  cannot  poffefs 
their  own  minds,  vent  their  fpleen  upon  all, 
who  depend  upon  them  -r  till  at  laft  they  be- 
come (o  fufpici©us5  that  they  fubmit  them- 
felves  to  the  druggery  of  a  fpy  1  they  become 
as  unhappy  as  they  make  their  fervants, 
whom  they  conftantly  watch  -y  and  differ 
from  them  no  more  in  pleafure  and  liberty 
than  as  a  goaler  and  a  prifoner.  They  even 
fubmit  to  !ay  traps  for  faults ;  and  no  fooner 
make  a  difcovery,  but  fall  into  fuch  Ian* 
guage,  as  degrades  them  from  the  chara&er 
they  affume  of  a  mafter  or  miftrefs.  Thus 
the  fervants  being  ufed  worfe  than  thev  de- 
ferve,  they  care  lefs  to  deferve  well  than  they 
have  done  before.  Would  thefe  gentlemen 
consider  that  they  do   all  the  mifchief  that 

is 
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Chap,  is  ever  done  in  converfation,  they  would  re- 
XXV.  form ;  for  indifcretion  does  ten  times  more 
mifchief  than  ill* nature. 

ijLJL  It  is  a  miftake  to  think  that  be- 
caufe  fervants  receive  wages,  and  are  fo  much 
inferior  to  us,  that  therefore  they  are  below 
our  care  to  know  how  to  manage  them.  Be- 
fides,  the  inequality  which  is  between  us,  mull 
not  make  us  forget,  that  nature  makes  no  fuch 
diftindlion  ;  but  that  fervants  may  be  looked, 
upon  as  humble  friendsj  and  that  returns  of 
kindnefs  and  good  ufage  are  as  much  due  td 
fuch  of  them  as  deferve  it,  as  their  fervice 
is  due  to  us,  when  we  require  it.  A  fool- 
ifh  haughtinefs  in  the  ftyle  of  fpeaking,  or 
in  the  manner  of  commanding  them,  is  in  it- 
felf  very  undecent :  befides  that  it  begetteth 
an  averfion  in  them,  of  which  the  leaft  ill 
efFedt  to  be  expefted,  is,  that  they  will  be 
flow  and  carelefs  in  all  that  is  injoyned 
them.  And  we  find  it  true  by  experience, 
that  we  fhall  be  fo  much  the  more  obeyed 
as  we  are  lefs  imperious.  Be  not  too  hafly 
in  giving  orders,  not  too  angry  when  they 
are  not  altogether  obferved  -,  much  lefs  are 
we  to  be  loud,  and  too  much  difturbed  :  an 
evennefs  in  diftinguifliing  when  they  do  well 
or  ill,  is  that  which  will  make  our  family 
move  by  a  rule,  and  without  noife;  and 
will  the  better  fet  out  our  fkill  in  conducting 
it  with  eafe  and  filence. 

To 
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To  imagine  that  nothing  more  is  necef-CH  ap#- 
fary  than  property  and  fuperior  circum-XXV. 
fiances,  to  ftipport  a  diftinction  amongft v— ^vr^* 
mankind,  is  a  folly  that  appears  in  no  W2.y^e^fm 
fo  much  as  in  the  domeftick  part  of  life ; 
wherein  people  are  apt  to  feed  their  hu- 
mours unto  unnatural  excrefcences,  if  I  may 
fo  fpeak,  and  make  their  whole  being  a 
wayward  and  uneafy  condition,  for  want  of 
the  obvious  reflection,  that  all  parts  of  hu- 
man life  is  a  commerce,  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  there  is  a  duty  on  both  fides.  So 
that  it  is  not  only  paying  wages,  and  giving 
commands,  that  conftitutes  a  mafter  of  a 
family ;  but  prudence,  equal  behaviour,  with 
readinefs  to  protect  and  cherifn  them,  is  what 
entitles  a  man  to  that  character  in  the  very 
hearts  and  thoughts  of  fervants.  Evennefs 
of  temper,  in  a  man's  own  words  and  ac- 
tions, will  eafily  diffufe  itfelf  through  his 
whole  family  and  dependants :  and  he  who 
is  not  mafter  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  paf- 
fions,  cannot  be  a  proper  mafter  of  another 
perfon.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  for  men  to  ex- 
pect from  their  dependants,  from  the  fole 
mctive  of  fear,  all  the  good  effects  which 
they  themfelves  have  not  got  by  a  liberal 
education,  and  affluent  fortune,  and  every 
other  advantage  of  fuperior  life  ?  Or,  fball  a 
man  expect  to  have  his  fervant  juft,  dili- 
gent, fober,    and  chafte,  for  no  other  rea- 

fons, 
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CHAP.fons,  but  for  the  terror  of  lofing  his  mafter's 
XXV.  favour  ;  when  all  the  laws,  divine  and  hu- 
*— ^sc^man,  cannot  keep  him,  whom  he  ferves, 
SeoAon  ^kin  bounds,  with  relation  to  any  one 
3"  ofthofe  virtues  ?  Believe  me,  both  in  great 
and  ordinary  affairs,  all  fuperiority,  which 
is  not  founded  on  merit  and  virtue,  is  fup- 
ported  by  mere  artifice.  Families  of  hu- 
mourifts,  and  thofe,  who  govern  them- 
felves  by  any  thing  but  reafon,  are  the  mer- 
chandize of  flatterers.  And  an  humour- 
fome  rich  man,  is  too  often  diftated  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs  by  make-bates, 
diftant  relations,  poor  kinfmen,  and  indi- 
gent followers,  who  are  eternally  whifper- 
ing  intelligence  of  who  are  true  and  falfe 
to  him  in  matters  of  no  confequence ;  till 
at  laft,  he,  perchance,  maintains  twenty 
friends,  to  defend  himfelf  againfl  the  infi- 
nuations  of  one,  who  feeks  after  no  more 
than  a  few  caft-ofF  cloaths. 

The  happieft  houfhold  of  any  man,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  humane  regard  he  has  to 
them  in  their  private  perfons,  as  well  as  in 
refpe£t  that  they  are  his  fervants  and  de- 
pendants :  then  the  afped:  of  every  one  in 
the  family,  carries  fo  mucfy  fatisfadtion, 
that  it  appears  he  knows  the  happy  lot, 
which  has  befallen  him  in  being  a  member 
of  it  under  fuch  a  mafter.  In  other  places, 
fervants  fly  from  the   parts  of  the  houfe 

through 
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through  which  their  mafter  ispaffing:  oiiChap. 
the  contrary,  in  fuch  a  family  as  this,  they  XXV. 
induftriouily  place  themfelves  in  his  way  ;^^r^ 
and  it  is  on  both  fides,  as  it  were,  under- 

A 

flood  as  a  vilit,  when  the  fervants  appear 
without  calling.  The  confequence  of  the 
humane  and  equal  temper  of  the  man  of 
the  houfe,  who,  as  he  alfo  perfectly  well 
knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great  eftate,  with 
fuch  ceconomy,  as  never  to  be  much,  be- 
fore-hand, is  never  fo  troubled  in  mind, 
as  to  vent  peevifh  expreffions,  or  give  paf- 
fionaie  or  inconfiftent  orders  to  thofe  that 
are  ready  to  obey  his  commands.  By  thefe 
means,  refpect  and  love  go  both  together  ; 
and  a  certain  chearfulnefs  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  is  the  particular  diftinction  of 
the  fervants. 


The  giving  caft-off  cloaths  to  be 
worn  by  valets,  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon 
little  minds  ;  creates  a  filly  fenfe  of  equali- 
ty between  the  parties^  in  perfons  affected 
only  with  outward  things  5  and  has  been 
too  often  attended  with  bad  effects,  both  in 
regard  to  the  mafter  and  fervant.  Is  it  not 
ungenteel,  to  fee  a  young  gentleman  abu- 
fing  his  man  in  that  coat,  which,  a  month 
or  two  before,  was  the  moft  pleafing  di- 
ftinction he  was  confcious  of  in  his  own 
perfon  ?,  And  it  is  ftill  more  pleafant  to  dif- 
courfe  of  the  ladies  bounties  of  this  kind; 

not 
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-- ,     

Chap. not  that  a  good  fervant  fhould  receive  no 
XXV.  encouragement  befides  bare  wages  -y  for  I 
^v7-^much  commend  him,  wjio  fhall  put  it  to 
pec  ton  t^e  c}10]ce  0f  a  gQ0d  fervant,  very  foon  of 

4*  being  no  fervant  at  all.  He  that  can  fpare 
a  large  fine  when  a  tenement  falls,  and  gives 
that  fettlement  to  a  good  fervant  who  has  a 
mind  to  go  into  the  world ;  or  make  a  ftran-r 
ger  pay  the  fine  to  that  fervant,  for  his  more 
comfortable  maintenance,  if  he  ftays  in  his 
fervice,  is  a  worthy  good  mailer.  And  as  fuch 
a  mafter  endeavours,  and  goes  on  as  faft  as 
he  is  able  to  put  his  fervants  into  indepen- 
dent livelihoods,  fuch  encouragement,  will 
make  the  next  fervant  as  diligent,  as  hum- 
ble, and  as  ready  as  he  who  has  been  fa 
amply  rewarded  :  and  the  mafter  who  pre- 
fer ves  a  refpect,  founded  on  his  benevolence 
to  his  dependants,  lives  rather  like  a  prince, 
{han  a  mafter  in  his  family  ;  and  his  orders 
are  received  as  favours,  rather  than  duties. 
And  there  is  fomethiqg  wonderful  in  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  thofe  minds,  which  can  be  pleaf- 
ed5  and  be  barren  of  bounty  to  thofe,  who 
pleafe  them  :  yet  even  in  this  commenda- 
ble circumftance,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to. 
be  hurried  away  with  fo  ftrong  an  impulfe 
of  beftowing,  as  to  confer  benefits  without 
diftindtion ;  and  to  be  munificent,  without 
laying  obligations  :  for  all  the  unworthy, 
who  receive  from  fuch  a  one,  have  fo  little 
fenfe  of  this  noble  infirmity,  that  they  lopjc 

upon 
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upon  themfelyes  rather  as  partners  in  a  fpo*J,CHAp, 
than  partakers  of  a  gift;    In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  XXV. 
man  knows  not  which  more  to  wonder  at ;  ^-pr^ 
the  mifmanagement  of  the  mafter^  or  the  SelSion 
impudence  of  the  fervant.  5* 

V  %  But  now  let  me  tell  yon,  that 
though  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
fervants  have  thofe  privileges  and  advantages, 
as  in  our  own  country  5  though  they  have  no 
where  elfe  fuch  plentiful  diet,  large  wages, 
or  indulgent  liberty  5  there  is  no  place  where- 
in they  labour  lefs :  yet  among  the  belt  fort 
of  people,  I  have  hardly  found  one  happy 
in  their  fervants.  There  is  no  country3  where 
they  are  fo  little  refpe&ful,  more  wafteful, 
more  negligent,  or  where  they  fo  frequently 
change  their  fervice.  The  licentioufnefs, 
which  has  at  prefent  prevailed  among  them, 
efpecially  among  thofe  that  ferve  the  gentry 
and  nobility,  can  be  attributed  to  nothing 
fo  much  as  the  cuftom  of  giving  board- 
wages.  This  one  inftance  of  falie  ceconomy, 
is  fufficient  to  debauch  the  whole  nation  of 
fervants,  and  makes  them,  as  it  were,  but 
for  fbirie  part  of  their  time  in  that  quality. 
They  ought  to  ferve  with  the  greateft  ref- 
peft  :  for,  they  are  either  attending  in  places 
where  they  meet  and  run  into  clubs,  or  elfe, 
if  they  wait  at  taverns,  they  eat  after  their 
matters,  and  referve  their  wages  for  other 
occafions,  that  are  not  decent  to  be  named. 

And. 
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Chap.  And  to  this  I  attribute,  in  a  great  rneafure, 
XXV.  the  frequent  robberies  and  loffes  which  we- 
<— v~-'funrer  in  our  houfes,  and  on  the  high  road. 
Seffion  What  is  more  common  among  the  retinue  of 
5*  people  of  quality,  when  in  their  revels,  that 
'is,  when  they  are  out  of  their  matter's  fight, 
than  to  aflume,  in  an  humourous  way,  the 
names  and  tides  of  thofe  whofeiiveries  they 
wear  ?  By  thefe  means,  characters  and  dis- 
tinctions become  fo  familiar  to  them,  that  it 
is  to  this,  among  other  caufes,  one  may  im- 
pute a  certain  infolence  among  our  fervants, 
that  they  take  no  notice  of  any  gentleman, 
though  they  know  him  ever  fo  well,  ex- 
cept he  is  an  acquaintance  of  their  matter's  ; 
and  then,  perchance,  mutt  have  feed  them  well 
upon  every  vifit.  Which  is  matter  of  great 
aftonifhment  to  foreigners,  and  to  all  fuch  as 
have  vilited  foreign  countries;  efpecially  when 
they  come  near  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the 
flairs  towards  the  fupreme  affembly,  where 
there  is  an  univerfal  mockery  of  all  order; 
fuch  riotous  clamour,  and  licentious  confu- 
iion,  that  one  would  think  the  whole  na- 
tion lived  in  jefl,  and  that  there  were  no  fuch 
thing  as  rule  and  diftinction  amongft  Englijh- 
men.  And  to  put  the  beft  grace  upon  this 
mifmanagement,  and  the  fervants  impu- 
dence ;  hence  it  arifes,  that  they  are  but 
in  a  lower  degree,  what  their  matters  them- 
felves  are ;  and  ufually  affect  an  imitation 
of  their   manners  :    fo    that   you  have    hi 

liveries. 
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liveries,  beaux,  fops,  and  coxcombs,  in  as  Chap. 
high  perfection,  as  among  people  that  keep  XXV. 
equipages  of  their  own.     For  as  there  are  ^7p^ 
men  of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life,  mix    e 
with  thefe  people  at  their  diveriions,  and 
you  (hall  hear  coquets  and  prudes,  as  well 
rallied,  and  infolence  and  pride  expofed  (al- 
lowing for  want  of  education)  with  as  much 
humour  and  good  fenfe,   as  in  the  politeft 
conversation.     And  as  it  is  a  general  obfer- 
vation,  that  all  dependants  run,  in  fome 
meafure,  into  the  manners  and  behaviour  of 
thofe  whom  they  ferve,  we  may  frequently 
meet  with  lovers,  and  men  of  intrigue,   a- 
mong  the  lacquies,  as  well  as  in  the  fide- 
boxes,  or  at  a  mafquerade. 
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